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Mersororocicat Drary for July, 1808. By Dr. Pou, Briftot. 
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clear 
ditto : 
_ cloudy at times, some light*tain 
moftly cloudy 
moftly clear 
moftly cloudy 
clear 
cloudy, some sprinkling rain - 
cloudy at times 
moftly cloudy. 
clear 
‘ditto 
ditto, 
cloudy, even. more cloudy, lightning : . 
cloudy, even, tremendous thunderand lightning, large hait 
thuader and rain in the morn. most of the day cloudy 
clear 
ditto 
cloudy at times, some showers of rain 
moftly cloudy and windy, considerable rain 
moftly cloudy, considerable rain, ‘Some thunder 
cloudy, very rainy, windy ° 
morning very rainy, afternoon clear 
66 74 moftly cloudy, frequent rain, fome thunder 
64, 70 cloudy, frequent rain, fome heavy thuader 
65 70 cloudy, fome light rain at times 
63 71 moftly cloudy, frequent rain, fome thunder 
28] 64 75 morning cloudy, after. clear, even. rainy 
63 70 cloudy in general, light rain 
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30} 66 75 cloudy in general 
51] 7078 |. cloudy, fome rain . 
__ "The average degrees of temperature, as noted at eight o'clock in the morning, are 
66 7-31 thofe of the correfponding month, in the year 1807, were 64 14-31; in 
. 1806, 63; in 1805, 614; and in 1804, 62. 

The quantity of rain fallen this month is equal to 2 inch 76-100ths ; that in 
the correfponding month in the year 1807, was 4 inch 21-1o00ths,; in 1806, 3 inches 
87-100ths; in 1905, 2° inches 6b-100ths; in 1804, 3 inches 78-100ths; and in 
1803, 94-100ths of an inch. 

*,* The State of the Barometer for this Month has been omitted in confequence of 
the Barometer having sustained an injury. 


Meteorological Table for August 1808. By W. Cary, Strand, 
Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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INTENDED MONUMENT TO MR. ADDISON. 


Ecce, ‘inventus, adest ! 


Mr. Unpan, August 15. ~ 
1 aged me inform you of an incident, 
which. 1 am persuaded can be no 


.» Jess gratifying to your F sages. oat rea- 


ders than to yourself. After the painful 
interval of almost a century, that has. 

‘passed in silent neglect. of the ashes of 
our admired Appisoy; we are soon 

- to_be inddlged with an elegant and 

' costly monument to his memory. 

Ws Ppmeenedeat,s italy crepped in 
at Westmacott’s, . sculptor, of 
Mount-street, upon other business in 
the way of his pounens when, to 
‘my. inexpressible satisfaction, | was 
shewn ‘the breathing marble ;” and, 
2; kind of .extacy, could not but 
il my cotptrymen on the near pro- 

spect of a desiderstum so truly au- 

wpicious. It - of the purest white, 
tepresenting his statue, rently 
about seven feet high, elevated on : 
> ombase, which is most hap- 

pily fancied and adorned. The deco- 
tations consist of the Nine Muses, dis- 
inguished by their appropriate sym- 
and gracefully grouped as in uni- 

ton, to support a character so long 

- highly revered by every Briton. 

Latin inscription, mow under the 
chisel, and drawn up very, much in 
the chaste spirit and manner-of the 
deceased, does credit to the just sen- 
timent and classical taste of its com- 
nf *, His name at present has not 

announced ; but that of a dis- 
tinguished Nobleman, with respect to 
the monument, is. well known, . to 
whose singular liberality the publick 
will be ever indebted for so accept- 
able an oblation at the shrine of de- 
parted Genius. 1t has been said that 


Mrs. Sartré, a sister of Addison, had 
destined part of her property to a 
similar pu ; but nothing of the 
kind took place. His daughter Char- 
lotte, his only child, died a few years 
since at Bilton, a family seat, near 
Rugby, in Warwickshire; and, could 
her fortune have supported-the ex- 
pence, it is probable, from her cha- 
racter, that she would gladly in her 
life-time have raised some grateful 
tribute ef the sort to her matchless 
parent +. One thing, however, is 
most clearly certain; that lone, 6° 
our country would have digni it- 
seif by doing honour to. transcendent 
talents, to mimitable wit, to every 
intellectual endowment, and every 
moral principle, im the person of Jo- 
srvn Apbison ; the amiable friend 
of virtue, the instructive sage, the 
sincere and exemplary Christian. 
That the truly noble and munifi- 
cent guardian of so great a name, 
may amply enjoy the consciousness of 
addi di nity to his own; is, believe 
me, Mr. Erbsn, the very cordial wish 
of Yours, &. “© W.B. *,* 
P.S, The following lines, written 
above 30, years since, by the Rev, 

William Thompson, may perhaps be 

no unsuitable appendage to the above. 

phey pleased me at the first reading, 
rom their connexion with the s 
ject; and a perusal of them may 
equally amuse the myriads of your 
other friends. 

To Miss Appjson, on seeing Mr. Rown’s 
Monument in Westminster - Abbey, 
erected at the expence of his Widow. 
LATE an applauding people rear’d the 

stone Owl : 

To Suaxsrearr’s honour, and alike their 





+* A copy of it, I am informed, was shewn to the late learned Bishop of Wo 
tester, Dr. Hurd, and had his Lordship’s decided approlation. 


“+ The jady, as I have been recently assured, did leave a sum ‘of. money for erect- 
ing a monument to his memory ; but Lord B. her executor, finding it inadequate to a 


vork worthy of Addison, most handsomely made the addition it required, 
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And so deserve a Rowe or Addison. 


668 Rowe and Addison.—-Brook House, Stratford. [Aug, 


A perfect whole, where part consents to 


part, 
The wonder, he of Nature, this of Art. . 
And now, a wife, ye wits, no mote de- 
‘ spise, ‘(ise 
The name of wife bids Rows in marble 
Smiling be views her conjugal regard ; 
A Natian’s cost had been a, less reward : 
A Nation’s praise’ may vulgar spirits 
move— “[Love. 
Rowe more deserv’d, and gain'd @ sponal 
Oh, Italy! thy injur’d marb'es keep 
Deep in thy bowéls, providently deep, 
When Fools would force them over 


; Knaves to weep : 
But, when true Wit and Merit claim a 
shrine, Ganine | 


Pour forth thy stores, and beggar ev'ry 
They clajm them now : for virtye, sense, 
and wit, [cours yet : 
Have’ long ben fled, and want thy suc- 
They by pr them now, for one—yes one, 
Bee 5 
Marble would weep, if App1sow be be, 
©, crown’d with all the glories of thy 
race, [grace ! 
The Father’s candour, and the mother’s 
With Rowe, Cuariorta, vie in gen’rous 
strife, : 
And let the Daughter emulate the Wife. 
Be justly pious; raise the honotr’d stone, 


Ww, T.” 
é : 

. Ofd Town, Stratford- 
Mr, Unnan, upon-.1don, ph 15. 
BSERVING ‘in your Magazine 
for April last, p. 289, a view of 
* Brnook-Housz,” in whicii it is sup- 
posed our immortal Lard was born, 
and unaccompanied by any accourt 
whatever of the house itself; should 

you consider the following desultor 
pew Ae so 9e re ee not al- 

together devoid of interest, they ma 
not, probably, be unworthy of iaievtion 
jn your next number. Upon refer- 
ring to Shakspeare’s will, contained 
in most editions: of his Dramatic 
Works, we find that he possessed a 
house, &c. in Stratford-upon-Avon, 
held of the mandr of Kowington, in 
this county; but are. uninformed 
concerning its particular situation. 
Whetnor this copyhold, whieh might 
have been subsequently enfranchised, 
was the identical house Jobn Shaks- 
peare, our Poet’s~father, possessed 
and resided iu when tliss, his e sen, 
William, was born, and which might 
afterwards descend to him, | have no 
information, sufficiently . authenti- 
cated, to- justify its communication. 
Certain it is, that in 1640, this 


** Brook-house,” so denom:nated from 


, its contiguity to the Ayou, or rather 
_ the ground whereon .it styad, cou. 


stituted part of thé possessions of 
c on Ford: tie. Bae of 
Wooton Wawen*, iu this peighbour- 
hood ;. at whiclr period “ it consisied 
only of a barn and backside, and a 


-pleck of ground, or garden pleck.” 


On the-Isl rept. 1640, this bern, &e. 
was parchased in fee of “\iaries Lord 
Carington, Dame Elizabeth his wife, 
Franeis Cartington, alias Smith, his 
son and licir-appareut, and of Valeu- 
tine Smith, by a Mr. Richard Hunt, 
and after wards descended to his great 
grandsonand heir, Joseph Hunt, gent. 
of Shipston-upou-Stower in Worces- 
tershire; being sold by him to James 
Holyoake, geut.of Woreester, about 
the year 1750. Mr. Holyoake soon 
after conveyed the property fo Mrs. 
Dianah Careless, his then tenant; by 
whow it was resold to William Hunt, 
esq. of Stratford, who demolished 
the house, and acded its site. to his 
garden, and whose sop, ‘thomas Hunt, 
esq, ix its present proprietor. We 
must, wo ~ owe rema roe a cen- 
tury nearly ela from Shakspeare’s 
bicth in 1563, fe the period; 1630, in 
which Lord Carjngton disposed of 
this property; when it consisted, as 
before noticed, only of a bern and 
garden; consequently, the house of 
which you have given a view, ‘if in- 
deed it was the original ove, must 
have undergone astonishing trans- 
formations, from being the residence 
of our Poet's father, who was a prin- 
cipal inhabitant, member of the mu- 
nicipal body corporate, and a rvputa- 
ble and considerable dealer in wool, 
the flourishing staple commodity of 
the town; thence dilapidated, during 
the silent course of nearly 100 years, 
to a barn; aud afterwards renovated, 
and ultimately converted, as it un- 
doubtedly was, into the comfortable 
habitation ofa respectable family. 
Circumstances like these contribute 
bat insignificantly te corroborate the 
opinion of that identical house, com- 
municated to and engraved by you, 
being the place of our Poet's na- 
tivityy though I am unauthorized by 





.* This title became extinct in 1700, 
upon the decease of Francis Lord Cat 
ington, Baron of Wooton in Warwick 
shire, and Viscount Berrefore, in the king- 
dom of Ireland, 
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any manuscripts to contradict the 


te absolutely; and the pub- 
m 


ast rest satisfied until your 
Correspondent produce’ testimonials, 
convincingly elucidating this interest- 
ing subject; for interesting this, of 
anything else, however trifling, con- 
pected with the “sweet Swan of 
“Avon,” most assucedly is to his nu- 
merous enthusiastic admirers; or till 
Mr. Malone favours the world with 
his a me Pao publication: 
for the honse in Henley-street (which 
undoubtedly be/onged to ~hakspeare), 
rally considered as the Bard's 
irth-place, is no otverwise autiien- 
ticated as such, than by ‘traditional 
authority. Coucerning’ the engraved 
view, it may be tolerabiy correct. 
The Brook-li ouse itself has, 1 under- 


‘stand, been destroyed $0 or 40 years; 


bot your Correspondent’s drawing, by 
“J. Jordan,” was made & very few 
years ago, from recollyction: nor is 
there, 1 dare almost vouch, amy ori- 
ginal drawing extent. 

We have never been  satisfacto- 
rily informed, in ‘what part of 
Stratford the copyhold house, meu- 
tioned in Shakspeare’s will, was situ- 
ated. The manor of Rowington, a 
village 12 miles from Stratford, con- 
tinu d in the Crown*, with some few 
intermissions, nearly from the Dis- 
solution, till it was granted to William 
Smith, Esq. 28 heb. 1806, who en- 
franchised the on/y copyhold land in 
Stratford, belonging to Thomas Ma- 
son, Esq. and on which the wing of 
his present residence in Church-street 
is erected ; a small tenement formerly 
stood thereupon; and, as I cannot, 
after considerabie researches, imme- 

y discover that any other cus- 
-tomary estate here was ever held un- 
the manor of Rowington; it is, 

ore, no improbable conjecture, 

that this was Shakspeare’s a 
k. B. W, 


property. 


t . West Felton, near 

: Mr. Unpax, Shrewsbury, July 25. 
AS one of the great and mighty 
£% Commentators on our matchless 
Bard has condescended to notice the 
og he some of the London signs, 
by iMforming us that what we mis- 

for the Bull ond Mouth, was ori- 
gimally the Bologne Monk ; and an- 





eo etae’s Warwickshire, first edition, 


p. 


y808. | Shakspeare’s Birth-place.--Swan with TwoNecks.669 


other less celebrated, though not less 
admired writer, teHs us that the old 
sign of “on and the Bacchanals (neat 
Buckingham Gate) is now corrupted 
into the Devil and the Bac or NAits; 
it might not seem impertinent in an 
obscure man like myself to offer a 
conjecture on the origin of the. “Swan 
with two necks.” © knows but 
some future book-maker may manu- 
facture a folio on it ? 

By a statute made in the 22d year 
of Edward the iVth, it is enacted, 
that no person, unless he has free- 
hold to the value of five marks a- 
year, shall keep swans; and the same 
statute afterwards speaks of sw ng 
** marked” and * unmarked,” the for- 
mer of which it makes it felpny to 
steal: now these swans were “ marked” 
by nicks, varying in number, direc- 
tion, and shape, with a hot iron ona 
the bills of the swans, the number 
aud shape of the nicks denoting to 
what family they belonged: thus, 
three vertical nike belonged to the 
“kynges hyghnes,” &c, &c. And I 
have m my collection a MS. copied 
from a very old one in one of the 
libraries of Oxford, shewing the swen- 
nicks of 304 families of England. 
Now, why may not the Swan with 
two necks, by only rectifying a si 
letter, a mere trifle with antiquaries 
(who stick not even at words), be 
traced from the swan with two nicks ? 

To prove the corruptible nature of 
tradition, 1 shall merely name an in- 
stance of the present day. Every 
tr:veller must remember the sign of 
the Prince of Wales's crest on Stoken- 
church hill near, Oxford, called by 
the common peuple there, the Plume 
of Feathers; about tep years ago the 
sign fell down, and (the house proba- 

needing no bush ) was not renewed 
till lately, though the place all the 
while during the interregnum was 
known by the name of the Plume of 
Feathers ; it is almost to add 
that the sign now exhibited there re- 
presents 4 PLumy and Feathers. 
Yours, &c, 1. F. M, D. 
— 
Mr. Unsan, Chelsea, August 1. 
NCLOSED is an exact drawing of 
the tomb of Sir Hans Sloane, bart. 
founder of the British Muséum, whe 
at the age of 80 tetired to Chelsea, 
to enjoy in a peaceful gg | 
the remains of a well-spent.life. Al- 
ter a short illness of areas Be 
oe i 


. 


“670. Mr: HL. S, Woodfall:—Horticultural Remarks. [ Aug, 


did bere op the 1}th of January 
1152, io his 91st year. . 
His tomb stands at the Eastern 
eocner of the Church-yard, with an 
mscription in English, merely stating 
is age, &c. and on the South side 1s 
the. following inscription to Lady kli- 
aabeth Sloane : 
* Here lies interred 
Elizabeth Lady Sloane, 
wite of Sir Haus Sloane, bart. 
whe departed this life 
in the year of our Lord 4724, 
aud the 67th of her age.” 

At a short distance from this mo- 
pumept ov the right, on a square flat 
stone, is the followiyg mscription to 
the memory of the celebrated Prin- 
ter of the Letters of Junius (whose 
wame is familiar toa great many of 
the readers of the Gentleman's Ma- 
gaze; and whose memory wilt be 
respected as long as the English lan- 
guege exists). He retired frvim ac- 
tive life to enjoy the “ otium cam dig- 
witate”’ among a soloct circle of 
friends, who highly esteemed him for 
his amiable and inoffensive mauners, 
aad greatly regret his loss. 

“ Sacred 
to the memory of 
Heary Samson Wooxdfall, esq. 
Many years. an eminent Printer in London, 
\who departed this life Dec. 12, ‘1805, 
aged 66, 
A gentleman 
of a liberal mind and education ; 
the associate aud patron of 
many distinguished literary characters 
» ofthelastage; — 
exemplary in tite discharge of his duty of 
husband, father, and friend,’’ 

Therc are here several curious mo- 
moments in the last stage of decay, 
whieh appeer to have entirely escaped 
the notice’ of any preceding writer ; 
but these may be, perhaps, reserved 
fora fattire communication. 

Yours§&e. Tnomas Fautkyer*, 





Mr. Urnan, August 22. 
Hass received much satisfac- 
tion from the Letter of Clericus, 
p- 576, I take the liberty of thank- 
ing him, -as-he has been the means of 
preventing my ear | an horticul- 
tural experiment, which was contrary 





* We are mucb obliged to this Corre- 
spondent forthe drawing ; but do not en- 
grave it, as it has beon already very ao- 
eurately published by: Mr. Malcolm in 
his “ Plates to illustrate Lysons.””—We 
have also to thank Mr. Faulkner for his 
very K.nd and obliging P. 5. 


to my- judgment.’ As your entight 
ened = t 4 been Py 
trouble to correct the random recom. 
mendations of others, t heartily wish 
be had made further eormmunication 
by your means, instead‘ of —a 
to other publications: | lament. wi 
him, to read such random and ofte 
childish hints. _ : 

A.B. p. 576, tells us, that he hag? 
been an attentive observer of the Sun 
flower, aud he has generally found 
that it followed the course: of-the 
Sun: the sort.in my garden diffe 
from his; from the stem of mine rist 
or spread six or cight flowers; some, 
of course, blow towards the cardinal 
points of the compass; but | find the 
flowers of mine, which in the .morn- 
ing face the East, do the same at 
Sun-set, perhaps attracted (with de- 
ference to A. Bb.) by the present very 
britliant Evening Star! &c. &c. 

I believe your Juvenile Correspoyd- 
ent, p. 414, who saw (or thought he 
saw) two Moons, is heartily ashamed 
of. his mdiscretion: a few years more 
over his head will render him an use- 
ful and intelligeut Correspondent. -1 
hope he will take this hint as it is 
meant. 

It is strange that the Migration of 
the Hirundine species is not yet set- 
tled. 1f they continue in the Island, 
I wish to knew, where the great .de- 
pository is situated? Some say, they 
submerge in ponds; this 1 cannot 
admit: were it so, the fact would. 
soon be ascertained, as ponds are ge- 
nerally dragged after t birds dis- 
appear; and I have never beard that’ 
Swallows were ever fished up: indeed, 
if ponds were the depositories for 
these birds, 1 should consider them as 
food appointed for the inhabitants of 
the watery deep during wivter; in the 
same manner as the bload-worms in 
summer, which, heing engendered in 
the mud, rise soon after they become 
animated, without the power of again 
regaining their oozy bed, and are 
the food for aquatic fowls as well as 
of fish. Having a running stream 
mornen my groutds, | write from 
actual observation; aud my ducks, 
thirty in number, eat no other food, ~ 
during the summer, than that which 
they find in the water. <us 

It would be a considerable grati- 
fication to me to learn from Clericus,. 
or any other of your ingenious Hor- | 
ticultural Friends, whether a young 
Oak is a good stock for grote 
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fmuit upon: man rs ago, I was 
told that it "was pry that the prac- 
tive prevailed in Devonshire. 

-P. 8. -The potatoes in my garden, 
which blossomed in June, are now 

min fine bloom, in consequence 
of the late rain. 
that the new potatoes e taken 
root, and shot sp fresh haums, which 
may increase my crop in number, but 
not in weight. 

‘# perceive that I committed a great 
etror by removing the leaves that 
shaded my bunches of grapes; those 
bunches which remain shaded being 
much finer than the others: N. 

A — 

Mr. Ungan, July 5. 

AS your Miscellany very frequeut- 

ly communicates suggestions for 
the good of the publick, I request 
the attention of the considerate to 
the following proposition: 

The manufacture of White-lead has 
been the source of very dreadful com- 
plaints to the workmen who are em- 
ployed in it; to remedy which evil, 
several attempts have been made, but 
I fear with little, if any, success; of 
that f wish to be informed. In the 

ess of making the White-lead, 
fl am not misinformed, there floats 
avery fine powder in the air, which, 
éntering- the mouth, contributes in 
‘avery great degree to cause the mis- 
chief; perhaps this may be reckoned 
the principal evil:, if so, would not 
the following very easy precaution 
obviate the n:ischief? ‘Let the Mas- 
ter of the works cause all the men to 
wear each a mask (like a powdering 
mask) with glass before the eyes, and 
quite covered over the mouth. 

Before eating, the workmen should 
always wash their hands, as part of 
‘the disorders incident to them are 
d to arise from what they re- 
ceive by handling iheir food. 

A Constant Reaper, 

. —_— 

Mr, Unear, July i. 

REQUEST from any of your Cor- 

ndents a clear exposition of 
the following words, which are re- 

corded in Joel, ii. 20: 

* * But I will remove far off from you the 


army, and will drive him into a 


(fand barren and desolate, with his face to- 
ward the East sea, and his hinder part 
foward the utmost sea ; and his stink shall 
-somhe up, and bis ill savour shall come up, 
because he hath done great things.” 
Yours, &c. R. R—s—+. 


Iam apprehensive” 
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Srare ov Yor rn 1806. 
* (Continued from vol, LXXVII. 
p. 1212.) 
. Tue Caragonar. 

AST Frort. Although afew of 

the features of the Choir; exter- 
nally im its South front, preva ia 
this elevation, in the tracery to the 
Windows of the Ailes of the Choir, 
their architraves and sweeping cor- 
nices; yet the entire display im the 
other particulars are wholly changed: 
anew and unexampled corrtbination 
of decorations occur, ‘as extraordi- 
naty for their excessive richness of 
parts, as for their novelty in designs. 
and they may be deemed peculiar to 
this Church, a8 I cannot bring any 
other building in evidence to prove 
a similar taste. The long reign of 
Edward Ifl. duting which the Ca- 
thedral was working on to that height 
of sublimity we now view it ip, cun- 
tributed much to bring about’ many 
changes in professional skill; and 
surely from the West front to this 
Kast front, this positiog is fully con- 
firmed by the continued varieties to 
be encountered on every hand, 

The great parts of this front are, 
like those of the West front, divided 
into three portions by buttresses of 
singular elegance; the centre ones 
for the Choir, and the other two, 
right and left, for the Side-ailes of 
the Choir. The buttresses at the 
angles are octangular (contaming 
stairs); the others between the Choir 
and its ailes square; each buttress 
is crowned with spires. On the se- 
cond tier of the octangular buttresses 
are the States of twd Knights, pa- 
trons to the Church, such as are seen 
on the West front, but of a less de- 
gree of excellence in point of out, 
dine, than those on the latter 
On the third, fourth, and fifth tiers 
are delicate compartments, &c. On 
the second tiers of the square but- 
tresses are niches, ‘similar to those 
just noticed; on their third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh tiers are 
niches also, but of a far more deli- 
cate’ and superior cast. The great 
East window, which Drake calls, 
from the unbounded leve he bore 
his Church, ** the finest window in 
the world,” is isdeed a most wonder- 
ful piece uf workmanship; and, from 
the cast of its general lines, may be 
conjectured as giving the last effort 


~ gf masonic power ia the compliction 


of 
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of the entire structure, ,as its tracery 
aud disposure of the mullions ar 
altogetner architectural, being com- 
posed of perpecdicular and horizon- 
tal lines, arched heads to each 
division, both of the lesser as weil 
as ef the more eularged figures. 
Brom the base‘line to the sprogiig 
line of the litad of the window, are 
three divisions; in width of the win- 
dyw, nine divisions, In the tracery 
the divisions are. subdivided into 
eighteen parts, Every thing in the 
detail is cut and conbined together 
with such surprising art, and eadure, 
at this hour in such.complete orders 
that well may those who truly study 
the extraordmary frame of this Win- 
dow, be profuse in its praise, and 
zealous to inspire others with the 
same feeling and the’ same sentiments. 
lu: the architrave to the head of the 
window, are small niches with sta- 
tues; over the architrave the op: 
ing-cornice, and, in the spandreis, 
and on the sides of the windows, are 
a variety of niches and coinpartments. 
The several parapets to the But- 
tresses, Side-ailes, and Choir, are 
composed of perforated compart- 
ments, with straight and sweeping 
imented heads, pinnacles, &c. 
hese kind. of parapets are charm- 
ingly peculiar to this front, and they 
contribute not only delight, from 
their external appearance, but give 
high satisfaction to those who may 
occasionally walk within their point- 
ed avenues. 

The yarious niches to the square 
buttresses have jost their Statues, as 
have those accompanying the Great 
Window. In the frieze below the 
Great Window, is a line of seventeen 
Bostos, of much costumic interest, 
asi as ihe life;. the first, a King, 
‘and the last 4 Bishop; these being 
the only sculptures which bear any 
direct inteilivent characters, aud are 
said to give Edward Ill. and Jsisiryp 
Thorsby. Over the poiwt of the 
head of the Great Window is a niche, 
-with the Statue of the Bishop seated 
in Architectural triumph, an is cpus 
sidered as being the memorial of his 
having completed so vast an under- 
tsking as that of raising such a hyase 
of preyer as’ York Cathedral; thus 

jorifying: the name of the Most 

ligh, and anticipating, in some de- 

gree, those regions of bliss, which 

gil good men hope to eojoy im that 
. qvoria which knows no end ! 


‘ State of York Cathedral in 1806. 
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Tue Cuarten House As. the 
priucipal front bears with the Last 
aspect of the Church, it may be pro- 
per in this place to. give its descrip. 
tlon, The plan, bemg an octagon, 
shews at each angle een the 
upper halves rua into multilarious. 
forms, of pediments, flying arches, 
turrets, pinnacles, &c, &c. These de- 
corations, with the turo of the win- 
dows, and their fine tracery, carry us 
back to the early period of the great 
Edward the Third’s reayn, conturm, 
ing, in acertain degree, to the style 
of work of the Westeru part of the 
Cathedral... The openings of the 
windows are in five lights, and their 
heads immerge into smal: pointed 
arthes and circles, with their appro- 
priate turns, &. The parapet is 
plain, without battlements, or any 
compartmented embellishments. Ox 
the cappings (two or three mouldings 
by .way of finish) to the parapets are, 
at certain distances, grotesque and 
other ‘figures, appearing as if crawl- 
ing on the edge thereof. 

North front. Among the deco- 
rations, sume alterations eventually 
take place; asin the second and first 
Transepts. In the former, much of 
the embellishments are retrenched, 
yet still evince in this curtailment 
(necessary it may be, as the Chapter- 
house, from its affinity, would have 
shut from view uny profusion of 
work here set up) much symmetry, 
aud the principal design is well kept 
up. The ayenue to the Chapter 
house produces gnother change is 
the line, aud gives many of the cha- 
raetérs of that superb edifice ; though 
on a story above, square-headed win- 
dows have been inserted, probably 
done in the Tudor wera for some use 
ful purpose, now unknown. The 
next change is im the first ‘Iransept, 
where it is found, that mearly the 
whole upright is filled with five long 
lights or windows, above them are 
other windows, but of. far les 
importance: the whole assemblage 
shews the earliest mode of our Powt- 
ed Architecture. The exterior vf the 
Nave goes on uninterrupted, in fora 
being like the Seuth sile in all par 
ticdiars. : 

Towards the Eastern extremily, 
however, are some vestiges of ‘1. 
Serricune’s Cuaper, waiting, it 
with regret | speak it, their final et 
termination. dG 

“(T0 be continued.) 


Mr. 
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. r. Unpan, Birmingham, Mar. 7. 

ESTMESTON Chugeb,.eo, Sus- 

sex, is situate about five miles 
North of Lewes, and a mile North 
West of Street Church (of which a 
view has beea given in your vol. 
LXXIV. p. 1185.) It consisis of a 
‘Nave and a Chanvel ; with a South aile 
divided from the Nave by two pointed 
‘arches, at the Kast end. whereof isa 
Chancel, used as a burial-place for 


a Martens of Stantons, in this pa- .. 


» A-low tiled Turret at the West end 
of the ‘Church contains three bells. 
The Font is of stone, circular, rude 
and unornamented, In , the South 
aile are inscriptions om slabs for the 
followin : 

- Mary, wife of William Harfipton, 


rector of Ovingdeane, Jan. 15, 1728-9, ~ 


aged 25 yeats; Edward; sou of Wil- 
liam and Mary Hampton, March 31, 
4729, aged 3 months ; Charles Hamp- 
ton; May 29, 1729, aged 5 montlis ; 
~—Henry Packham,’ Nov. 2, 1725, 
aged 56 years; Jane, wife of Henry 
Packham, Oct. 31, 1751, aged 58 ;— 
Blizabeth, daughter of Mr. John 
Manning aiid Martha his wife, late 
of Albarn, wife of Henry Packhaui, 
March 24, 1720, aged 54, 
The Chancel is eutered by an ascent 
of,three steps under a plain semicir- 
arch; on ‘the plastér of which 
are the Temains of an antient paint- 


_ ing (in roundels) of the Signs of the 


ac, Or seasons of the year. 

The South wall of the Chancel ex- 
hibits a plain marblé monument for 
the | of the present Rector, thus 
inscri $ a 


Sacred 
to the memory. of 
, Frances 
daughter of the Rev. Francis Woodgate,’ 
of Mountfield im this county, 
vand wifeof the Rev. Richard Kidevut, 
» rector of this parish ; 
who gre lenye peut 1785, in the 
jut year of her age. 
Lamented bya Father,who had experienced 
her dutiful obedience ; 
regretted by Friends, whe valued the 
_ Sincerity of her attachments ;> 
by the Popr, who were cherished 
__ by her bounty. 
This marble.is placed here 
by an afflicted Husband, 
’ to commemorate 
her virtues and his own misfortuncs. 


Gent. Mac. August, 1808. 
( 


45.38 vue? 
On slabs in the C hageel : 
¥) SACRED. THIS TO. MBMORIE.\OF RICHARD 
~ CHALONER, OF THE CHAPPELL, GENTLEM4N- 
HE LIVED AN (ORTHODQXE CHRISTIAN, 
PEARED GOD, HONOVRED THE KI¥C, OBEYED 
THE CHYROH, AND WALKED THE FVLL ROWND 
OF CHARITIE. ME DIED OF AN APOPLEXIE, 
IN THE 46 YEAR OF HIS AGE, ON THE 12TH, 
AND Hls BODIE WAS, IN HOPE OF THE RESVR- 
RECTION .VNTO ETERNALL LIFE, HERE IX- 
TERRED THe liva or May 1664 *. 
RESYRGAM, 


Inscriptions fur Mrs. Ann, wie of - 
Richard. Chalonér, gent. Sept. 27, 
1696, aged 14; William, son of ditto, 
May..1713, aged 57; Mrs. Jane,daugh- 
ter of ditto, Sept.‘23, 1123, aged 68 ; 
Anne relict. of Rev. Edward Wilsons 
late vicar of Rye, Oct. 12, P41, 
aged 68.—A small stone inscribed : 

E, B. ; 
1714. 


On aslab stone in the Marten Chan- 
cel; 

Here is interred the body of John Mar- 
ten+; late of Stantons, in. Chiltington ; 
who departéd this life the 23d day of April, 
1741, aged 40 years. Also of Mrs. Mary 
Marten, relict of the aboyesaid Mr, John 
Marten, who died July the st, 1766, 
aged 74 ycars, Shin 

The Chapel (see Plate I.) stands 
at the Edstern extremity of the parish, 
in what is called the Chiltington end, 
and consists of only a Nave and Chan- 
cel ; without any monumental records 
whatever, as the burials are confined 
to Westy-eston. The Font is of stone, 
and chalice-formdd. The pulpit, bears 
the date of 1719, and a gallery at the 
West end MDCCXL. There is only 
one bell. ‘The chapel yard is conve- 
niently furnished with benches, for 
the village politicians to enjoy theig 
Suuday leisure, ; 

‘Sit simply oa @ rustic row f.” 
Yours, &ce. ir.L14m HamPer. 
as 

Mr. Unsan, Birmingham, Mar. 9. 

HILTON, co. Bucks, is a re- 

/ tired village situate about four 

miles North of Thame, co Oxon. 





* The Jast figure is, rather uncertain, 
as the stone is much weta. 

+ John- Marten Cripp§, esq. the fel- 
low-traveller of Dr, Clarke, whosg labours 
are well known, is the preseut representa- 
tive of this family. 

> Milton, Hymn on Nativity, . 
The 
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The Manor, at the cometin of 
Domesday Book, belonged alter 
Gitfard, and the succeeding owners 
3 e thus eaumerated by Messrs. Ly- 
fone, 4 Mogna britannia, vol. 

-poaiz ‘ 

F leliene Peyrre, the opulent steward 
ef King Heary JiI’s bouschold, had a seat 
at Chto and was possessed of the ma- 
nor, which continued some time in his fa- 
taily. Before 1550 it passed to the Crokes 
by purchase, from the family of Zouche ; 
it was again alienated in or about 1682, 
and having been successively in the fami- 
ties of Limbrey and Harvey, passed to 
the Carters, and is now, by marriage with 
the heiress of that family, the property of 
Sir Jobn Aubrey, bart. ae -— is in 

ighbouri rish 0! jourton. 

Py use, te ar of the late Mr. 
Carter, ig unoccupied.” 

The Church (see Picate J.) is in the 
form of a cross, of which the tower 
(containing three bells) is the North 

“Tradsept; the Belfry being open to 
the Nave. 

At the West end is a large marble 
monument, after the manner of an 
altar-piece; the centre tablet thus 
fuscribed 

Under this monument interred in the 
vault lye the remains-of Kichard Carter, 
esq. Patron of the Church, and Lord of 

ithe Manor #f Chilton ; native of the city 
of Oxford, and early im his youth a mem- 
ber of Balioj college in that University, 
ao whence he removed to the Inner 

Temple, London. In the reign of Queen 
Anne he was put into the Commission of the 
Peace for the county of Oxford. In the year 
1715, under the appointment of Francis 
Parl of Godolphiy, Lord Lieutenant end 
Custos Rotulorum, he was made a Deputy 
‘Lieutenant for that county. In 1719-20, 
he was appointed junior Judge for the 
‘ounties ef Anglesea, Caernarvon, and 
Metioneth, in North Wales; and the year 
following was advanced to the dignity 

‘of Chief Justice of the Grand Sessions for 
the counties of Glamorgan, Brecon, and 
Radnor in South Wales, in which he eon- 
tinued to the time of his death; maintain- 
ing always the character of a just magis- 
trate and an upright judge. He departed 
this life the 6th of Jan. 1755, aged 83. 

On the left-hand tablet : 

In the vault underneath lie the remains 
of George-Richard Carter, esq. eldest son 
of Richard Carter, esq.’ He died Jan. 
25, P71, in the 52d year of his age, 
keaving out of six children by Julia his 
wifeéonly two syrviving daughters, Martha- 
Catherine and Julia- Frances. A sound 
wnderstanding, a benevolent disposition, 


- 


and a peculiar good humour, rendered his 
character as truly amiable as his i i 
character a6 integra 


On the right-hand tablet: 


Interred in the vault beneath lie the 
remains of Julia the wife of George. Rich, 
Carter, esq. together with four childrea, 
She departed this life the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 1768, im the 44th year of her age, 


* She was a chearful and sincere friend, a 


charitable benefactress to the poor, ap 
affectionate wife, and a tender mother. 


A pointed arch leads into the Chan 
cel, which is divided from tue Nave 
ny a carved wooden screen. The 
Chancel is also longitudiually divided 
by another screen of the sare kind. 

he door being locked, aud no key 
to be procured, | was prevented from 
exammuing a fine old mouument with 
two recumbent figures, and several 
slabs on the floor to the memory of 
the Crokes. The monument “ of Sir 
John Croke, who died in 1608 (conti- 
nue Messrs. Lysons, Magna Brit. uf 
supra) is much ornamented in the 
style which then prevailed, and has 
his effigies in armour. Sir John was 
father of Sir George Croke, the cele 
brated lawyer, famous for his zealous 
opposition to the tax of ship-money, 
in the reign of Charles1. He wasa 
native of Chilton, and lies buried ia 
the church there, without any me- 
morial. On the South side of the 
entrance into the Chancel was a stone 
desk and pulpit; the desk remains, 
with the steps which led to the pulpit.” 
With deference to the opinion of 
these judicious Antiquaries, 1 cannot 
help thinking that it is the pulpit 
which now remains; and that the 
stairs led into the rood-loft. Would 
not a desk be quite unnecessary pre- 
vious to the Reformation (and surely 
this is of earlier date) till which time 
the services were performed at the 
altar? A pulpit would of course be 
used for exhortatory addresses, for 
which purpose we find it (without a 
desk, in Roman Catholick Chapels of 
the present day. 

In the Chancel is a niche for the 
Piseina, in which the iron-work of 
the hour-glass is now laid. The Font 
is octagonal, on a roved stand, and 
does not appear very autient. 


«The Rectory, to which manerial rights 
were annexed, was given to Nutley-abbey 
by its founder Walter Giffard: the impfo- 
priation is now vested in Sir John a7 

Ww 
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who is patron of the donative. At Easing- 

ton, a considerable hamlet of this parish, 

was formerly a Chapel of Ease. The ma- 

nor of Easington, which was for many ge- 

nerations in the noble fam ly of Stafford, 

has of late years been annexed to Chilton.” 
; Lysons, wf supra. 


Chilton and Easington are thus re- 
cofded in Domesday Book, vol. I. 
fol. 147, col. 1, uader “ Terra Wal- 
terij Gifard,” in Ticheshele hundred + 


Waiter himself holds Chiltone. It an- 
éwers for 10 hides. The avable is 10 
ploughlands. In the demesne are four 
cess employing four ploughs, and 10 
fillans, with four bor lars, have s1x ploughs. 
There are. :hree bondmen, a meadow of 
the mesure ef-taree ploughlands, and a 
food affording pannage for 100 hogs. Its 
\ whole value is seven pounds; when en- 
tered on (by Waiter Giffard) it was worth 
¢ight pounds, and as much in the time of 
King Edward the Confessor. Alric the 
son of Goding, a thane of King Edwards, 
held this manor. 

“ Roger holds Hestnctone of Walter. 
It answers for 15 hides. The arable 
is four ploughiands ; two are in the ‘de. 
mesne, and five villans have two. Here 
éré two bon iinen. and a meadow of the 
measure of cwo ploughiands. It is, and al- 
ways was, valued at 60 shillings. Alric 
the son of Goding held this manor, and had 
@ power to alienate it.” 

Yours, &c. Wirtiam Hamer. 
lacie comme 
Sambrook-court, 

Mr. Unnan, * July 25. 

I’ you think it will afford any gra- 
tification to your readers to be 


preseated with a fac-simile of the haud- 
writing of Buonaparte( (7. /. ) the pre- 
sent Kuler of Krauce, the original 
letter, which is a genuine one, is at 
Your service; but, as the autograph 
‘weather obscure 1 transcribe it. 


Yours, &c, J.C. Lerrsom. 
* Citoyen, 

* Je vous remercie de tout ce que vétre 
lettre content d? amical ; croiez ala recipro- 
site de mes sentiments. Bonaparte. 

“ Le p* Florial. an. iv.” 

———— 
Mr. Unsan, Liverpool, July 30. 

ITH this you will receive an 

original Petition and Letter 
(Plate 1.) of the celebrated Mathew 
Buckinger, well known to most Vir- 
tiosi for his beautiful specimens of 
prnamental penmanship, though bora 
Without hands, legs, of thighs : and 
the Petition contains a sketch of the 
life of this exiraordinary man m his 


own wor's. You ti dy, perhaps, deer 

it suthicieutly interesting for msertion 

in your valuable Magazine. 
Yours, &c. W. Buitocn. 


‘* To the R ght Honourable and Honourable 
the Connnissioners for the poor Pala- 
tines. f F 
The humble Petition of Mathew 

inger, a German, and Anna-Eliga 

Tyse, his wife, a Palatine, 

“Humbly sheweth, , 

“That your Petitioner, Mathew Buch- 
inger, was born im Germany without 
hands, legs, or thighs; that h¢e iy mar- 
ried to Anna-Elizabeth Tyse, daughter of 
Mathias Tyse, a Palatine, deceased, whose 
widow, Margaret Tyse, amd some of her 
children, are now settled unde? Ablé Ram, 
esq. at Gory, and allowed as a@ family : 

* That your Petitioner hath. taken two 
of the children, viz..John Jost Tyse and 
Mary Tyse, to maintain’ them : 

“That your Petitioner hath taken two 
of the children to maintain them, while 
your Petitioner, by hi¢ worldefful arts and 
God's assistance, is able to do so. But 
since the Parliament sat, most of the king- 
dom has visited your Petitioner, whe is 
no longer a novelty io them, having shewed 
through all the kingdom, But your Peti- 
tioner’s expences and great charges in tra~ 
velling and keeping servants, who mast 
Support the entertainment with musick 
and other employments, eats out, wastes, 
and consumes much the greater part of 
the profit ; so that now your Petitioner de- 
Spairs of getting any more: That your 
Petitioner has six children by his former 
wives, which he must provide for, and two 
by this; so that, if it should please Gad 
to take him away, he knows not how those 
two last, and his present wife, will be 
provided for; but his wife being willing 
to retu:n to the county Wexford, where 
her mother and the rest of the family live, 
to settle under Col.Ram : 

“YourPetitioners humblypray, that your 

etitioner, since he has married one of 

Mathias Tyse daygtitert, may be used as 

Other Palatines are, and be allowed to be” 

a family, and to receive as other Pailatines 

that marry, the King’s Boanty, while she 

resides in this kingdom; and your Peti- 
tioners will ever pray. 
“* Matthew Buchinger, and 
“ Anna-"liz. Buchinger,or Tyg,” 
——— 

Mr. Uneaw, July 15. 

| EGRETTING, as! sincerely do, 
that the ball of controversy bas 
been so long kept up between your 

Correspondent Mr. Carter, om the be- 

half of genuige Gothic (or more pro- 

perly British) Architecture, aud the nue 
incrous advocates for the lnnovativns,, 
which 
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which the remainjng specimers. of it 
are every day’ undergoing; I must 
et solicit your permission to say a 
ew words in The Architect's behalf; 
icularly in answer to An old Cor- 
sespondent, p. 481. 
<I will not, however, Mr. Urban, at- 
tempt to papegyrize Mr. Carter's 
style of writing ; but concede al] his 
Opponents can desire, that the pro- 
ductions of his pen do by no means 
equal those of his penci!. But, with 
respect to the matter in dispute, I 
venture distinctly to aflirm, that the 
rounds of Mr. Carter's objections to 
the alterations which have been made, 
or are now making, in wany of our 
antient edifices, may be very distinctly 
collected from his wrilings; and that 
they have by no means been satis- 
factorily refuted; the writers against 
him having, on the coutrary, con- 
tented themselves with strictures on 
some of his very strong expressions ; 
with declarations of the legal com- 
petency of the authorities under 
which these changes are nade—with 
personal reflections oh him—or, b 
some means or other, generally with 
begging the question. ‘ 
r. Carter's objections are, first, 
to the substitution of an untried com- 
position for stone; 2d, to such dete- 
riorations from the original designs 
as alter the true character of. the 
buildings, in which character their 
beauty consists, and of which true 
character I veniure to consider him, 
Mr. Carler, as by far the most com- 
petent judge. ‘Third, Tothe desiruc- 
tion of rich, deeply excavated, and 
very. complex mouldings, peculiar to 
the antient style of buiiding, and pro- 
ductive of that grand effect, and those 
awfal sensations, with which such 
Edifices commonly strike the hehold- 


ers; and to the substitution of oth 
of less depth and complexity, a 
consequently of much cheaper work. 
manship; and which do not occasion 
any such sensations ia the minds of 
spectators. Fourth, To the removal 
of screens, statues, monuments, and 
sometimes Chapels*; as well as of 
gravestones, &c. from the pavement, 
which, whether perfect or imperfect, 
are highly interesting as memoranda 
intimately connected with the history 
of the respective fabrichs. Fifth, 
To the invariable practice of oblite- 
rating all traces of the antient paint. 
ings which fornied a part of the ori- 
ginal design. And lastly, to the in 
congruous association of parts of the 
different and very distinct kinds of 
Saxon, Norman, and English Archi- 
tecture in the same modern structures. 
The Architect has oapreesy pointed 
out many instances of such practices 
as the above; and he expresses a de- 
cided distrust of all the modern pro- 
jects for improvement, until com- 
petent Architects are found and em- 
ployed to superintend them. Of their 
necessity also he expresses doubt; 
and does not seem willmg to take the 
disinterested word of a Master-mason 
for that mecessity, unsupported b 
any corroborative proofs, and in dt 
rect contradiction to the decisions of 
his own superior judgment, and the 
evidence of his senses. Of the inex- 
pediency of taking the opinions of 
Masler-masons, or any other Masters, 
in cases wherein their interests are 
so directly concerned, your Readers 
may be enabled to judge by referring 
to Smeaton’s Report ov Kainsgate 
Harbour, 1791, pp. 53, et seq. +; the 
po of which, J confess, power- 
ully brought back to my recollection 
the instructive fable which | had 





* As at Salisbury. 
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+ When Ramsgate:Pier was so far forwarded as to promise the most beneficial con- 
sequences to the British Marine, it was perceived that a dry dock would be an impor-’ 
tant appendage; a plan was accordingly obtained from a competent professional gen- 
tleman,. Mr. Smeaton, for the construction’of one, similar to those which had been so 
usefulat Liverpool and in other -places. This plan was adopted, subject, however, to. 
the alteration of the Master-mason, who persuaded the Trustees to substitute a stone 
pavement for a timber floor; this failed in the first experiment, being borne up by the 
water rising from beneath, owing; as was shrewdly stated by the Mason, to the lightness 
ofthe pavement, and which he proposed to remedy by the substitution of large blocks of 
Purbeck or Portland. The latter, having been obtained, were used; when, wonderful 
to relate, the subtle element found its way between the joints of the blocks, with almost 
as much ease and rapidity as it had from beneath the slabs. Thus, after nearly the 
expence of constructing two docks had been incurred by the Trust, the original pro- 
jeetor’s assistance was again sought, and the object fully attained by an adherence to 
his unmutilated original plan. ‘ 

often 
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read and well digested in my 
ge; wherein a Mason, a Car- 
r, and a Currier, are described 
as conferring together, and each de- 
cidedly proposing the material in 
which he traded, as the most eligible 
substance for the fortification of a 
City. However absurd the story of 
this fable’ may appear to the dispas- 
sionate mind, even of a child, it bas 
often been, aud will still be verified 
in the experience of every credulous 
employer. . 
Now, Mr. Urban, if your Old Cor- 


‘respondent, or any new Correspond- 


ent, will undertake to shew by good 
and clear evidence, or fair reasoning, 
that the changés above stated do 
really restore our antient buildings to 
their original and proper character— 
if he will prove, for instance, that 
the present frout of the Guildhall is 
as truly beautiful, and perfectly ac- 
cording to the rules of the Antient 
English Architecture, as was the old 
front, with its statues and battlements 
—that the West front of Lincoln 
Minster is now as chaste as before its 
unnatural union with this favourite 
composition—or that the very costly, 
hor I believe to the present hour, 

erless, new front to the House 
of Lords, is as beautiful as any given 
specimen of the British Architecture 
in the ages when it prevailed, he will 
then, so far forth, at least answer Mr. 
Carter; but merely to say, that Mr. 
W—— is an honourable man, or that 
the Deans and Chapters employ the 
most skilful persons they can find, 
even, if the assertions were strictly 
correct, is not answering Mr. Carter's 

ions. 
—E 

Me. Bishop Stortford, 

Mr: Unsan, Augie 4. 

Te subsequent quotations and re- 

marks, it ishoped, may point out 
some coincidence of custom between 
the antient Trojans, and the Abys- 
sinians of the present day, with 
respect to the Cereale Solum, men- 
tioned by Virgil; and probably in- 
duce some one of your learned Cor- 
respondents to enter more fully into 
the discussion than this Paper pre- 
sumes to. 

In Ap. |. iii. v. 255—7, we have the 
following well-known prediction of a 
most alarming famine. 

Sed non ante datam cingetis meeni- 

bus urberh, 


Quim vos dira fames, nostreque in- 

juria cedis sas. 
Ambesas subigat malis absumere men- 
But the accomplishment of this s¢¢ 
ingly awful Prophecy, ins of be- 
ing a serious event, was, in reality, 
ludicrons; which we have an account 
of, 2n. |. vii. v. L11—116. 

Et Cereale solum pomis agrestibus 

augent. morsus 
Consumptis bic forte aliis, ut vertere 
Exiguam in Cererem penuria adegit 
edendi; ~ _ on 
Et violare manu malisque audacibus 
Fatalis crusti, patulis nec parcere 
quadris: (quit liilus? 
Heus! etiam mensas consumimus, in- 

The Cereale selum, or trencher of 
bread, here said to have been in use 
with the Trojans, is what more im- 
mediately constitutes the object of 
the present inquiry. This was com- 
posed of flour, which, after having been 
moistened, was formed iato a broad 
cake, resembling a round trencher, 
and when dried, became so exceed- 
ingly hard, as to -be used instead of 
a plate or trencher. During its 
formation it received the impression 
or mark of a cross, like the letter X; 
and this is what is supposed to be 
signified by the expression, patulis 
quadris. 

It is probable, the Cereale solum 
was used chiefly asa plate or trencher, 
apd seldom eaten, as the circumstance 
of its being so, in the instance above 
cited, appears to have been acci- 
dental. 

Whether this usage was peculiar to 
the Phrygians, or common to the 
provinces of Asia, or imported from 
more distant regions, docs not ap 
pear. 

But there is a custom nearly allied 
to this, mentioned by the celebrated 
James Bruce, Esq. in his Travels to 
discover the Source of the Nile; 
where he records a bloody banquet 
of the Abyssinians on living flesh. 

“ There are then (he says) laid be- 
fore every guest, instead of plates, 
round cakes, if | may so call them, 
about twice as big as a pancake, and 
something thicker and tougher. It 
isunleavened bread of a sourish taste, 
far from being disagreeable, and very 
easily digested, made of a graia 
called teff. It is of different colours, 
from black to the colour of the 
whitest wheat-bread. ‘Three or four 
of these cakes are generally put up 

permost 
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permost, for the food of the person 
posite’ to whose scat they are 
placed Beneath thése are four or 
ve of ordinary bread, and of a biack- 
ish kind. These serve the masier to 
wipe bis fingers upon, and afterwards 
the servant for bread to his diner. 

“ Two or three servants then come, 
etch with 2 square piece of beef in 
his bare hands, laying it upou the 
cakes of teff, pluccd like disaes down 
thetable. The company are so ranged 
that one man siis between two wo- 
mien; the man cuts a thin piece; the 
Women take the steak and cut it 
lengthways; like strings, about the 
thickness of your little fingér, then 
cross-ways into square pieces, some- 
thing smaller than dice. This they 
Iny upon a piece of the teff bread, 
strongly powdered with black pep- 
oat then wrap it up in the teff 

like a cartridge. 

“tn the mean time, the man, with 
each hand resting upon his neigh- 
bour’s knee, his body stooping, ‘his 
head low and forwatd, and mouth 
open, very like an idiot, turns to the 
one whose cartridge is first ready, 
who stufts the whole of it into lis 
mouth. No man in Abyssinia, of 
any fashion whatever, feeds himself, 
or touches his own meat.” bruce's 
Travels, vol, [}', p. 483—4. 

I forbear at present to subjoin 
more remarks on these “two appa- 
rently similar customs, leaving it to 
the diserction of the Reader to trace 
their common analogy. 

Yours, &c. 
a 
Mr. Unnan, July Wl. 
OUR insertion of a few strictures 
on Mr.W iften’s description of Hod- 
desdon which he has given (notin com- 
mendam ) with the Vicarage Church of 
Broxbuurne, will contribute much to 
the satisixctionofseveral of yourR ead- 
ers resident in this neighbourhood. 

Broxbourne and Hoddesdon to one 
who is travelling thro’ them, must 
appear as like each other (to use a 
evarse but significant illustration) as 
two Peas; saving only (hat ove may 
possibly be more populous than the 
other, and the houses in Hoddesdon 
more contiguous; | shall therefore 
make Mr. W’s description of Brox- 
bourne serve for both, axany one will 
see it may easily do, m atalis mutandis. 

“ The Hamlet of Hoddesdon stands 
upon a smell eminence” (an advantage it 


J. Driver. 


has over Broxbourne by the bye) “‘ situate 
very agreeably for business or pleasure. 
Kt is about four miles S. of Ware, and the 
same distance from Hertford; and con. 
veyances to the mietropolis for persons or 
gools by stages or waggons, are easily ob- 
tained, as they are passing-through every 
hour of the day. ‘The Country round is 
beautifully diversified by hanguiy woods; 
the meandring courses of rivers, the 
spires of distant Churches peeping from 
behind the verdure which envelopes the 
landscape, present to the observing eye 
an interesting sight.” 

1 now proceed to make a short 
comment on the offensive passage. 

“ Of the situation and appearance of 
Hoddesdon little can be said; it is mot 
calculated to excite admiration either by 
its rusticity or elegance, and docs not 
seem a place which a person would will- 
ingly choose to spend his days in.” 

But it is to be hoped there are 
other things in the worid equally cal- 
culated to éxeite lasting admiration, 
as rusticity, er elegance. Besides, 
the objection to the situation of this 
cheerful littie Hamlet has already 
been obviated by the proots of its re- 
semblance te Broxbourne, in the 
praises of which Mr. W. has been 
justly so lavish. The plain ‘act is, 
that there are many repectable and 
pleasant families of a diflerent way of 
thinking from Mr. W. who bave 
passed many of their days in Hoddes 
don, and who are likely to spend the 
rest there in their aceust.med bom 
mony and happiness; aud which 
hove peobably nd inclination to seek 
form Lansdown Crescent, or on the 
sides of Wii dermere, or the moun- 
tains of Cumberland. The situation 
of Hoddesdon is confessedly salu 
brious, having. attracted mauy to it 
by choice, and being recomm 
to others as invalids. 

“ It is situate at a convenient distanée 
from London, yet is without Trade.” 

Asticht mistake of cause and effect; 
for if the assertion be true, the effect 
is prob. bly owing to the very cause, 
whieh our writer thinks ought to pro- 
duce Trade, viz. its vicinity to Lon- 
don! Trade is aterm of great lati- 
tude: and if Hoddesdon hath not the 
stalls of Leadenhall, or the high 
houses of Spital-tields, it loses nothing 
of rusticity or elegance ou these at- 
count’. But it hath shops, and a 
mill; and | dare veuture to affirm, 
that Messrs. Christie and Cathrow 
could disprove our writer's assertion 


by 
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by more substantial documents to the 
coutrary, than asy- which he may be 
jn possession of ; aad indeed, the ex- 
lensive Premises of ibcic Brewery are 
alone well calculated to excite the 
admiratioa and skirst ot any travelier 
whatever. i 
« It is near two rivers, yet derives no 
adyantage from either.” . 
That is being biind indeed, if it be 
drue—(a third stream might have 
been added, it being nearer to the 
Stort than broxbourne is) but does it 
get nothing? neither water, nor 
water-carniage, nor fresh-water fish ? 
that rustic tho’ inelezant fare.) The 
fact is, it getsall three aud every other 
convenieuce comimenly touad iu simni- 
lar situalions, near navigable rivers. 
Now comes the heavycharge, which 
is to siwk poor Hoddesdon for ever, 
most eloqueutly reserved for the last. 
“it has no curiosities, or antiquities, 
ef any note.” 
And therefore (by the context) is 
not calculated to excite admiration! 
I could contidently name some 
modern exceilences which it bvasts 
of, well calculated ior such a purpose; 
but 1 suppose he means it has nothing 
to amuse idle ‘ravellers: then iet 
such keep away. Yet he allows of 
antiquity—the old clock! which 
isall (he says) that is left of the old 
Chapel, which w s pulled down. This 
indeed, is little euough for an Anti- 
, who may say with the Poet, 
“ We take no note of time 
But by its loss.” Younc. 
_ Had the writer looked to right as 
well as left, he might have seen aa 
elegant modera Chapel built in the 
toom of the old one. And if be is 
just, be must allow this good practice 
of the inkabitan's of Hyddesden to be 
of very great antiquity. 1 mean the 
custom of resioring to the full, vene- 
rable buildiags that have been pulled 
down: so aatient, that it is almost 
lost in modern Europe, where, if 
they can but pull dowa, no matter 
who rebutids. 1 may add, it is wor- 
thy of just adimiration—more so, 
perhaps, than some wrilers are will- 
og to allow. : 
ut eveu amongst Antiquities, this 
Writer has catiel tite famous 
thatched House where Isiac Walton 
and his friend sir H. Wottou used to 
regale themsetyc safvec having reaped 
SMC amusement at jerst ivumt Lue 
Seler. - Aud the gevd Samaritan, 
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pouring forth her saubrious streams 
purer (aau which Pindar himself, that 
aniient Kncomiast upoa water, never 
drank at Diree or Aganipp’. Aud 
opposite to her, the little squab fj- 
gure, which, from its curiosity, shape, 
aud peculiarity of phiz, might puz- 
zie the abiest Aatiquary to deteriuine 
whether it be Pagan or Jew, Augel or 
Devil. 

It would be expecting too much to 
suppose, that any ove fond of An- 
tiquities could condescend for ouce to 
siik the Antiquary in the convenient 
Traveller or Tourist: yet | dare ag- 
swer for it honest Daniel Patterson 
will be read with profit when this 
Writer’s opinions are lost or forgot- 
ten, ‘That Compiler kindly mentions 
two things to be seen at Hoddesdon, 
well worthy the taste of travellers 
of every description; | mean, a Bull 
and a Liou! where the most curious 
thing would be, their tinding nothing 
to eal, aud the greatest Antiquity to 
be fouad, old Port to drink. 

Some ‘l'ourists, Mr. Urban, (as you 
have doubtless remarked) make their 
observations with so much haste, and 
upon so feeble an authority, as well 
as with so little judgment of selec. 
tion, that it would appear they took 
a sort of pride in writing gv fast as 
they could travel; which will na- 
turally bring to your Readers’ minds 
the example of the celebrated Fo- 
reigner, who, in order to get over the 
Principality of Wales ‘within a pre- 
scribed time, visited one half of that 
beautiful country by moonlight; of 
course, therefore, if he saw some 
things less distivetly than others, and 
many things not at all, we canaot 
wonder that his journal should par- 
take of the like defects: but then, 
Sir, it should be remembered in miti- 
gation, that he was travelling and 
writing for his breads; and couge- 
— y he might well resemble that 
amous Bird of Wisdom, which rarel 
ventures abroad in quest of its 
till after sun-set. " 

Yours, &c. A Moveags. 
ne 
Mr. Urnsan, July 18. 
I SHALL be very glad if you will 

per it me to repeat the notice * of 
a great mistake « geiumar, which 
lias been adopted for soveral yearsby 
very emiuent writers. « mean, the 
phrase of “it were neadless, it were 

* See m Jauuary, p, 38, 

super- 
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superfluous, &c.” If any one should 
think that-the authority of so many 

vod writers is quite sufficient to es- 
dablish this phrase, I must beg leave 
to refer him to Dr. Lowth, who in 
his English Grammar (1169, p. 72) 


bas this observation: “ Shall we in - 


deference to these great authorities 
(Milton, Dryden, Addison, Prior, 
Pope, and Swift) allow wert to be 
the same with wast, and common to 
the indicative and subjunctive mode ? 
or rather abide by the practice of our 
best antient writers; the propriety 
of the language, which requires, as 
far as may be, distinct forms for dif- 
ferent modes; and the analogy of 
formation in each mode; | wast, thou 
wast, | were, thou wert? all which 
conspire to make wert peculiar to 

the subjunctive mode. A. B. 

- —e— 

Mr. Urnsay, August 3. 
R. MILNER, in his “ Letters to 
a Prebendary,” p. 175, gives an 
account of Francis Tresham, Esq. 
A residence of more years than forty 
in the neighbourhood of Rowell in 
Northamptonshire (where the unfi- 
pished' market-place bears honour- 
able testimony to the benevolent in- 
tent of his father, Sir Thomas) has 
long madg that name familiar to me ; 
though I do not know that it has, 
within that time, been borne other- 
wise than as the Christian name of an 
opulent yeoman in the neighbourhood, 
en descendants (though extinct in 
the male line) I believe still retain it as 
such. Of the Garden-house at New- 
ton Hall, near Rushton, the then seat 

of the Treshams, you have former! 
iven us a print and account, yol. 

IL], p. 104. The Doctor tells us, 

“* That his character and history leads 
us to suspect, &c ;” and also “that he never 
attempted to fly, presuming, no doubt, that 
he was sufficiently protected at Court.” 
“ Being however seized upon and com- 
mitted to the Tower, he met with a sudden 
death in the course of a few days, before 
any trial or éxamination of him took 
place. On this gccasion, a report was 
spread abroad, that he was carried off by 
the stranguary, Which is not a disorder 
that takes a sudden turn; whereas the 
physician who attended him pronounced 
that he died of poison,” 

This latter direct assertion is some- 
-what more to the poiut, than the 


“ suspicion” and “‘ presumption, with- - 


out doubt,” above quoted; and it 
were more so, bad the Doctor thought 


’ 


proper to give us his author, and bis 
author's author, for ‘bis tale. An 
thony Wood, in his Athenz Oxonien- 
ses, vol. 1. p. 282, gives us as follows: 


“ Prancis Tresham wrote De Officio 
Principis Christiani} in which he main. 
tains the lawfulness of deposing’ Kings; 
an obstinate heretick having no right to 
dominion. At length, this person, who 
was a strict Roman Catholick, being deeply 
engaged in the Gunpowder-Treason (as 
he had before been imthat of Robert Earl 
of Essex in 1600) was taken and committed 
prisoner to the Tower of London; where 
he diéd of the stranguary, say some; 
others, that he murdered himself; yet a 
venerable author* tells us, that he being 
sick in the Tower, and Dr. William Butler, 
the great physician of Cambridge, coming 
to-visithim, as his fashion wax, gave him a 
piece of very pure-gold to put in his 
mouth, and, upon taking out that gold, 
Butler said, he was poisoned.” This Fran- 
cis Tresham was the person who wrote the 
Letter to the Lord Mount-Eagie, &c.” 

How far that empirical ex periment 
may be considered by Dr. Milner as 
a test, it isnot for me to pronouncet; 
but how far A. Wood’s author de- 
serves the title of venerable, we may 
judge by referring to an authentic 
document, no other than his last will, 
now before me, in the Appendix, 
No. 17, p..167, tothe “ Royal Tribes 
of Weles;” a large-paper copy of 
which work, with proof prints, fom 
the Wrexham press, anno 1799, was 
age to me in the year 1800, 

y the author, Philip Yorke, Esq, of 
Erthig, who had reckoned on pub- 
lishing a second volume, had his valu- 
ble life been spared. . 


“Bisnorp Goopman’s Witt. 

“* In the name of the Father, ‘and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, our Creator, 
our Redeemer, our Sanctifier, three Per- 
sons and one God, Amen. 

“ This seventeenth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord 1755, I, Godfrey 
Goodman, Bishop, late of Gloucester, being 
weak in body, but of perfect memory and . 
understanding, I praise God for it, do 
hereby make and declare this my last Will 
and Testament, and thereby revoking all 
former Wills and Testaments by me made. 
And first of all, I give and bequeath my 





* “ Godfr. Goodman, Bp. of Glouces- 
ter, in his Review of the Court of King 
James, by Sir A. W. MS. Bibl.° Bod. 
15, 76.” 

+ It certainly does not determine, 
whether he poisoned himself, or was-poi- 
soned by others. ' 

} Mis-printed for 1655. 
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‘and by the death and 
‘Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, dying a 


earnest of my 


% 


% 
4 
3 






sinful soul to God, hoping, by his mercy, 
passion Of my dear 


member of his Church, that he will take 
me into the number of bis Elect. 1 do 
humbly thunk God that he hath given me 
a penitent and a coutrite heart, as an 

repentance and reconcilia- 
tion to himself; and here I profess, that 
as I have livad, so | die, most constant in 


‘all the Artighes of the Christian Faith, and \ 


in all the Doctrine of God’s Holy Catho- 
lick and Apostolick Church, whereof I do 
acknowledge the Church of Rome to be the 
Mother Church ; and I do verily believe that 
no other Church hath any Salvation in it, 
but only so far as it concurs with the Faith of 


‘the Church of Rome.” 


I make no ¢omments on this clause 
of the Will of a supposed Protestant 
Prelate of the Church of England; 
aod | add only, as a curious circum- 
stance, that, having among his other 
legacies bequeathed £20. per annum 
to a gentleman’ who shail desire to 
travel, he makes this qualification, 
“ pulchrior, doctior, nubilior, ceteris 
paribus anteferendus.” ny the close 
of the Will, he * beseeches God to 
bless all the estates of Men; and ty 
send times of peace and quictness in 
this Church, and to restore her to 
her just revenues and honvur,” &e. 

Subscribed ** Govr. Goovman ;” 
and, as 1. presume, duly witnessed, 
though Mr. Yorke gives the initials 
only i—R. H,.—S. A—L. P.—M. Ss. 

“ This Will was proved in London, be- 
fore the Judges for Probate of Wills, and - 
carefully authorized, the 16th of February, 
in the Year of our Lord 1655, by the oath 
of Gabricl Goodman, kinsinan to the De- 
ceased, and sole Exceutor, named in the © 
said Will, of all and singular the goods, 
chattels, and. debts, of the said Deceased, 
being first legally sworn, truly to admi- 
hister the same. 
4 Tuos. Wheraam, 


Reg. Dep.” 
' EJ. 
————— 
Mr. Unpan, August 5. 


ace my Survey of Bermondsey 
Abbey, p. 476, various fragments 
of Architectural and Sculptural sub- 
jects have been taken out from among 
the rubble of the walls now pulling _ 
down, eat ie maeber hast com- 
two plates for your Miscellany. 
first gears 5 now anes and the 

w » when you judge 
Giwr. Mac. y bane ~ imo. os 


v4 


‘Long time he thought, and could 


“pare notes ee 


my great surprise, 
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proper to Msert it. I arrange the 
articles in some sort of chronological 
order, which may serve to shew, that 
the elevations of this Abbey have 
been more than once constructed, 
the workmen to each new pile using 
the destroyed particles as a ready ma- 
terial to fill up, with other substances, 
the inner parts, of the walls and 
foundations.  * 

1. The iuclined Saxon Cross (drawn 
1783), as described p. 479. 

2. Saxon Capital, plain; abacus 


3. Saxon Capital, enriched: abacus 
destrdyed. 

4. Saxon Blocking. 

5. Part of a Saxon Jamb to a door- 
Way. 

6. Grotesque Iléad (wall still stand- 


‘destroyed. 


_ing where it is visible) for @ Saxon 


B ocking. ‘ 

7. Head of a Saxon Lady; the 
sinaller parts obliterated. 

8. Head of a Saxon King; now 
stuck in the front of a new public- 
house, built on the site of the Abbey. 

9. Part of a Saxon abacus. 

10. Part of aSaxou column. 

11, United Saxon bases, . . 

12. Part of a Saxon base. 

Yours, &c. Aw Ancurtecr. 
a 


Mr. Unpa x, . August 14, 
the last edition of 


PON readin 
Pope's Works (Bowles’s, in 10 


vols, 8vo, 1806). 1 find in vol. VI. 


p- 202, note s, the following passage, 
cited by Warton, from Dryden's poem 
of the lind and Panther: -, 
“‘ The divine Blacksmith, in th’ abyss of 
light, ‘ 
Yawning and lolling with a careless beat, 
Struck out the mute creation at a heat; 


But he work’d bard to han outoursouls, 
He blew the bellows, and stirr’d up the 
conts, [sudden 


not on a 
Knead up with unskimm’d milk this reas’n- 
ing pudding.” = 
Now, Mr. Urban, I mast ‘confess, 
that upon reading thi, it struck me 
to be a master-piece of absurdity, 
not oa torgpes y uoworthy of the. 
ot Dryden, but of auy man who fad 
the -least. prcteusions to the title of a 
poet. I inynediately took dowa my 
edition of in order to com- 
Doctors when, to 
1 could discover 
no 
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no such ¢ in the Hind and Pan- 
ther. there “is certainly a passage 
somewhat like it, which runs thus: 

* The Smith divine, aswith a careless beat, 
Struck out the mute creation at a heat : 
Bat wihien arriv'd at last to human race, 
The Godhead took a deep considering 


d to di inguish man from all the rest, 
nlock’d the sacred treasures of his breast, 
And mercy mix’d with reason did impart, 
One to his head, the other to his heart : 
Reasen to rule, and mercy to forgive : 
The first is law, the last prerogative.” 

I quote from an edition published 
by Tonson in 1767. The passage 
cited isin vol, 11. p. 19. 

Here we do not find the divine 
Blacksmith “ yawning and lolling,” 
nor the vulgar expression of ‘ ham- 
mering out our souls.” Nothing 
about “ blowing bellows,” or “ stir- 
ting up coals;” nor is the Deity sud- 
deely converted from a smith to a 
baker, as in Warton'’s note, where 
We is said'to “ knead up with un- 
skimm’d milk this reas’ning pudding.” 

- Observe too that the Doctor is citing 
this very passage as an instance of 
Dryden's profaneness and absurdity. 
How happens it that this great mis- 
take has committed? Surely it 
is no excuse’for an author who cites 
passages from ‘the works of another 
m so very incorrect a way, to say he 

uotes from memory, although this 
; ogy is frequently imtroduced. In 
stance, no such apo- 


we present 
lovy is to be found, nor doves it ap- 
r that the passage has been quoted 


rom memory. Indeed, such an apo- 
legy would here be inadmissible; for, 
BO doubt, Dr. Warton was in posses- 
sion of the works of Dryden, and it 
was therefore incumbent u him 
to cite the passage from the book 
itself. I have frequently had occa- 
sion to.observe, that authors are teo 
inattentive to accuracy in this respect, 
and content themselves with giving 
‘the substance of a passage cited, 
élothed ‘ia a diction of ‘their own, 
when they might, by reaching down 
a book, set forth the passage itself 
i ity autbentie shape. 

Before I finish my Epistle, Mr. Ur- 
ban, permit me to say a few words 
on the tt of references. In thc 
-same vol. VI: of the work which has 
called forth the present animadver- 
sions at -p. 924, “Dr. Warton .refers 
the Reader to a passage in Gibbon’s 
History, which he says is te be found 


“©¥ De, Warton 


in vol. VI. p. 569. Now it ha 
that there yi not 500 pages om 
eve of Gibbon’s volumes * ; and, 
looking into the Index of his tie 
tory for the passage alluded to, [ 
found it to be in vol. XII. p. 326; 
so that neither volume nor page are 
correctly cited. Such mistakes must 
surely originate in downright care- 
lessness, and are, in my opinion, ex- 
tremely reprehensible. Ido not se. 
lect these under the idea that ¢ 
are solitary instances of such inaceu- 
racies. They abound in works of all 
descriptions, and give infinite trouble 
to a reader who wishes to cousult the 
passages referred to. 

Aw Occasionau Connesronpest, 

a 

LETTER Lill. ON PRISONS. 

“It shall be with him, and he shall 
read therein, that he may learn to fear 
the Lord.” Deut. xvii. 19. 

; Sambrook-court, 
Mr. Unban, August 2), 
HE following history is so copi- 
ous, as would have induced tie 

to avoid troubling the publick with 
any remarks of mine, had not the or- 
casion been offered of noticing theat- 
tention exerciged towards the 
soners, of introducing religious books, 
to suit the conditions of the objects 
confinedt. In the regulations of 
Massachusetts State Prison, in Ame- 
rica, Sect. 1. Art. 4. it is ‘expressly 
ordered, that “the Superintendant 
shall prycure such books as the ver 
lain may think necessary 
for the prisouers, and they shall be 
permitted to use no other.” On that 
Continent, prisoners are confined, not 
merely for punishment, but likewise 
for reformation. It is there specifi- 
cally enjuined : “That the Chaplain 
shall consider it his duty, as frequently 
as may be consistent with other avo 
cations, to see the prisoners alone ia 
theif rooms, to enquire into their 
states, to instruct them in spiritual 
concerns, to distribute moral and re- 
ligious books among them at his dit 
¢retion, and'to do all other thi 
within his province which shall ai 
the design of the Government in Te- 
fortning the prisoners.” Sect. 2. Art. 
_' similar spirit is laudably extend 
ing in this country, aud mavy respect 
able characters have devoted theit 





probably refers yo the 
quarto edition of Gibben. Epit. 

t+ Compare Letters X. XX, XXII. 
labours 
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Isbours to improve and reform the 

1 ; and | aout We letter 

ure, ja recommending “‘ Ser- 

bl agra ay to which are added, 

Prayers for the use of Prisoners in 

itary confinement. By John Brews- 

, M. A. Chaplain to Lord Viscount 

Falkland, and Lecturer of Stockton- 

Tees,” as well as a respectable 
istrate. J. C. Lerrsom, 

‘ Noawicn Castix. Gaoler, John 
lshnson ; salary £160. and also al. 
wed two Turokeys, te whom " 

Count s 10s, 6d. each per week. 
a Garnish abolished. —C hap- 
re Rev. Peter Hansell; duty, 


‘ and sermon ov Sunday, and- 


ers on Tuesday and Friday ; sa- 

1y £50.—Surgeon, Ldward Rigby, 

sq. Mayor of Norwich in the year 

19s And here let me seize the oc- 

casion of paying my respectful ac; 

kaowledgments to the then worthy 

Chief Magistrate, for his politeness 

isaccompanying me to the Prisons, 
Hospital, and 


orkhouses of this 


ity, Salary, £40. for Debtors and 
See Fornsd> of Prisoners 1805, 


Sept. 6, Debtors 12, Felous, &. 12. 
Total 24.—Allowance : To Debtors, 


one and half of bread per day, 
and a pound of cheese per week, 
exch; one bushel of coals to each 
room weekly in winter, and half a 
bushel in summer, to be increased or 
diminished at the discretion of the 
isiting Magistrates. ‘To Felons, and 
other Criminal !’risoners, two pounds 
of bread daily, and half a pound of 
cheese per week each ; with an allow- 
ance of coals regulated according to 
the number .in custody, so as to 
avoid superfluity and waste. — 

anks. This featie, voted 

@ the summit of a lofty hill, and t 
Pe - has been oheand of late by 
ditional buildings. The Gaoler’s 
house is on the right of the entrance, 
tad on the ground-floor are his par- 
bur, and the visiting Magistrates’ 
ittee roum. . The latter, how- 
ever, was heretofore seldom used, 
account of a drain below the win- 
dow, which at times made both rooms 
ly offensive. The Keeper 
four bed-rooms, two on the 

floor, and two on the second. 
A small area, of 18 feet 6 by 15 
divides the Keeper's house trom 
the Turnkey's-lodge on the lefi, And 
Over it is the Chapel, ia which the 
fillery is appropriated to Debtors, 


and the lower part to Crimipa] Pri- 
soners. The Master's-side tors, 
or those of the better order, who are. 
on the Keeper's side of the Prison, 
have five rooms 12 feet by 7, with 
: pagers athe .e wine 
ows; but of these the 
20 inches only by 12, are Ramm gg 
On the Chapel side are three roome 
10 feet square, with glazed windows, 


but no fire-place; and four othe 
15 feet by 10, with fire-places, 
windows scanty like the former. 

The Debtors’ court-yard is $7 feet 
by 26, with a pump in it, which is 
supplied with water from another 
pump in the Felons’ peng 

The Women Debtors, of the Mas, 
ter’s side, have three cells, each @ 
feet: by 7, with a-day-toom 1 
ect syuare, and a fire-place in it 

lazed windows. Their court-yard is 
T feet by 7. 

To all the above rooms the Keeper 
furnishes beds and bedding at from 
Is. Gd. per weck each to 4s. The 
prices are painted on the doors, but 
none of these lodging - rooms have 
sufficient air to be whelesome. 

Common-side Debtors, Men and 
Women, have six sleeping - rooms, 
each 9 feet by 7; a day-room 1g 
feet square, with a fire-place; and 
all the wiudows are glazed. These 
rooms haye each a bedstead, fush- 
mat, two blankets, or in winter three, 
and a rag, supplied by the County, 
Their court-yard is 24 feet square, 
with an arcade of 18 feet square ; 
and the pump there is likewise sup- 
plied from that in the Felons’ court. 

Male and Female Debtors have 
only one day-room. Their friends 
are admitted from nine o'clock till 
seven in the summer, and from nine 
till four in winter, every day except 
Sundays, when no visitors are 
lowed. , 

The Female Felons, Conyicts and 
Misdemeanours, have a.court-yard 13 
feet by 8. For some years they 
had two rooms only of about 8 
feet square, with guased windows in 
both, and a fire-place in the lower 
room; but mow, a 9 lodyin 
apartment, of 24 feet by 14, wal 
$ feet 6 inches high, has beed 
added for their accommodafion, over 
their day-room. They have no wa- 
ter accessible however, except what 
is fetched from the commion - side 
Debtors’ pamp. 

The 
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‘The Male Criminal Prisoners of all 
descriptions are confined in the older 
part of the building; and have one 
court-yard only 54 feet by 325 on 
each side of which are arcades wader 
the cells for prisoners to take air and 
exercise in bod weather, Their cells 
aré in all thirty-six, each 9 feet 6inches 
by “8 feet, and furstshed with an 
iron: , wood-bottomed, two 
thats, two blankets in summer, or 
three in winter, and rug; the win- 
dows not glazed, but have inside 
- shutters. They have also seven day- 
rooms of ‘14 feet cach by 12, three 
only of which have fire-places. 

In.each of the cells 4 tub is substi- 
tuted for an urinal; and on every 
landing-place are sewers, which from 
their construction are rendered very 
offensive. The cellg are ventilated 
by a circuiar sperture over each door, 
and likewise by a small pot-hole made 
in eachdoor. ~ 

Felons are always divested of their 
own apparel on being brought into 
enstody, and the County cloathing 

ut on; when going to be tried they 

ave their own cloaths given them. 
After conviction the County dress is 
always resumed. Their washing of 
linen is all done out of the Gaol, at 
the County's expence. Misdemeanours 
also, if received in a dirty offeusive 
state, are always stripped and washed 
previous to their being admitted into 
the interior of the Gaol. 

Out of two of the Felons’ court- 
arcades, two cells, 9 fect by 7, 
haye been constructed for refractory 
Debtors. In the same court-yard 
there is.also an Hospital. On the 

round-flvor is a bath, not used. On 
fhe upper-floor are two convalescent- 
rooms, ope 15 feet by 8, with a 
fire-place; the other, without one, 10 
feet by 6; these are furnished with 
jron, wooden - bottomed, bedsteads, 
and suitable bedding. Above these 
is the hospital or infirmary-rooms, \T 
feet by 14, with fire-place and glazed 
windows; ventilated by leaden pipes 
yun through the roof, and fitted up 
with a w bedstead and hang- 
ings, beds, bolster, pillows, a regular 
change of linen, &c. P 

There scems to be no proper stare- 
room in the whole Prison. The ge- 
nera] employment here consists of 
jailor’s-work and shoemahking, cut- 
ting pegs, skewers, and making nets 
of various surts. Debtors arc al- 
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lowed to work if t can procure 
the means from withabte and they 
have all they earn. Criminal Pr. 
soners he ve nine-pence in the shilling 
of their earnings; and the K 
has the other threepence for fon 
nishing them with implements ang 
materials. 

Many are the comforts here af 


forded by the considerate Magistrates 


to alleviate the burden and soothe 
the sorrows of imprisonment. 4 
nurse. or matron is constantly retained, 
and paid 6s. per week by the County, 
Her duty is to attend the sick 4 
whether Criminals or poor Debton, 
and to provide for them broth, gruel, 
milk-pottage, wine, extra diet, &. 
by order of their Surgeon, of whow 
professional abilities, homanity, and 
assiduous attentions, the Hospital aft 
Prison books bear ample record. 

A porter or errand-man is also em 
ployed at 9s. per week by the County, 
to purchase articles of food, aud 
other needful accommodations for all 
the prisoners. Every Debtor is a 
lowed to purchase one quart of ale 
or porter daily, but not more; and 
no other liquor is permitted to be iv- 
troduced except hy order of the Sur- 
geon in cases of sickness. 

Bibles, prayer-books, and religious 
tracts adapted to their condition, are 
most humanely fornished’ by the 
County, and delivered out to the 


prisoners at the nom org discretion 


of their worthy Chaplain. . 

_ Mops, brooms, pails, towels, wash- 
ing-bowls, ‘coal-boxes, &c. are libe- 
rally supplied by the Magistrates for 
their: use; so that not their persons 
oul, but all parts of the Prison, may 
be kept in a state of cleanliness and 
comfort ; and the orders given to 
this end I found ‘literally obeyed by 
the attentive Keeper. 

Thus much may be said on the sub- 
ject in a style of honest eulogy. But 
all that truth equally demands, a 
arising from a close inspection of this 
very interesting and important Gaol, 
has not yet been said. The defects 
in its cunstruction are many, and 
great: the frequent escapes from it 
prove that it is insecure ; and hence 
a visitor finds, and is sorry to find, 
that almost all the Prisoucrs are ia 
irons. 

_ There is a want of arrangement 
also in the distribution of the build- 
ing. ‘The Gavler’s house —_£ 
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bat a very imperfect view of ‘the 
whole Prison. ‘The court-yards are 
gnall, and the air, of course, is ren- 
dered impure. Almost every chim- 
ney smokes; the sewers (so called 
from delicacy) ate all dead wells, 
about five ivet deep into the solid 
earth, and without any offset or drain, 
so, as to vitiate the adjacent atmo- 
: One rainy morning during 

my visit, even the worthy Gaoler's 
jour was unbearably nauseous ; 
and to retreat from it was thought a 
Inxury, whilst conning my notes, and 
endeavouring to establish that ver:- 
city ‘of which gone who read these 
remarks, and have ever been there, 
at the pesiod I am speaking of, will 
ever doubt. The situation and the 
state of these too-often - neglected 
particulars are really of the greatest 
consequence in places of confinement, 
and have ever engaged my peculiar 
attention, as principal ingredients of 


- utihealthiness im many of our Gaols. 


The lobbies or passagesin this Gaol 
are starcel y-wide cnough for a single 
person ; nor is there any proper dis- 
tinetion or decent separation observed 
between the sexes or classes of its 
inhabitants. Above all other consi- 
derations, however, this last, though 


. little regarded, is iu fact the most 


important, “as it affects the mon acs,” 
The guilty of atrocious crimes, and 
the barely-suspected of venial faults, 
should never be mixed together. In 
little, and far-distant abodes of du- 
rance vile, it may, because it must, 
be'seen and passed by, as locally ir- 
remediable. But never so, surely, in 
the Gaoi or the Bridewell of a large, 
an opulent, and a well-informed Coun- 

» towhich many others in the king- 

m may look up for precedence im 
liberal regulation. 

Under these impressions it was that 
at my last visit, 1 left the city of Noa- 
wien; a city which I shall ever re- 
member with respect and gratitude 
for the great attention with which the 
Magistrates were pleased to honour 
my remarks, and for the civilities 
and politeness I personally received 
from many virtuous and philanthro- 

i¢ characters. 

fGactEs to Nonwicn Castie Gaou. 

Mrs, Frances Kemp (an extract of 
whose will I have by me) formerly 
eet three poundsto the poor 
of Norwich and Keydon: thirty sh-l- 
lings for preaching three sermons a 





ear, and thirty shillings to the pri 
pwnd in the Hall and Castle Gaols 
annualiy forever. For et ge 
she bound an estate in Heydon, left 
her by her father John Mingay, esq. 

The payment of these legacies to 
the poor Prisoners has for many years 
becu cruelly withheld. The Gaolers 
could_furnish me with only one soli- 
tary instance of 5s. being paid by the 
parish of St. Stephen. 

J. Norris, esq, late of Witton, left 
by will five guineas annually for ever, 
the dividends of three per Cent. Con- 
suls, to purchase religious books, for 
the use of all prisoners in the Castle 
Gaol; and ordained that any over 
plus of that sum should be distributed 
amongst the most needy and desery- 
ing. kelon Prisoners, or be laid out 
in the weekly purchase of beef, for 
all the Felon Prisoners indiscrimi- 
nately, at the discretion of the Dean 
and resident Prebendaries. To this 
legacy an addition was wade in No- 
vember 1797, by the purchase of 
twenty-five pounds three per Cent. 
Consuls; so that seven guineas are 
now allowed yearly by the Dean 
and Chapter, to be expended as 
aforesaid, ; 

Every prisoner in this place at- 
tended Divine Service at Chapel when 
1 was here, in September 1805. Their 
behaviour was orderly, and.they were 
suitably attentive to every appropri- 
ate and impressive discourse from 
Mr. Hansell. 

Here is vo alarm-bell. The Clauscs 
for prohibiting the use of spirituous 
Liquors are hung up conspicuously in 
the Gaol, and Abstracts from the Rules 
and Orders stuck up in various parts 
of the Prison ; but, singularly enough, 
the Act for Preserving the Health of 
Prisoners is placed in the Crown 
Court of the adjacent Shire Hall; 
and of course the Prisoners here have 
not a chance of ever seeing it. 

The aunual average of commit- 
ments for the last seven years, Debtors 
57, Felons 103, Misdemeanours 23. 

James Neto, 
i 
Itivstaations ov Honace. 
Book I. Bristie 1. 
To AvuGustvs, 

HE occasion of this discourse to 
Augustus is by a modermauthor 
thus related: “‘Micenas had put 
some of his Puct's miscellany con- 
versations into Casar’s hands, who 
was 
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was so pleased with their turn and 
taste, and so persuaded that they 
would stand the test of ages avd 
prove immortal, that he wished to 
—_ in them to futurity. Ile, 
therefore, did their authar the honour 
te write a billet to him; which he 
eoncluiléd, after a due commendation 
of his satires, with the following hu- 
mourous sentence: ‘ Let me tell you, 
however, that you have fallen under 
my displeasure — because you do not 

ress these discourses principally 
to me, -and give me the chief share 
im the dialogue. Are you afraid it 


should burt you with posterity, if it. 


appeared that you had Jived with me 
in some familiarity *?” 

We know not what private infor- 
mation the author of that work (to 
whose deserved reputation nothing 
derogatory is intended by the above 
quotation) may have had; or rather 


we know for certain; that it could 
be bore derived from no other source 
than the well-known succinct biogra- 
ery account of our Poet, which 

ré on its front the name-of Sueto- 
nius, and’is, if not a spurious, yet 
assuredly a much mutilated- work of 


that famous biographer of the twelve 
first Caesars. 

Whoever will compare the forego- 
img narrative of the modern Author 
with this its source, may regard it as 
an instanee how the moderns in gene- 
ral.are wont to deal with autient his- 
tory; and how greatly of course it 
sufters in point ef authenticity when 
an author, for the sake of giving flu- 
ency and animation to his periods, 
allows his imagination to supply the 
defect of historical documents by fig- 
ments ef its own creation. For ail 
that Suetonius says of the matter is 
simplyasfollows: “ Augustus, on read- 
ing some of Horace’s Sermones, com- 
plained of his net being mentioned in 
them, im the following manner: Art 
thou afraid it might tend to disgrace 
thee with posterity, in being sccounted 
a familiar friend of mine t?” By this 
reproach, theauthor of the Vita Ho- 
ratii thinks that» Augustus wrested 





* Memoirs of the Court of Augustus, 
vol. fii. p. 82: 

+ Iratam me tibi scito, quod. non in 
plerisque ejustnodi scriptis mecum po- 
tissimam loquaris: An vereris, ne apud 

ros infome sit quod videaris famiis- 

18 wobis esse i 


from our Poet.the present epistle: 


and, in fact, if the genuineness of 


the anecdote were beyond all doubt, ” 


we might truly say, that he extoried 
this epistle from the poor Bard with 
the dagger at his breast. 

In the mean time, nothing appears 
more improbable than that Augustus, 
who at that time might consider him- 
self, without vanity, the foremost 
person in the wed should. have 
made use of s@ strange au expression 


to our Poet. For when should he. 


have thus spoken or written? Dur. 
ing the time of the teiumviraté his. 
conscience might perhaps im some 
unguarded moment have prompted 
the idea; yet, evea though we ma 
admit such an idea, certainly not su 
an expression. This epistle, how- 
ever, was written unquestionably at 
least eight years. subsequent to that 
epocha, when the’ grand metamor- 
posis of thé usurper Octavius Ca- 
sar into the legitimate sovereign Au-, 
gustus was brought about. If, there- 
tore, it is to be regarded as the im- 
mediate result of the reproof which 
he is said to have given to our Port: 
then must that Prince, at a time when 
the gratitude of the Komans for the 
present happiness, which they consi. 
dered as his boon, have obliterated all 
remembrance of the past misery, the 
guilt whereof they threw upon 
times and the evil genius of the re- 
public —~ ata juncture, when he was 
in the striclest sense the idol of the 
Romans, and as it were lived in. an 
atmosphere of frankincense, which 
daily ageended to him from a thou- 
sand altars, and fascinated him with 
the sweet illusion, that he was be- 
loved and adored — have been able 
to forget himself in so extraordinary 
a manner, and have condescended to 
an expression, which none but a ty- 
rant who had a presentiment of his 
infamy with posterity, and even such 
a one guly under a strong alienation 
of mind, seems capable of Ictting slip. 
Can anything be more incredible ? 
This appareut absurdity, however, 
may be avoided, if we admit the 
anecdote tobe only true in part. 
Augustus, whose vanity was covet- 
ous of every species of glorification, 
might, it is not unlikely, between 
jest and earnest, have evinced some 
sensibility that Horace had addressed 
none of what are called-his Sermones 
to him; or (what is still rather to be 
~ believed) 
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believed) he might have testified some 
surprize that so excellent a Poet as 
Horace had, probably by Micenas, 
Pollio, and owns been represented 
to him, should not employ his talents 
in a more patriotic manner — tl.at 
be should pot immediately. acquire 
some credit with the Government, 
after the example of a Varius and a 
‘Virgil, by selecting 2s the subject of 
his Muse the antient heroes of the 
Roman Kepublic, or the great cvents 
of his own times. Horace, it might 
be said, understuod. the suggestion : 
but being determined to steer his own 
course, and to follow no other Muse 
than his humour, of the lively sensa- 
tion of the moment, as he for good 
féeasons would not engage in ‘any 
great work, at least of the nature 
which A tus or Maecenas would 
fain have induced him to undertake: 
to he thought it but right to deli- 
ver his excuse to Augustus himself: 
and he probably had recourse to this 
method the rather, because thereby 
he obtained a govd opportunity for 
correcting the notions of that Prince 
m many respects concerning the Ro- 
maa literature; aad thus, under the 
semblance of this being the main ob- 
fect of ‘his discourse, to introduce in 
an easy and unconstrained method 
the excuses which really were so. 
Evident as this solution of the dif- 
ficulty rea at first sight be, so na- 
ly will it yield to another, which 
better accords with the text of 
Suetonius, when we shall have as- 
Certained somewhat more precisely 
the real relations that subsisted be- 
tween our Poet and Augustus, and 
to that end premised a few couside- 
rations touching the character of the 
latter, and his influence in general 
#n the literature of his age ; — a la- 
‘ which we cannot well avoid in 
the introduction to this epistle, as it 
will throw such a light upon it as to 
make*nany of its more delicate beau- 
ties clearl y apprehended, which other- 


Beall t be passed over unper- 


1 know not whether History, in its 
range and extent, has.a mertal 

to produce whose. character was more 
iguous, more mysterious, and 
More difficult to comprehend under 
ohe general idea; than this very An- 


gustus; of whom, as the principal 
figure in the great picture of that 
peried, in the course of these Llus- 
trations such frequent mention has 
already beenmade. Who, that should 
have read the transactions of the fifteen 
years of his triumvirate, under the 
name of Octavianns, and the history 
of the remaining two and forty yeurs 
of his reign in another book, under 
the name of Augustus, could bri 
himself to believe that he had 

the life of one and the sgme person? 
That the pusiilanimous, ungrateful, 
perfidious, deliberately-crucl young 
villain, to whom no tie of nature, nv 
law of human society, no relations 
and habitudes of life, — in a werd, to 
whoin nothing divine nor human was 
sucred, — to whom, for the quieting ef 
his Gimid mistrustful temper, te 
the attainment of his subitions pro- 
jects, no rascally trick was too infa- 
mous — was the very same who, un- 
der the name of Augustus, rendered 
an antocracy, heretofure so odious to 
the Romaus, by a moderation, a pru- 
dence, a vigilance and activity for 
the public weal, wee a ex- 
ampie, beloved by all, a blessing 
to the world — ci the very identi- 
cal person, with whose name the Re- 
mans thought to bind and consecrate 
cach succeeding severeign to the 
practice of every virtue proper toa 
good prince, to be the a fa- 
ther of his people, the beneficent 


* genius of the country? — It seems 


inconceivable; and yet nothing is 
more certain, than that the same 
man in different periods of his life 
was both. 

The history of mankind is unac- 
quainted with any other instance of 
such a transformation. Nature appears, 
without a mieacle, which here haedl 
any one will adinit, toallow of ne sim:- 
lar metamorphosis; and this mrost 
extraordinary of all extraordinary 
phenomena wonld for ever have re- 
mained an inexplicable enigma, un- 
less we employed ‘that key to it which 
apc hiunself has given us ia the 
only sincere. moment of his life — 
his last. “ * Now,” said he to his sur- 
rounding coafidants, “ do you think 
that 1 have tolerably well played the 


mimus + of life?” 
, Augustus 


L a 





‘ae Ecquid iis viderctur mimum vite commode? transegisse ? Sueton, im Aug. cap. ‘joo. 
@ t Acting by looks and ‘gesticulations; or, a3 we usually term it, pemeniae: te 
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Augustus could not have explained 
imeclt 2 more clearly concerning what 
-we are to thik. of his so highly-ex- 
tolled virtues, than by that expres- 
sion. it would lead us too far — 
our present purpose circumstantially 
to unfold it. Let it suffice, that by 
this conclusion, all the laudable ac- 
tions of his life are placed in their 
true point of view, all the fair forms 
under which he shewed himself to the 
world from his four and thirtieth 
year sre comprehensible; and no- 

ing more remuins wonderful in him, 
except the skill with which he was 
able to sustain for upwards of forty 
years the part whieh Mecenas and 
Agrippa -had taught him to play. 
And even there much of our. asto- 
nishment subsides if we attribute as 
much efficacy to the co-operating 
causes — the abilitics of his intimates, 
hia own weakness, and the never to- 
tally dormant dread of Julius Caesar's 
fate, the jealousy with which he 
viewed the great quyzities of Agrippa, 
and the vast cxpectations arising from 

- the virtues of the young Maceciing, 
his sister's son *, — and lastly, as he 


had outlived all the friends of his finest 
years, to the influence of the 


litic 
Livia, and that habit, which be- 
comes a second nature, as each of 
these causes inust naturally bave had 
upon him. 

Augustus therefore, through the 
whole of his glorious reign, was only 
acting a comedy with the silly Romans. 
He was but a comedian, when he 
by little and little extorted from 
the Senate and People, under all 
possible legal titles, the unlimited 
sovereignty which he already pos- 
sessed, cok which he neyer in earnest 
had any intention to abdicate; he 


was the comedian, when he affected 
the moderation of a private man, 
and yet aliowed altars to be built and 
teniples to be dedicated to him; co- 
median, when he shewed a respect, 
extending to the most insignificant 
trifles, fur the antieni laws and forms, 
which he yet every moment permit. 
ted himself to elude ; comedian, when 
he publicly praised the Milanese, on 
secing a statue erected to M. Brulus 
their former patron, on account of 
that testimony of their gratitude and 
fidelity to the ncmory of an unfortu- 
naie friend. And he who had % 
great a facility in mimicking all kinds 
of imperial virtues, must he not also 
have been the comedian, when he 
made such parade of a love for the 
Muses, which certainly never yet en- 
tered so cold, so false, and selfish a 
soul as his? 

The learned education, which in 
his early youth he received at A 
lonia, was either not calculated to 
correct the defects of his natural tem- 
per, and to expand in his breast the 
finer feelings ior the beautiful and 
good, which is the real foundation 
of virtue, and of that love of the 
Muses so nearly allied to it — or it 
was too soon interrupled by the death 
of his great uncle, whose heir he was, 
for bemg of any remarkable utility. 
A few months, in the new element 
wherein he was suddenly thrown, ia 
the boisterous eddy of political affairs, 
into which he found himself draws, 
without knowing how it happened, 
in the giddy tumult of grandeur and 
importance lo which he was violently 
elevated, without being able to bear 
it — a very short time in such circum- 
stances was far more than necessary 
for obliterating the little good which 





this favdurite spectacle of the Romans, both tragic and comic subjects were, if not 
entirely, however principally, acted, or danced, by gestures and attitudes. It was 
then called dancing, because all had its particular rhythmus or measure, and like 
the ballet of the moderns, was accompanied with musick. 

* I am persuaded that the world, during the first years of his oole sovereignty 
ever the Roman empire, was more beholden for his virtues to the natural 
effect which so great a man as Agrippa, and so 1 a youth as Marcellus, must 
make on the pusillanimous usurper, conscious as he was of so much malignity, 
than is usually brought into the account. All eyes were fixed with admiration and 
confidence on that man, with ion and hope on that youth, whose premature 
death in the year 731 was deplored as a calamity to the empire at large. Augustis 
was obliged at least to t what they were, must appear to honour and to love 
the virtues which names so dear to the Komans, in order that the 

i forget what he had been. How apt might 
that Agrippa was more ing of the fure- 
Or how easily might it make a presumptive het - 
like Marcellus impatient to shorteg the period of his succession ? ine 
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the fashionable educaiion of a youn, 
Roman of high rank and great expec- 
tations could effect. The aged Cicero, 
who had flattered himself with being 
the Mentor to this Telemachus, very 
soon found himself miserably deccived 
in so ungrounded a hope; and paid 
the ty for the part he had taken 
in the illegitimate elevation of that 
ambiguous boy to be the protector 
of the Republic, with his hoary head. 
Young Octavius Cesar had no sooner 
disengaged himself from him, but he 
gave free scope to his natural bent, 
threw himself into the arms of An- 
tony, effaced in the company of the 
scum of Rome every vestige of shame 
and reserve, and displayed, in the 
early part of the famous triumvirate, 
anative character, which wanted only 
courage and fortitude for making him 
a second Sylla. 

A weak bodily frame, which al- 
ready, in his one and twensieth year, 
was emaciated by the consequences 
of hisexcesses, and a natural timidity, 
which served as a counterpoise to his 
turbulent passions, saved Rome from 
utter ruin, and himself from the in- 
famy of being known to posterity in 
no other point of view than as the 
destroyer of his country. The horror 
of that universal detestation, which 
he was conscious he deserved, stimu- 
lated him to the desire of meriting 
their affection; and the provision for 


his own safety was the salvation of p 


thestate. — But how much good must 
he do for repairing the effects of the 
ill which it was no longer in his power 
torender undone! What duties were 
i on him by such a resolution! 
Never would he have been capable of 
fulfilling them, had he been left to 
his own abilities. Since, however, 
he had nothing farther to do than to 
lend his name to what an Agrippa, a 
Mecenas, a Pollio, a Messala, con- 
ceived and did in his behalf, as he 
had only to walk the safe path which 
these men chalked out and levelled 
for him, needed only to ape the ta- 
lents and virtues which they pos- 
sessed, and to gather the fruits of 
their labours, their dangers, their 
merits: he felt himself so encouraged 
by the facility of the execution, so 
fortified by the foreign energies tbat 
Were communicated to him, filled 
With so much confidence in his ge- 
Bius, natale comes qui temperat as- 
Gent. Mac. August, 1608. 
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trum, by the happy result which ex- 
ceeded all his here —- that he ac- 
quired a pee in the work, and 
exerted all his attention to the 
endeavours of his friends by his own. 
He studied the part which they taught 
him to play with unwearied applica- 
tious and as he was not destitute of 
taieuts for the arts of hypocrisy, he 
learnt to act it so well, that at last it 
became quite natural to him. He 
appeared to be really the person he 
represeuted; the Romans, deluded 
to their vwn uappiness, facilitated to 
him the trouble of deceiving them, 
by voluntarily shutting their eyes to 
the imposture; and so prodigiously 
is the force of - habit increased by 
time, that at length he even con- 
founded the artificial character, which 
he had so long worn only as a mask, 
at least in certain moments, with his 
own, and wept-real tears, when on 
the most brilliant day of his life, the 
glorious title of Father of the Couy- 
try was forced upon him with enthusi- 
prod peg by a nation which felt 
itself tru rosperous and 
through iy 7 nappy 
Agrippa and Maecenas, to whom 
the world was principally obliged for 
that wonderful transformation of a 
tyrannical usurper into one of the 
best of princes, had so divided them- 
selves in their influence, that the for. 
mer publicly and immediately took 
art in the administration, whereas 
the latter, without ever relinquish: 
the ease and convenieuce of his 
vate station, was satisfied with being 
the friend and familiar of the prince. 
In the character of the one was seen 
an inherent inclination to what ig 
reat, in the other, the love of the 
eautiful. The former possessed all 
the talents and virtues of the com~- 
mander, the latter all the qualities 
of the fine gentleman agree- 
able companion. Both were fond of 
the arts: but the former emplo 
them pe | to the embellishment of 
the city of Rome by great publie 
works, the latter more to the adorme 
ment of social life. Agripps Was ine 
tent upon procuring stability and ma- 
jesty to the reign of thenew Augus 
tus Caesar; Maecenas upon i 
it agreeable and amiabie to the Row 
mais: and while the one was per- 
forming laudable achieveosenis, the 
other excyusaged those who were 
capable @ 
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capable’ of celebrating them in im- 

| verse..— All, however, was 
placed to the account of him, under 
whose auspices; and to whose heuefit, 
each wus labouring in his peculiar 


. Fortune, who perhaps had never 
done for any morial so much as: for 
Augustus, had caused to be boru al- 
most at the same time with him some 
of the rare favouriies of \ature, which 
are framed for the express purpose of 
distinguishing the age in which they 
live'as an epocha to remotest poste- 
rity. Virgil was sent but seven, Ho- 
race, ouly two years before hi , as 

s who were hereafter to cele- 
brate his reign to their contempora- 
ries, as the great work of fate, at 
which the gods had been labouring 
for ages, aud as the commencement 
of a new and improved era of the 
world—although, perhaps, Augustus 
would never have noticed those poets, 
or certainly not valued them so high- 
ly, bad not Pollio and Meceuas had 
diciingnouit to convince him uf the 
advent e might derive from 

eir talents. — er his re 
disposition, nor the wninterrupte 
jatoxication in which his youth had 
been, spent, nor the weight and ex- 
tent of the.cares in which the gevern- 
ment of the vast Homan empire in- 
volved. him, were compatible with 
the. tender sensibility and more ele- 
yated refinement of intellect requisite 
.@ proper nsion for the 
ion of a Virgil, and an ear 
charms of his verse. — But m 
situation in which Augustus was 
he might have had still less 
taste.than he perhaps really had, and 
yet have bees no Jess the patrou and 
tewardér. of talents which were ex- 
tolled to him by his intimates, which 
were acknowledged by public fame, 
and which by a generous and mag- 
Ranimous deportment he might sv 
édvantageo associate with his 
- Feign and his posthumous reputation. 
Tt. was at any rate sufficient, if he 
enlp sunbed it ' to be at least as 
rauch his.interést,.to have them for 
his clients, as it was theirs to have 
him fora patron: and it might be 
yery indifferent to them whether he 
actually had a due sénse of the value 
of their performances, so he did but 
act as though —— da p 
iA §,.. althoug irous. © 
rd a name as the general patron 


of talents of that kind, was, however, 
by no means iuditterent how and by 
whom lis praises were sung. It is na- 
tural to suppuse that he would fain 
have the most eminent geniuses for 
his dependants and heralds. But pre. 
cisely amongst these there was oue, 


Whow avither jealousy at the respect . 


which a Virgil acquired by his Zneid, 
nor the rewards which he received for 
it, could inflame, one, whose talents 
were thought compeie:.t to any thing, 
and yet who seemed to have done 
little or nothing for his age, and for 
whose favour the whole world was 
suing; m short, one who in. the 
midst of Rome and in the voluptuous 
mansion of Mecenas, which resem- 
bled the Court of Homer's Alcinous, 
was always talking of retirement, and 
—~ amougst people who were vying 
with each other in their assiduities to 
acquire patronage and wealth, and 
for that prize were ready to do aut 
to suffer anything — made it no secret 
that he thought ifferently from them, 
and preferred a- mediocrity which 
measared by the common staodard 
was no better than poverty, with iu- 
dependence and self-enjoyment, to all 
that kings could bestow. — That one 
was — our Poet himself. 

However, his contentedness and 
love of independence, qualities whieh 
in all ages have characterized the viri 
meércuriales, was probably common 
to him with other poets of his time. 
But what distinguishes him above 
them all was another circumstance, to 
which Augustus might be far less in- 
different. Virgil and Ovid, for in 
stance, had never been anything else 
but poets, and prosecuted the Muses 
art as a talent to which they felt they 
had calls from nature, and the culti- 
vation whereof they made the business 
of .their lives. Whereas Horace in 
his youth had entered on a career 
which, if the fate of his party had 
been more propitious, might have 
led him to a very different object. 

It is not easy to ascertain how Ho- 
race, as a young man of birth and 
property, who had resided at Athens 

or the sake of study, and had giveit 
no proof of military capacities, at 
rived to the honour of being colonel 
of a legion under so great a comman- 
der as Brutus. Lessing, however, 
very justly derives this conclusioa 
simply from the fact, that Bratys 
must-have perceived-in him some per- 
. 50) 
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sopal qualities that rendered him de- 
serving of such a post; and | think 
1 am not mistaken if, with Lord 
Shaftesbury, I regard that expression 
jn the little poem to his book, 

Me primis urbis belli placuisse domique, 


as an intimation that he had been 
rticularly noticed by Brutus, ahd 
jndly admitted to a nearer access 
and more intimate converse with that 
t man. But according to all ap- 

¢, it was not the elegance and 

rior cultivation of his ind alone 
that rendered him an agreeable com- 
panion tu persons of that stamp, but 
rincipally his noble way of thinking, 
his hatred of tyranny, aud zeal for the 
goud cause of the Repubiic, that pro- 
<ured him so honourable, and other- 
wise utterly incomprehensible distinc- 
tion above a thousand others of bis 

e and station with the chiefs of the 

epublican party. For at that time 
they were by no means deticient in 
young men of family and fortune, 
and certainly it was not necessity that 
compelled Brutus to condesceud to 
take the son of a freed man and tax- 

herer of Venusium, to provide his 
Yegious with commanders. 

Without doubt Horace, when he 
passed his best evenings in the tent 
of Brutus, little imagined that five 
aud twenty. years afterwards it would 
fall to his ap to pay this compliment 
ma poetical epistle to. that young 
Octavius, against whom he now lay 
‘encamped : 

“But though thy people, just in this alone, 
Above all Grecian chiefs, above our own, 
Extol'thy name.” —— 


Perhaps, however, Augustus, when 
reading these lines, had uot entirely 
forgot that, five and twenty years 
ago, it was nét owing to Horace’s 

ood-will that the fate of Brutus and 

Jassius had mot been his. Wz. T. 

Great Ormond-street. 
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y ** Deluded long 

By Faycy’s dazzling optics, these behold 
images of some peculiar things 
With brighter hues resplendent, 

" pourtray’d 

With features nobler far than e’er adorn'’d 

~ Their genuine objects.” AKENSIDE, 


< 


and 


“Apion and others, who have — 


treated on the Pleasures of Jma- 


gariion, have confined their atten- 
to the regions of taste, and seem 


te he of opinion that Fancy is exe 
ercised on no other topicks than whag 
administer to our perceptions of the 
grand, the sublime, prs the beauti- 
ul. But there appears reason to er 
pose that Poets and Poetical Critics 
are not the oaly persons who ind 
themselves in the pleasures of Imagi- 
nation ; and that, in fact, Imagi 
enters very deeply not’ only into our 
pleasures, but our serious business. 
Indeed, if we examine with attention 
the greater part of those pursuits in 
which mankind are most earnest, we 
shall find that they consist fyll as mugh 
of fancies as of realities, and that men 
who would be thougit very anxiously 
busy in their researches, are i 
after sojwething which is ideal to ; 
but themselves. 

It will perhaps require very few 
arguments to prove that those who 
have mést leisure and inclination for 
pleasure, may be reckoned among 
ihe sons, or rather the slaves of ix 
nation. Whether they soar to the 
sublime heights of an opera or a mas- 
querade, or descend to the more hum- 
ble gratifications of an ass-race or,a 
boxing . match, the pleasure which 
they actually receive bears so little 
proportion to what they anticipated, 
that we may surely consider them as 
acting under the influence of a lively 
imagination. Public amusements, 
indeed, yield so little real satisfac- 
tion, that if they were not to he 
heightened by the most extravagant 
flights of an inventive fancy, they 
would scarcely be tolerated ; and, ac- 
cordingly the managers of such exhi- 
bitions take care to keep in pay a set 
of fertile geniuses, cash wd Puf- 
fers, whose busi:.ess it is to promise 
their spectators more than they haye 
it in their power to place before them, 
anid a degree of Complete’ satisfaction 
which they are conscious théy cannet 
provide. Whether, therefore, the 


‘ proffered gratification be a show,:a 


procession, a jaunt, a rout, a ball, 
or only a day’s pleasure, the share 
that bancy has in the preparation, is 
always very Godihesthins and . 
by those who are curious in pate 
tions, be exactly estimated by the 
quantum of disappointment which 
follows. ; : 
but the effects of a lively i ina- 
tion are not.contined to eae teen 
lives gre exclusively devoted to plea- 
sure, a thing im itself quite fancifpl, 


or 
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or to those who have no visible means 
of rendering existence tolerable, but 
by contriving how to dispose of a 
tity of time in the most expedi- 
Sous manner.’ [f we look into the 
different departments of human pur- 
suit, business, ambition, avarice, or 
‘vanity, which, however apparently 
contradictory, are trades very often 
eatried on by the same person, we 
‘shall discover a fancy continually at 
work to improve shadows into sub- 
stances, to ify trifles into mat- 
ters of importance, and to represent 
some great good as accessible, al- 
though never attained. With respect 
to avarice only, surely no man, and 
no poet can-be pronounced more the 
creature of Imagination, or be su 
gooet to soar higher in his fanciful 
ights, than that singular being who 
amasses money with no other view 
than to say that it is in his possession ; 
who desires no higher reward than to 
Jook at it, no greater talents than to 
count it, and who denies himself not 
only the luxuries but even the neces- 
‘saries of life, that it may one day or 
other be reporied that he died rich. 
Theambition of those whom nature 
and education have determiied to 
keep down, is not less fa:ciful. What 
indeed can be more flighty and whim- 
- ‘sical than the conduct of an illiterate 
mechanick, who on the strength of a 
portion of riches, no matter how ac- 
uired, thrusts himself forward in 
at superior rank which requires 
knowledge, elegance of manuers, and 
liberality of mind, and who, when 
be has reached a public office which 
he disgraces, looks round the world 
with a smile of victory and satisfac- 
tion, and imagines that he is respeeted 
and honoured! Neither Shakspeare 
Dor Milton ever struck out a train of 
images more truly original, or ever 
took a bolder flight into the regions 
of Fancy, than the man who, after 
having scraped riches together by 
every method that entails contempt, 
and who at the same time has the 
common sense to know that disho- 
pesty, and impudence are unpopular 
“ ‘vices, yet permits his imagination to 
flatter him, and, to all appearance, 
actually believes, that he has hearty 
admirers, sincere friends, and disin- 
terested supporters. 
By such cases as these, we see how 
much more potent Imagination may 
be in matters of business than of taste, 


and what a felicity it must be to those 
who pursue the crooked paths to 
riches and preferment, that amo; 

their other whims they can actually 
fancy ‘themselves going on in the 
straight and honourable road. These 
characters surely have much reasonte 
be thankful tbat they are thus bap- 
pily endued with the knack of sup- 
posing and fancying; for a man who 
is despised because he does every 
thing that is despicable, who has not 
the art to conceal what has rendered 
him infamous, and whose character 
is laid open by every means of expo- 
sure, if he did not possess an imagi 
nation which reverses all this in his 
own eyes, would certainly be driven 
to terminate his career by a desperate 
hand. A dull matter-of-fact man, 
who attempts to be a rogue, but has 
not been regularly bred to the trade, 
and who has neither got rid of shame 
nor fear, ought to be constantly 
watched, lest Fe prove a suicide ; but, 
on the other hand, a man of accom. 
plishment in what is nefarious, whose 
faney represents to him that censure 
is unjust abuse, and conviction mere 
rumour, is in no danger of falling by 
his own hands, and indeed experience 
has shewn that that event has been 
generally brought about by strangers, 
expressly appointed fer the purpose, 
and who admit nothing that is imagi- 


nary into their proceedings. 


Of al] the flighty humourists of the 
present day, ()oxosus is most remark 
able for the whimsical fancy of dwell- 
ing continually on the importance of 
a man to himself. His name, as@ 
fr udulent dealer, has been known in 
every court of justice in the kingdom 
for the last forty years; but such is 
the stretch of his fancy, that he not 
only imagines, but would, if required, 
represent himself, upon oath, as 4 
wan of the utmost purity of intention 
and integrity of action. Such a flight, 
however, cannot be taken at once; 
there must be something preparatory 
to it, and therefore his fancy first per 
suades him, that notwithstanding his 
many virtues and unimpeachable ho- 
nesty, he has had the misfortune to 
be persecuted by a series of fastidious 
judges, censorious barristers, and un- 
charitable juries, in such a manner 
that he has lost every cause in which 
he was concerned, yea, even those in 
which his imagination suggested that 
he was most secure ; all ce 
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with as much disgrace as legal deci- 
sion and public y Beggs could inflict ? 

Yet Dotosus has nove of those 
flights of fancy which, amounting to 
a “fine phrenzy,” might perhaps 
rocure him the favourable verdict of 
unacy. He is perfectly well ac- 
wainted with the distinctions be- 
right and wrong, and has been 
known to prefer the former on some 
occasions, where it happened to con- 
tribute to his interest. Nor is he less 
acquainted with that fixed and unal- 
terable opinion of mankind upon 
which character depends. but such 
are the consolations he derives trom 
imagining his own eyes open, and 
those of every other man shut, that 
he walks the street with tae erect 
step of an houest man, aud isas muca 


/ astranger to shame as if such a feel- 


ing had never been planted in the hu- 
man breast. How far, therefore, be- 
yond the usual flights of poetry must 
that fiucy stretch, which can induce 
aman to be easy under the indigni- 
ties which he is at the same tine con- 
scious he deserves, and yet to com- 
plain that he is persecuted by unjust 
accusations, and pestered with unde- 
served reproaches? 

There is another class of men who 
seem to derive all the comforts of 


their situation from that extraordi-: 


Rary stretch of imagination which 
ects experience, and believes that 
what has been the lot of others will 
never happen to them. It is evident 
that this must be resolved into the 
workings of Fancy, smce no other 
wer of the mind can possibly pro- 
the same effect. | allude now 

to the gentlemen whose business (for 
I think it cannot well be called piea- 
sure) lies in gaming, and who are 
seen to pursue that Decides through 
the greater part of life; and their 
comforts must surely be imaginary, 
they have neither memory nor 
ment te plead as encouragements. 
Although convinced that the usual 


Progress of the Gamester is in a di- F 
‘tect line towards disgrace and ruin, 


they imagine that by soe special 
licence they are exempted from the 

consequences of infatuation. 
They see at the termination of their 
vista, the prison, the pistol, the dose 
of arsenick, and the gibbet, as plain 
4s visible objects can be represented, 
yet they either consider these articles 


‘#5 moral fictions, or, if they be real, as 
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provided for every body but them- 
ores . ' 
There is, r » a yet larger 
class, formed aa oF all take of life, 
whose imagination continually sug- 
gests to them that they shall live for 
ever, that disease and death are things 
that belong to their neighbours, or 
that sometunes happen merely to 
produce paragraphg and funerals, 
wills and obituaries. The fancy of 
some of these immortals, instead of 
growing duller as they advance in 
ife, which is said to be the case with 
even the most ingenious of our poets, 
becomes in them more lively than 
ever; and while they are salion ab 
the dying embers, their imagination 
makes them believe that they are 
perpetuating the original blaze. A- 
mong other flights meident to this 
clas., they consider the pompuape J 
infirmities of age as forming an ad- 
mirable junction and pleasing alliance 
with the vigorous frolicks of youth. 
Aud surely that imagination must be 
extremely prolitic which cau bring 
back to age and decrepitade ali the 
hopes and fears of the tender passion, 
with the gallant idea tuat feebieness is 
irresistible, that rheumatic twitches 
are iudications of gaicty, and that the 
language of the eyes Is never so ex- 
pressive as when they twinkle in a 
palsied head. We find nothing in the 
most extravagent of our pocts more 
bold, wild, and out of nature, than 
the amorous pursuits aud astimatic 
addresses of a dropsical Lothario. 
But to quit these characters, who 
have carried the pleasures of Imagi- 
nation as far as it is probable they 
can be made to go, it may’ be ques- 
tioned whether dress, that object of 
importance in the gay and fashion- 
able world, may not be indebted for 
its principal attractions to Imagina- 
tion. For this reason it is that some 
modes and shapes are called fancy 
dresses, as being more indebted to 
the fancy of the maker and of the 
wearer, than to the intrimsic beauty 
of the form. But what renders it 
more certain that dress ranks among 
the pleasures of Imagination is, its 
being so continually liable to change. 
What is graceful, becoming, and beau- 
tiful in this month, may, w the next, 
become odious, frightful, apd shock- 
ing, uuless perchaoce it should be 
worn at those distances from am | 
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and in those unrefined regions, where 
Reason isallowed some small influence 
over Imagination. It cannat be de- 
nied that, even in these days, there 
are some obscure individuals who are 
more under the controul of Cocker’s 
Arithmetic than of the monthly laws 
of the Beau Monde, and who are aptto 
consult their glass and their purse at 
the same time. Yet even these un- 
enlightened barbarians are not wholly 
deprived of the powers of Imagina- 
tion, since they can fancy that to 
ecoming, which Boud-strect has 
declared to be execrable. This, how- 
ever, | am aware, is to be classed 
among the most melancholy instances 
of disordered imagination and per- 
verted vision, and consequently en- 
titled, if not to toleration, at least to 
some small degree of pity. 

How far the imagination is con- 
eerned in matters of Love and Mar- 
riage, | would rather submit to the 
consideration of my Readers, than 
attempt a sober discussion on points 
so delicate. That, however, there is 


some small scope for fancy in this 
case, appears from the writings of 
a whole tribe of Poets, from the 
earliest times to the present. 


Poets, 
indeed, have taken Love so much 
under their care, that plain prose is 
searcely ever admitted in the progress 
of a courtship; and the very first 
step, on the part of the lover, is to take 
a Jancy to his mistress. But whether 
extravagant figures, bright images, 
high metaphors, and other flights of 
Imagination, might not be omitted 
in a great degree, in such cases, is 
likewise to be reserved for the con- 
_ sideration of my Readers. It is not 
to be doubted, that in whatever pro- 
portion these articles have been ac- 
cumulated before marriage, there 
frequently occurs, at po great dis- 
tance from the heney-moon, a seti- 
sible decrease in the spirituality of 
Goddesses and Angels. The tor- 
ments which Fancy represented as ex- 
cruciating, now become tolerable ; ir- 
resistible charms cease to be dangerous 
to the beholder, and the flame buros 
with a prosaic dimness. Some of 
those ladies who have lately made 
so distinguished a figure in Westmin- 
ster Hall, were once, | am assured, 
““ Angels ever bright and fai.,’ and 
were worshiped with all the rites 
which imaginary idolaters have de- 
creed to idedl divinities. 


It would be easy to prove, that the 
pleasures of Imagination have 
extended to many other pursuits, in 
which mankind fancy theniselves ve 
rational aud serious; nor would it be 
moré difficult to demonstrate, that 
the disappointments with which Ima. 
givation punishes her worshipers, 
might be avoided, by making a fair 
estimate of the value of the objects 
pursued. Ambition, avarice, prefer. 
ment, vanity, and pride are the 
topics on which Fadcy most gene 
rally riots, but which would appear 
unworthy of her flights, if their irug 
worth were ascertained. Whoerer 
examines the nature of arty of these 
objects on which his heart has beea 
fixed, will probably find, that the fe 
licity of the acquisition, and the bit. 
terness of the disappointment, are 
equally imaginary. 

I 
Mr. Unsan, August 16. 
A NEW publication baying made 
its appearance at the cormence- 
ment of the present month, intituled, 
“ The London Medical and Surgical 
Spectator,” permit me, through the 
medium of your Magazine, to en 
quire who is or was author of the 
first Medical Spectator, a periodical 
work whith came out in weekly num, 
bers, and was continued from the 
first of October, 1791, till two or 
nearly three large octavo volumes 
were published. Is that writer still 
living? or has he any connexion with 
the work which has now commenced 
under an appellation so nearly the 
same? If he be entirely unconnected 
with the present publication, will not 
the similarity of title be an inter. 
ference with him, unworthy of those, 
who, in other respects, appear to 
have set out with a laudable spirit of 
Candour and Independence ? 

The author of the first, or Medical 
Spectator, was a strenuous advocale 
for the truth of the Harringtouian 
Theory of the Atmosphere, which, - 
I perceive from a communication in 
your last Magazine, p. 606, has at 
last obtained other friends, who will, 
I hope, prove more successful in their 
attempts to establish its reputation. 
They have come forward boldly with 
a wager of one hundred guineas, that 
the French Theory of Mons. Lavoisier 
is crude, hypothelical, and unworthy 
of the importance which has heen 
altached to it—they haye done more, 


they 
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they have offered another wager to 
the same amount, that Dr. Harring- 
ton’s is the true Theory of Chemistry. 
Your Readers, Mr. Urban, will smile 
at the idea of determining quesfions 
in Chemistry and Chemical Philosophy 
by wagers of money; but it must be 
confessed, there are many reasons 
why such. a proposal may be justi- 
fable on this occasion. It is only to 
be feared, that the difficulty, pertaps 
the impracticability, of determining 
such a case, may render it nugatofy ; 
for where, in the present state of the 
Science, will they find unprejudiced 
Chemists? Certainly not amongst 
those who can believe with Mr. Davy 
that an alkaline salt covtains a me- 
taloid; or, with him and others, that 
# diamond consists of crystallised 
charcoal. 

The wager will most 


robably be 
tither evaded or treat 


with  ridi- 


ile; but those gentlemen, whoever 
they are, have come forward at the 
sme time with another proposal, of 
tie most liberal nature, highly to 
their honotir as Meu of Science, and 


apt consistent with the true 
irit of Chemical and Philosophical 


tion—a proposal which bids 
defiance to the art of cavilling and 
¢otfounding a clear and simple pro- 
position. mean the very liberal 
offer of a premium of twenty gui- 
litas, to any one who is able to reiute 
Dr. Harrington's Theory of Che- 


mistry. 
I do not know whether I am to 
aie late Auttfor, or the Author 
the fate Medical Spectator, but | 
femember his having repeatedly made 
atimilar otfer. His Medical Specta- 
tor Extraordinary of Saturday, Nov. 
10, 1792, is now before me; and since, 
rom a recent misfortune, the work is 
#arce*, you will permit me to tran- 
ribe a page or two, as peculiarly ap- 
Plicable to the present subject. 

“ Bat, to retura to the principal object 
@ this particular number of the Medical 
mr the importan e of the Har- 

nian Theory of the Atmosphere, “a 
COncise idea of which has bevn already 
fepeated several times, aud sii+li be de- 

again in a few words. it maintains, 
that atmospherica! air is compy vd of fire, 
fited air, or the aérial mephitic ced and 

, in a state of Newraatisation; and 

Many imporianu! deductions respect- 

first princip'es of an.imai aud veze- 

‘life, and vie trne explanation of a 
es . " x 


*® It perished in tic fatal fire of Feb. 8. 





variety of processes, bothvin Chemical Phi- 
losophy, and in the great operations of 
Nature, depend upom its admission. The 
proposition in its outlines is simple and 
easily comprehentled. If it be “ vague, 
trifliog, and inconclusive,” it may surely 
be easily controverted; for, when false 
propositions are defended by arguments, 
absurdities and contradictions are un- 
avoidable. I cannot, therefore, closé this 
number of the Médical. Spectator, without 
repeating the inyitation which concluded 
my first volume. The propagation of 
Truth, and the promotion of Science, be- 
ing the objects at which I aim, every can- 
did attempt to refute this Theory will be 
kindly ‘received. Hitherto, the teachers 
of Chemistry liave béen silent, or, coy- 
founding the faults of the language with 
the merits of the philosophy, they have 
affected to treat it with contempt. And 
the pablic ‘Professors of Criticism, hood- 
winked by a deference to established re- 
putation, or from some other less par- 
donable cause, heve been equally wary ; 
they have confined their opposition - to 
mere assertion and*general objection ; or, 
if they have ever ventured upon af ar- 
gument, its fallacy hath been instantly 
detected. I hope, however, that the read- 
ers of the Medical Spectator wiil call for 
something more’ satisfactory; and that 
those in particular, who are now spending 
their money, and sacrificing thew time, 
in the study of Chemistry, will reprobate 
every attempt to impede the progress of 
this Theory, by peremptory assertions 
aud dogniatical objections. They have 
a right with. me to demand a Rerutation 
or Arcuments. When such refutations 
are brought forward, they will be listened 
to with pleasure. And, forthe encourage- 
ment of the Readers of this work, such 
is my regard for the discovery and the 
promotion of trath, that 1 here pledge 
myself to bestow, as & Prize, Ten Gown 
Mrvats, each bearng the image and su- 
perscription of our sovereign jord the 
King of France *, or medical books to that 
amount, at the option of the Author of 
the best Paper on the subject of Atmo- 
spherica) Air, proving, by argument ‘and 
experiment, that Dr. Harrington's opinion, 
that Atmospherical Air is composed of Fige, 
Fixep Air, or the Agriat. Merurric Acip, 
and Warer, ina state of NevrratisaTion, 
is “‘ vague, trifling, and inconclusive.” 
Sixteen years, Mr. Urban, having 
elapsed, since the above offer was 
first publicly made by the Author 
of the Medical Spectator, it is much 
to be feared, inat the more liberal pre- 
mium, alluded to im your last Maga- 





* In the year 1792, the title of our 
most gracious Sovereign was, King of Great 
Britain, France, and ireland, &c, &c. 
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tory, and to the Levant Company ; that: 


zme, may be slighted in the same 
wnaccountable manner as it has hither- 
to been; and that our modern teach- 
ers and dabbiers in Chemistry wall 
continue to talk and to write, to 
confute, and to re-confute each other 
again and again, about the non-enti- 
ties.of Oxygene, Hydrogen, and Car- 
bone. M. D. 
i 


Mr. Unsay, August 10. 
Te following very honourable 
Testimonials will a proper 
Supplement to the pleasing Narration 
you have given in p. 486, of the me- 
ritoriouslife of Mr. Usko. M.Green, 


Letter from the Rev. Mr. Parmer, Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Pro- 
_. fessor of Arabic in that University, to the 

Rev. Mr. Porcurrr, Chaplain fo the 

Lorp Bisnor of Lonpon. 

* Dear Sin, ‘ Cambridge, Nov. 25. 

IT became acquainted with the Rev. 
Mr. Usko, shortly after my arrival in 
Smyrna, toward the close of the year 1805 ; 
and from that period to the present, have 
had ample opportunities of informing my- 
self concerning his character. His lite- 
Kary attainments in whatever perts of 
science. are immediately connected with 
the duties of his profession, are highly 
respectable. Of languages, as well Asiatic 
as European, his knowledge far surpasses 
that of any one whom I have known, 
either in this country or in the Levant ; 
in the Arabick especially, where, if in any 
Eastern language | may presume to mea- 
sure his abilities, he possesses a singular 
facility both of reading and speaking. 
Mr. Usko’s moral qualities, and habits 
of attention, no less to the instruction of 
youth, than to his clerical duties, had 
acquired the general esteem of the Fac- 
tory: im proof whereof, it would be easy 
to refer to many Smyrna merchants now 
resident in London. 

“‘ I shall not object to any application 
of this testimony, which may prove ser- 
viceable to Mr. Usko. i 

“I am, dear Sir, your obedient Servant, 

«J, PaLmer.”’ 





A Certificate from the Levant Compaxy. 

** We the underwritten Merchants, mem- 
bers of the Levant Company, do hereby 
certify, that we are well acquainted with 
the Kev. John F. Usko, for whom we 
entertain sentiments of the sincerest friend- 
ship and respect, inspired by his amiable 
character, the vowed of his manners, afd 
the integrity of his heart, and every qua- 
lity which adorns the profession he belongs 
to; that he has filled the place of Chap- 
lain to the British Factory at Smyrna, in 
a manner highly satisfactory to that Fac- 


r 


previous to his nomination to that place, 
he travelled in. different parts of the Turk. 
ish Empire, in Arabia and Persia, with 
a view of perfecting himself in the Turk- 
ish, Arabic, and Persian languages, of 
which he already possessed a competent 
knowledge, having studied them at the 
University of Koningsberg : in consequence 
of which, his Majesty the King of Prussia 
had promoted him to a Professorship of 
Oriental Languages at that University, 
on his going to the Levant. 

** Jacos Bosanquet, Deputy Governor, , 

“J. Green, Tieasurer. 

London, 1st Nov. 1807.” 

{Signed by forty-nine Assistants; seve- 
ral of whom are also members of the English 
Factory which was established at Smyrna; 


at which place they were intimately ac-, 


quainted with Mr. Usko for many years, 
and are now in England. } 
—a 
Mr. Urnpan, August 11, 
yous Correspondent, about the 
disappearing of the Summer 
Birds of Passage, p. 597, is at great 
pains to notice their r¢-appearance. 
1 could wish to remind him of their 
formation: “ Let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving crea- 
ture that hath lite, and fowl that may 
fly above the earth in the open fir- 
mament of Heaven ;” when the place 
of their departure may be more ap- 
parent; especially as they always con- 
gregate near water, and are not 
observed in like bodies taking their 
leave of such hiding-places. 


Yours, &c. Amic. | 
ee 
Mr. Unsan, August 13. 


T frequently happens, when there 

is a fall of snow in the environs of 
Shaftesbury, there is none in the parts 
adjacent to the séa; and when such 
a thing does occur, it seldom remains 
on the ground more than two or 
three days. The remarks, p. 597 of 
your Magazine for the last month, 
were made 16 or 17 wiles S. W. of 
Shaftesbury, and within six or seven 
of the sali water. We are informed 
by your Correspondent T. H. G. that 
a few Swallows made their appear- 
ance at Stower-Provost, near Shaftes- 
bury, between the 14th and 17th of 
last April, and that severe weather 
coming on, they all took their de- 
parture, and not an individual was 
again seen before the Ist of May. 
From the above-mentioned observa- 
tions, p. 597, it will be seen, that the 
‘ mocrease 
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increase of Swallows was very con- 
siderable during that severe weather 
in the districts approaching the sea- 
cvasts. It cannot, therefore, be decem- 
ed anreasonable to conclude, that, 
of our numerous visitors, some came 
from the interior parts, in search of 
a somewhat milder air, where the 
insect tribe were more awake, and 
food comparatively plentiful. Sup- 
posing the weather had continued 
unpropitious to the revival of 
insects, with what facility could 
birds so strong upon the wing, so 

id in their, flight, and so capable 
T iniistiog for a season, the calls 
of hunger, with what facility could 
they transport themselyes over our 
Barrow seas to the Southern pro- 
vinces of Europe, to mect with that 
mote certain means of subsistence, 
during a short, yet uecessary exile, 
which they were denicd in the severer 
climate of our Islaud? 

It isnot intended to engage in any 
controversy upon the subject; but 
the agreement of circutnstances (the 
situation of the different places being 
known) gives great weight to the 
opinion, that the Swallow tribe do 


hot hide, but migrate. 


Yours, Xc. C. BE. W. B. 
i 
Mr. Urnay, York, July 23. 
HE Editor of Charlotte Richard- 
son’s Pvcras again * solicits your 
indulgence, and that of your Read- 
ers, whilst she states the vecasion of 
ber attempting to publish by sub- 
iption a second fittle volame of 
additional Poems. It was the inten- 
tion of the young woman herself, in 
conformity with the advice of her 
friends, to take leave of the Muses, 
and to give the whole of her » ind, 
in future, to teaching 2 school. She 
had succeeded ia obtaining thirty 
little “scholars at five shiliings per 
quarter, and gave so much satisiac- 
tron to the parents by her judicious 
treatment, and by the rapid improve- 
ment of their children, that no doubt 
remained of her success, should ber 
health be tolerebly re-established, 
of which there appeared some hope 
last fear on ber return fram a visit 
tea friend in the country, where she 
ad spent the summer holidays. Put 
* See Ge Mag. 05, vol. LXAV. 
pp. 815, aa” Mag. 1805, vol. LXXV 
Gevr, Mac. August, 1808. 
r 
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this flattering hope soon vanished: 
the close confinement and renéwed 
exertions of her school, brought on 
an increased return of her former 
complaint (an abscess in the sid-); and 
she was taken so extremely ij! the 
beginning of January last, as to be 
wholly confined to her bed more than 
five months; and, although now con- 
siderably better, is yet unable to sit 
up longer than two or three hours 
at a time, at different intervals in 
the course of the day. But it may 
be vbjected—What is all this to the 
publick? Arce there not many wi- 
dows in Britain, whose delicacy of 
constitution may equally disable them 
from gaining a comfortable liveli- 
haod? Undoubtedly there may; +... 
the Editor would plead, Nod one, 
perhaps, wiro, with so few advantages, 
or rather, without any one advan- 
tage of a cultivated education, has 
been capable of the same measure 
of mental, moral, and Hoa Weg ro- 
gress. Often, during the last half 
year, have her medical and. other 
friends apprehended her to be at the 
point of death; but still was her 
mind ever actively employed. Un- 
able to read, either to beguile the 
tedious hours of pain and anguish, 
or to increase her little stock of 
knowledge; she would put down 
from time tc time with a pencil, in 
a moment of mitigated pain, such 
thoughts as might have occurred, 
whether connected with her own af- 
flicted situation, expressive of gra- 
titude for the kindness of her friendsy 
or suggested by any thing she. might 
hear accidentally of the events that 
were passing around her. ‘These lit- 
tle pieces were shewn to the Editors; 
aud it was her intention, on the death 
of the Composer, which was then 
daily expected, to make a selection 
of them for publication; both as 
being very cusious and highly in- 
teresiing in themselyes, and also for 
the beoefit of her orphan boy, now 
four years of age. In this design, it 
is apprehended, there would have 
been no impropriety-—nothing that 
should have been deemed obirusive 
or nnpertioent; and she hopes, there- 
fore, that it will not be thought so 
now; although the life of the mo- 
ther is still spared, het recovery be- 
ing yet extremely doubtful, and the 
greal expence of @ severe oon, 

inde- 
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indefinitely prolonged, exceedingly 
distressing. 

_ The Editor flatters herself, that 
many of the Subscribers to the for- 
mer little volume, which is now out 
of print, and which met with so much 
+ gg from them and from the Pub- 

ck, six hundred copies mors than 
the number subscri for having 
been sold, will again come forward 
to patrynize the present. If she 
does not deceive herself, they will 
Bot repent of their kindness, being 

rsuaded that they will recognize, 
in this second publication, the same 
ious resignation, the same interest- 
sensibility, the same humility of 
spirit which distinguished the first, 
improved by a greater variety of 
ideas, and expressed in more correct 
and appropriatelanguage. They will 
clearly perceive, that the mtelligent 

Teacher of little children has pessessed 
greater opportunities for the im- 

rovement of original genius, than 

e lowly Cook-maid, educated by 
the frugal hand of Charity. 

A specimen of the intended selec- 
tion is herewith sevt *, and a subscrip- 
tion is opened at the shops of some 
booksellers of eminence in London. 
By inserting the above, you will kindly 
patronize an afflicted and deserving 
young woman, and much oblige, 

‘ours, &e. C. Carre. 
— 


Mr. Unnan, Birmingham, Aug. 5. 
5 ity = neers of Cambridgeshire 
-B just published by Messrs. Lysons, 
in continuation of their Magna Bri- 
tannia,; is enriched (as usual) by the 
Bishop of Cloyne’s interesting Ke- 
marks on the British and Koman 
Roads and Stations. ‘The general ac- 
euracy of these Remarks must be ac- 
knowledged and admired by all who 
have bestowed the smallest consider- 
ation on the subject; but | am appre- 
hensive that the learned Prelate has, 
in one instance, deviated from his 
usual correctness. Speaking. of the 
great Roman way which connected 
the colonies of Colchester and Chester, 
and describing its passage thro’ Cam- 
bridge, he-observes (p. 44): ** Phere 
is some reason to think a bridge was 
eonstructed here for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers, @s was ceriainly 
the case overt the river at Wroxeter, 
on the Rykenela-si rect at Birning- 


# Which shall appear ia our nost, 
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ham, and at Little-Chester over the’ 


Derwent near Derby.” 

The Roman Bridge at Birmingham 
was first erected by Mr. Gough, in 
his edition of Camden, 1789, Vol, Il. 
343, from misunderstanding one of 

ir. Huttou’s abrupt digressions (Hist. 
of Birw. p- 216.) where the Historian 
is treating of Little-Chester near 
Derby; though a hasty reader might 
well suppose him to be describing thi 
neighbourhood. 

Shaw, in his History of Stafford. 
shire (vol. I. Gen. Hist. p. 17.) either 
from quoting Gough, or biunde 
for himself on Hutton, gives evidence 
to the same elfeet; and the worthy 
Bishop, it is to be feared, has been 
misled hy a reliance ou the presumed 
accuracy of these authors. The lke 
neld street in passing this town crosses 
no streain of sufficient imporlance te 
require a bridge, nor have any Roma 
Remains whatever been discovered 
near that anticut Road. Indeed, I 
am inclined to place the site of the 
Roman Bremenium (the Bremeniun 
of Richard of Cirencestet, Iter X.) at 
the distance of more than a mile from 
the Ikeneld street, and io the 5. E. 
of Birmingham ; viz. at Canp Hill io 
Boriesley, onthe Ravenshurst Estate, 
where it is now intersected by Brad- 
ford street; and where, till the open- 
ing of that street into the London 
road, were remains of a :noat, apd 
an earthwork of considerable ele- 
vation. 

If the Bishop of Cloyne (who is too 
sound av Autiquary to be offended at 
these remarks) should have any betiet 
authority for what he has advanced 
than the above Authors, I trust he 
will communicate it to your Maga- 
zine,, and can assure hun that his 
compliance willbe gratifying to many 
others, as well as to 

Yours, &c. Witcram Hampea. 
mmo | 

Mr. Uneasy, August 4. 
he a Ms. in the Cotton. Library 


(Domit. Vil. 2.) intifuled Liber’ 


Vite, containing a list of the Benefac- 
tors to the Church of Durham, and 
in which are interspersed a few histo- 
rical notices, oceurs the foilowing 
authentic instance of longevity, not 
notice by the writers on tiat subject. 
“Mem, A® 1431 obiit Joh’es Ducketde 
Mofthy, dietusScnex, vixitenimanhos CAXti 
et septem, excepto spatio inter purificate- 
nem Beate Marie ct Fest, Barnabe Ap'li.” 
Yours, &c. M. G. 

° Mr. 
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Mr. Urban, C. S. 8. June 18. 


a. Correspondent p. 289 ap-, 


pears in such a questionable shape, 
ip respect to the birth-place of our 
immortal Bard, that J wilt speak to 
him, and ask, from, or by what au- 
thority, he so roundly asserts, that, 

“the Brook-heuse, at Stratford-upon- 

Avon, is gereraily admitted tu be the 

— in which Shakspeare was cealiy 
m?” I wisi some more cogent rea- 

gon than bare assertion, before | can 

admit the fact. The View in your 
wl. LXXVII. p. 8, is the house in 
which Mr. Garrick, at Uie Jubilee in 

69, fixed a transparent painting 

before the window of the room, in 

which it is said he was bora, repre- 

senting the Sun breaking through a 

doud ; this house | have often visited, 

and hundreds have, and continue to 
visit, as the birth-place of tht great 

Poet. If P. Q. will explicitly preve 

his assertion, he will mach oblige 

Yours, &c, A Suaksrerian, 
- 
AncHITECTURAL INNOVATION. 
No. CXXIV. 

Paiony or St. Mary Oveny, Svn- 
ney, (continued from p. 608.) 
NTERION of the Church. The 
Nave is marked by seven divisions 

of arches; style, the early Pointed. 

First division, large. circular columns, 

with smailer ones attiched at the 

four cardinal poiots; other columve 
to the suceceding divisions, octangu- 
ler and cireular alternately, with the 
ike smaller attached columns as 
above. It must not be passed over 

Without’ remark, that those small 

¢olimns against the West wall have 

Saxon bases and capitals; which cir- 

comstance may belp a conjecture, 

that the primary parts of the build- 
mg (particularily the West exterior) 

Were of «that Order. The Gallery 

story has many openings, gtven by 

tolumns and arches, though nearly 
all are-stapped up: some af them in 
their mouldings exhibit the smail 
diagonaled flower, so peculiar to the 
first dawn of the Pointed style. in 
the third, or Window story, the 

Miullions and tracery to them are of 

@ subsequent date. The, groins ela- 

borate, but ace scarcely to be con- 

sidered as comyal with fhe uprights ; 
we must. therefore, bring them lower 
down, perhaps 4 century of more: 
they spring from bustos, common in 


+--+ 


# Sx beiuce, p, bd. Ere 
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the Tudor times. The North Sido 
arle has its window. similar to those. 
of the Nave as above, excepting in 
the first divisio , which shews one 
of an earlier turn. Here.is a very. 
curious Monument of Gower, exe- 
cuted in the reign of Richard Li.+ 
the statue of the first. costumic sculp» 
ture; but, unfortunately for moderna 
professional admiration, it lies in the 
usual prostrate devotional attitude. 
Within the scoond division of the 
Seuth aile, is the cntrance from the 
great Porch. The windows in con- 
tiuuation in this Aile are precious, 
as they possess their first mullious 
and tracery; yet, as no satisfaction 
is without alloy, they have lately been 
compoed upous wonder which mania 
they, ia consequence, suilered much, 
Each Side-ale has groins; some of 
the ribs, meeting in the centres, are 
lett without decoration: this is the 
commencing practice of such parts 
ef buildings, while other ribs shew 
flowers or busses at theirintersections, 
which method, in process of time, 
became universal, 

The Nerth Transept goes on with 
the main design; the major part of 
the original mutlions to the windows 
ave in being, one of them stopped 
vp. At the ead of the Transeptis a 
very. antieut cross-legged Kuight, 
carved in oak: the statuc.is now sect 
up against the wall. This act is a 
ridiculous perversion of the firsg 
intent (lying prostrate) so common 
with suci surt of memorials. 

The South Transept presents itsetf 
in much the same style as the North, 
but remains more perfect in the mul- 
lions and tracery to the windows, and 
other particulars, the great South 
window excepted, which has (as al- 
ready observed) been miserably mo- 
dernised. The great Tower, inthe 
ceutce of the two Transepts, sup 
ported by feur grand clusters of 
covlumas, and arelres with their archi+ 
traves, and in the best style of Ed 
ward the Third’s day. Ahove the 
arches is laid a flat painted ciehing, 
representing some aérial perspective; 
a strange mode of embellishment, 
common to halle and chambers in the 
time of Charles Il. and in oneor two 
succceding reigns. “This cieling i# 
more immediately to be condemoed 
in this place, as it excludes from view 
the very fine interior of the Tower 
auove, evidently erected with the 

intent 
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intent that its decorations might be 
seen from below, as at York, Dur- 
ham, &c, 

.) The pee part of the Nave is hid 


in the basements, by the accustomed 
pow lumber; aud beyond the great arch 
uuder the Tower, Westward, the Nave 
iv entirely stopped ont with that odi- 
ous, preposterous, and useless picee of 
lumber, the ar If the or- 
gan itself, small in the essential parts, 
was properly dis on one side of 
this interior (and indeed | refer to 
all other Churches on this subject), 
so much of charming Archilectgre 
-would not be lost to those who g@n 
feel the merits of such enchanting 
scenes, 

The Choir has five divisions of 
urehes on each side; the columns, 
their support, are in some situations 
circular, and im others octangular, 
with four smaller circular columns at 
the four points; the centre column 
to each rising to the top of the Gal- 

story; and supporting the groins, 
which are of the plain igtersecting 
kind, but of the most delightful pro- 
ortion and elegant sweep. The 
rches of the Gallery (supported by 
delicate columns) open; but no tho- 
toughfare from one gallery to ano- 
ther, as. usual. The wisdows have, 
however, a Gallery communication 
ef arches and columns,&e. Tospeak 
at once, the upright is perfect in the 
highest degrec, is of a turn grand; 
and, happy I am to relate, the two 
sides have been permitted to endure 
unhavocked and undefiled, if we may 
hide our eyes from the pew lumber, 
and the glazing-in of the several 
arches. The East end is filled up 
with one of those vulgar, clumsy 
Altar-pieces, in what is called the 
Grecian taste, Above this other piece 
of lumber, is a large witidow of the 
Tudor fashton, In the North aile 
of the Choir, two of the first windows 
from the transcpt'stopped up; third 
and fourth windows perfect: the 
fifth window takes a new turn, and 
gr that hind of window termed 

e Architectural Tnace iw One, 
such as are conspicuous in Salisbury 
Cathedral, and other works of the 
a@ame date, Under this fifth and pre- 
“eeding window are low, arched, Tudor. 
worked mopumenis, Four ot the win- 
dqws, and divisions wherein they were 
placed, in the South aile of the Choir, 
eat away into large arched openings, 


to give admittance into St. Mary 
Magdalen’s Chapel, built in the Tu 
dor times, as ils Architecture sufli- 
ciently demonstrates. Groins of this 
Chapel destroyed, and a modern ciel. 
ing substituted instead thereof. Traces 
af Holy-water niches, &c. 

Oun Lany’s Care, The early 
style of workmanship carried gn; 
it has four Ailes, North and South, 
the two outer ones being continu. 
ations of the North and South Ailes 
of the Chureb. The length, from 
the bach of the Altar to the East end 
of this Chapel, made out im three 
Ailes. The windows are some of 
them of the plain kind, such as are in 
the Ailes Westward; others in three 
single lights; and the rest shew with 
tracery. Under the window in the last 
North division, isa Tudor-worked mo. 
nument, with the statue of a skeleton, 
The groins of the Chapel perfect, and 
extremely beautiful; and the whole 
scene isimpressiveandsolemn. Atthe 
East end of this Qur Lady's Chapel, a 
small Chapel has been run out in two 
divisions; has tracery windows, two 
of them stopped up: and, at the East 
end, the window appears once to 
have been in the same pleasing slate, 
but altered, to set therein a monu- 
ment, in James the First's reign. The 
groins are destroyed, Two very an- 
tient stone coffins are here preserved *, 
At the back of the Altar-screen of 
the Choir are some fine tracery com- 
partments, supposed once to give 
view through them into Our Lady's 
Chapel. 

The interior of St. Jonn’s Cuaren 
bears now a modern appearance, ever 
that of a mere common Vesiry-room. 

About the Church are many hete- 
rogeneous and grolesque monuments, 
of the time of James I. &c. 

Interior of the Great Tower. It 
is formed im four stories. First 
story. On each side are four arches 
With columns, and a gallery of com- 
munication behind them. Second 





* There has ‘jast been set up in this 
Chapel avery pleasing mural monu- 
ment te the memory of the late Abrabam 
Newland, Esq. (an account af whom has 
been given in 1807, val. LXXVIL p. 1170) 
from a design of J. Soane, Architect ; 
and it is no smafl satisfaction to find, that 
not any of the lines of the Chapel have 
been mutilated in consequence, as is too 
commonly the case in these kind of under 


takings, ’ 
story. 
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story. On each side, three large 
arches with columus, but stopped 
up, and the decorations nearly cut 
smooth with the face ef the wall. 
These storigs are in the early style 
of the Church. Third avd fourth 
stories of Tudor. work, and similar 
in their parts. On each side of these 
two stories are two large and lofty 
windows, each having two tiers of 
mullions, and traeery in thir heads. 
Between these two latter stories is 
a flat compartmented cieling, and 
an entablature with ornaments, &c. 
These objects are still in their origi 
nal colouring. From the rich turn 
of this cieling it becomes evident 
that, at the periad of its setting up, 
the Tower was clear to view up to 
this point; and the whole gaze must 
have been, in every resyect, pleasing 
and S preposeessing: 
hen we reflect on the Great Fire, 
1666, or more probably the rage of 
rofessional men at that period to 
0 away all trace of our National 
Architecture in London, in order to 
iutroduce a foreign melange mode of 
design, it is to wondered at, that 
one antient structure, bearing so 
much of itg firat features as this of 
St. Many, should remain in being. 
But, as Chance has not wholly for- 
saken Antiquarian minds in this re- 
spect, let us prize the more this 
jewel before us, which may be deem- 
ONE OF THE Last existing glories 
of Loudyn’s former splendour ! 
An Arcitrecr. 
(Wincnester Parace, gdjoining, in 
our next.) 





Mr. Unpay, July 16. 
THOUGHT the Irrigation of 

A Meadows had not been long prac- 
tised in this Kingdom, till looking 
the other day into some anticnt 
tracts, written in the’ year 1539, by 
“ Mayster Fitzherbarde, of charity 
and good zele that he bare to the 
wealth of this most-noble reane,” 
I find the following directions, which 
$0 exactly correspond with the pre- 
sent practice, thal 1 hope it will be 
sufficiently importaat to insert in 

Your entertaining Magazine. 
A Srarronvsniag FArmMen. 


“ Annother mancr of mendying me- 
dowes is, yf there be auy rynaynge water 
or land flude that may be set or brought 
to rynne over the medowes, from the tyme 
that they be mowcn, unto the begiuny ag 
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of May, and they wyl be moche the better, 
and it shal) kyll, drown; and drive away 
the mouldy warpes, and fill up the low 
places with sandes, and make the ground 
euyn aud good to mowe. All manner of 
waters be good, so that they stand not 
styl upon the grounde; but especially 
that water that cometh out of a towne, 
from every man’s mydding or dongbill, is 
best, and will make the medowes most 
rankest, and fro the begynning of May 
tyll the medowes be mowen and the hay 
gotten in, the waters wolde be set by and 
roune another waye, for dyvers considy- 
ration, &c.” 

It seems too, by the following cx- 
tract, that both draining and under- 
draining were known at that time: 


* Howe to amende Morreys Grounde. 
«There is none other remedy, but fyrst 
to dreyne the water cleane away. And this 
isa good meane to dreyne the water cleane 
away. Fyrsé,in the lowest close, where the 
water may be best avoyded, make a great 
dyche and a depe that the water may 
avoyde, And yf all the water will not come 
ta that great dyche, but stand styl in divers 
laces, than make many small dyches, one 
into another, from the sayd standing waters, 
so that all these standing waters may come 
into the great dyche, and that by reason 
should dreyne the water clene.—And yf 
this manner of dyching will nat make the 
morres ground drie, than must you make 
a sough undernethe the erthe, as men de 
to get cole, yron, stone, leade, or tynue. 
Any yf that will not serve, than kepe out 
your catell, fur fear of drowning.” 


The Marling of Land seems also 
to have been pees long before 
that time, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing extract: 

‘* And I maruayle greatly, that ‘in the 
common feldes, where, of old tyme, hath 
been made many great marie pittes, the 
which hath done moche good to the landes, 
that nowe a-dayes no man dothe occupye 
them, ne make mone other; and theye 
need not to donte but there is marle now 
as welle as was then: but, as me geemeth, 
there be two causes why; one is, the ta-~ 
nantes be so doubtfal of their land lordes, 
that yf they sholde marle and make theyr 
hoklynges meche better, they feere lest 
they shold be put out, or make a great 
fine, or else pay more rent.” 

The burning of Lime also seems te 
have been known at that time, 

“ And he that hath hymestone may 
brenne it with cole and wodds, and make 
lyme, wherewyth he may lyme his ground, 
and that wy! bring good corne, or he may 
sclie his lyme at his pleasure.” ~ 

The following forms of Oaths, from 
the same, appear to me to be ert ; 

“ e 
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“ The Othe of a Denison. 

“TI shall true Iyere man be, and tree 
fiithe bearg to Kynee Henry that now is, 
and to his heires; and no treasun do, nor 
thereunto assent; nor no thefte do; nor 
no theves fellow be, nor any of theym to 
know 5 but that I shall enfenme, and do 
to wyte them that be the Kynge’s officers 
thereof, that have the laws to governe. 
And I shall be buxeme aud obedient to 
Jastices, Commissioners, Sirery ffs, Exche- 
tours, Bayleys, and Constables, and to all 
other officers of the Kynre’s, in all thynges 
that they commanunde me to do lawfully, 
690 help me God and holydom:.” 

“ The Othe of Afferotr. 

“I shall truly effers this Courte; and 
high no man for no hate, ne lowe no man 
for noo love; but to set every san truly 
after the quastite of his trespasse to my 
knowledge, saving to a genylman his 

nce aud his bouseholde ; a mer- 
chaunt his marchanyse; a busbanic his 
tenary, and his worke beastis to bis ploagh. 
Soo help me Got and my holydeme.’” 





Mr. Unnax, Worcester, July 12. 
Na blank leaf of a copy of Wood- 
heuse’s Apocalype, in the Li- 
brary of Hartlebury, presented to the 
late Bishop of Worcéster, are the 
following complimentary remarks op- 
on that excellent work, in the. hand- 
writing of that learved and venerable 
Prelate. Asa piece of original Cri- 
ticiem, no less worthy of its author, 
than honourable to the work i is 
intended -to recommend, I haye no 
doubt but, it will ceadily fied a place 
ia your valuable Repository. 
Yours, &c. . 

“« Phig is the best book, of its kind, that 
Thave seen. Kt owes its anperivrity to 
two things: the Aathor’s waterstanding, 
for the most part, the Apocalyphic Syia- 
dels in a spiritual, not @ literal sense. 
Secondly, To the care he has taken to fix 
the precise iiport of those Symbols, from 
the use made of them by the oki prophe- 
tical and other writers of the Old and New 
Testament. Still many difficultics remaim, 
and will remain té ‘he lime of the end. 

“ March \5th, 1500. Rk. W.” 
ie 


Mr. Unacssx, Sarwich, Mey 18. 
QINce my Letter, vol. LAXVI. 
WJ pp. 724-5, an elegant marble Mo- 
nument has been erected in tie ( han- 
cel of the Chapel of St, Nichols, on 
which is the following inscription: 

“ To the memory of 
Mrs. Savaa Buiee, 
who ched March 24, 1787, 
aged 42 yoars, 


Peace tothy sacred shrine! ip realms 
above, 
Receive this homage of our filial love ; 
No varnish'd epitaph, rain empty sounds, 
Or gandy trope, thy modest urn surrounds ; 
Unfading ‘Truth thps ornaments thy bnst, 
Thy virtues make this consecration just. 
The solemn cypress bows to shade thy bier, 
Aud Memory pays the tribute of a tear. 
S..B. 
“ Erected by her Chilfren in 1805.” 
Youts, &c. RK. R. Basses. 
TT 
Mr. Unix, Bishop's Stortford. 
HOUGH I am enemy fo all per- 
“& ‘secution, I cannot help noticing 
many of the expressions in the 
Letter of “* A Protestant Disscnter,” 
p- 5738. 

We certainly serve the same God, 
and we are also subjects of the same 
King, and sirbuld he well-wishers to 
his Goverument. We all ought also 
to rejoice io the prosperity of our 
Nation, and defeat of our Encmies. 
But does not the direct contrary of 
this often take place? 1 live in the 
neighbourhood of a town, the major 
pirt of which consists of what is 
called the Old Preshyterians; and, 
daring the whole war, some of them 
have been in the habit of thwarti 
ail the measures of Government ; and, 
what is wore, rejoicing in any re- 
verses (though I thank God we have 
experienced few), and grieving at our 
Successes ; aud abandant cause they 
have had’for grief of this nature in 
this glorious contest. In short, | am 
sorry to say, that their political 
tenets are strongly interwoven with 
their religions ones. ‘In making use 
of their clective franchise, do not 
they always yote for the candidate in 
opposition to Govenmnent*; this is 
not regurdinz the exhortation of St. 
Paul, Rom. xiii. 1, &c.; nor is it 
always bemg “attached to the prin 
ciples of the Constitution ;” for the 
Government cannot be a/nays wrong. 
Like the Jews, who liad no dealings 
with the Samaritans, they will have 
no dealings with these of our Church; 
nor wiil even let a house, if they can 
avoid it, to any*but their own sect. 
These are well-known facts, vor aré 
they naga, quar seria ducunt ad male, 
but are in themselves serious evils. 
Now, Mr, Urban, on which side is 
the persecution? | think they canact 
be said to tread im the sieps of the 
mild, motiending Jess. 

“# Ti \3 mech too peremptory. Fore. 
‘ Your 
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Your Correspondent says, that their 
families are more attended to it fre 
article of religion and sobriety, from 
“being “* kept eut of apices.” 
ille lacryme!’- But 1 do not sce 
why those persons who, have these 
offices should not, at the same time, 
take care of their families in a -reli- 
gious way. And we have examples 
of some of the first families in the 
kiagdom, who are remarkable fer 
their attention to religious flutics. 

As to the payment of ‘Tithes,) it is 
enforced by the law, or else wee be 

.to the Clergy; for no one, believe, 
’ will say, that the Dipsenterd pay fhem 
the most cheerfully of apy sa of 
mea. ‘That there afe manymestwor- 
thy and respeqtable} men of thid sect 
lam realy toallow; but the major 
pert in this hcighbourhood acts as 

laye said. ‘For my own. part, | 
think it impossible to be moral and 
religious, without at the same time 


being loyal and free from a perse-' 


cuting spirit. Canvipus. 

*,* We have sevetal othet Letters on 
this subject; but have no inclination to 
all forth religious bicker'ngs. Eprr. 

———— 

Mr. Urnvam, August 20. 
ERMIT me to call the attention 
of your Antiquarian Readers to 

an anecilote, which Camden, in bis 
Remains, attaches to the Noble of 
Edward the Third, one of our earlic.t 
gold coins. He says, that the alche- 
“mists of his day “* affirmed as an un- 
written verity, that it was made by 
projection, or multiplication aleh:- 
micall of Raymond Lulli, ia tie 
Tower of London.” And he proceeds 
to state, that, by the inscription, * Je- 
sus aulem transiens per medium illo- 
rum ibal,” ituwas hinted, that the 
gold was made by invisible aad secret 
art amidsi the ignorant. 

Camdea writes in 39 particular a 
style, that it would be dificult to sry, 
whether he tells this story seriously, 
or with a secret smile of cortcimpt. 

_ lf we are to suppos- the latter, he 
should, like Mr. 4ddison’s “ Vcllum,” 
give us our cuc, and beg pardon for 
being jocular. 

It was in 1344, that Kiag Edwerd 
the Third first coined Nobles. Lully 
died in 1315, and 4! caraot find that 

he'ever was ia Hingiend. 1 sappose, 
therefore, that we are to onderstaicd 
from Camdeca, that the gold wis made 
aller his revipe. ~ 

Cardinal Kichelica was so ca.r 
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* Hine” 


pletely deceived hy au alchemist, 
that he Was afterwards much dis- 
pleased if the* subject was ever men- 
tiancd in his presente.” Since his 
time, I think that there is no record 
that any -person of acknowledged 
acutencss has mounted this hebby- 
horse; whieh-wesso tong an-tniverml 
favouritethrogghout Europe. E.S.S. 


Mr. Urnnan, Aug. 6. 

pe PS some of your rambling 
Correspondenis may have met 
with the following : , 

At the ina at -Bethkellert, at the 
fuot of Snowtlon, is an Album, in 
which. many & young traveller has 
triad to flutter his unfledged poetic 
pinions on a summer eyening. rr. 
B k, unwilling to pass through 
so interesting A country without lear- 
ing some memorial off his having 
done so; but having betn, perhaps, 
disappointed of an interview wath 
any jone of the coy Nine on the 
Peak of Suopdon, and, perhaps. fa- 
tigued with tis journey, left thisda- 
conic entry: | 

* Dr. B——k stupt the night.’’y 

This produced the follgwing, or 
something like it: 

“-Tn Scripture we ’re told, , 

* That Joshua of old, [tines ; 
Slopt the day whilst he thrash’d the Philis- 

Here, allWales wasn fright 

Dr. B. stopt the nishl, 

Whilst he steid to refresh his intestines. 
ae . ; 

Mr. Unsax, August 9: 
SEND you some emendations to 
the List of Baronets of ireland, as 

given in the Court Calendar for 1#03, 
‘the titie of Crofton, though continu- 
ed in the List, became extmet so loag 
ago as 1780, inthe person of Sir Oliver, 
the fiftrbaronet, whose anccstot was 
so created in 1661, with remainder to 
his issue male. The late sit Malby 
Crofton, of Longford House, co. Sige, 
was descended srom en uncle of the 
first Baronet; and, of course, had nu 
just pretension to the bonatr. 

The title of Crofton, granted 1758, is 
enjoyed by the Hon. Sic Edw. Crofton. 

‘be title of Lurom became extint 
in March 1796, im the person of Sic 
Praocis Lriom, he dying issueless. 

There is ad such trish or English 
Barouctage as Gifford of Castle-Yag- 
diz; nor Sherklat, whieh arc met 
will in some Lists. 

Vor Sic Richard, read Sie John /- 
len ds Huurgho, of CastlecCounell. 

A Constant Reraven. 
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QUANTITY OF RaIN, 
WHICH FELL AT THE FOLLOWING PLACES IN THE YEAR 1807 


In Incues awp Decimaxs. 
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May.......- 4 5,47] 3,2Cf 3,47) 5,26) 2,8¢) 2,55) 4,74 3,7. 2,8¢} 5,08 
Jane ......++- 0,56) 1,74) 1,92) 2,81) 2,52) 1,15] 2,65) 2 4,044 3,00 
July......+-.f 1,62] 0,96] 1,54) 2,26] 2,24 1,11] 249 3,5 3,451 2,55 
August ......) 3,13] 1,94] 1,64] 1,57] 1,2] 9,31) 2,18 45°) 1,40 
September .'] 3,22] 2,16] 2,1%] 1,27) 1,4} 2,86] 3,34] > 10,¢¢ 6,8¢} 1,70 
October......} 2,48} 0,94 0,9¢4 3,12) 1,78] 1,95) 1,66 . 5,15] 1,70 
November... 7,54] 3,36] 2,27] 1.15} 3,85} 6,021 5,57} 4,00 5,5¢] 3,33 
- Decomber...} 0,85} 0,76] 1,06} 2,67] 0,91} 1,62] 0,86} 3,20 2,61 0,93 
Total......(29,9A18, 20 p20, 1'.124,45925,13}26,951 0,04} 37,01]49,9452,95 43,69123,98 


*,* Any communieation on this branch of Meteorology, will be thankfully received 
Dy the Rev. J. Buawcuann, Master of the Academy, Nottingham. 
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A METEOROLOGICAL TABLE from June to December, 1807. 


By Dr. Cuanxe, of Nottingham. 


XP The following Observations on the Thermometer are made at 8 A. M. 2. P. M. 
and 11 P. M. and on the Barometer at 2 P. M. The former \Instrument is placed in 
the open air, exposed to the West, but in a situation surrounded by buildings, which 
prevent any alteratiou of temperature from currents of air. The direction of the wind 
is taken from the vane ef St. Peter’s church ,; and the numbers state how often it has 
been observed in any particular quarter during the month. 
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AUBUSt. vores seen 78 | 53 164,98 | 9 |/50,18]29,59}29,85] .34 
September........ 67 | 40 [51,93 | 10 |/30,15}29,21}29,69) ,55 
October....+.+2+0- 65. | 40 [53,29 | 14 |!90,15129,19}29,83) ,53 
November........) 50 | 26 |38,93 | 11 |}90,10]28,42129,44] ,80 
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- 106. Richardson’s Poems and Plays. 
(Concluded from p. 611.) 
HE Plays are two in number, and 
both Tragedies. ‘Thé first is in- 
tituled “« The Indians ;” and it appears 
to have been represented both in Eng- 
land and in Scotland. ‘The fable of 
the piece is counected with the taking 
of Quebec by the British under Gen. 
Wolfe; and the scenery is laid in the 
woodlands and Indian villages that 
surround Lake Huron, in North Ame- 
rica. The persons of the drama are, 
Ononthio, the Sachem of the tribe, a 
humane and moderate ruler; Onaiyo 
his son, ‘a braye young man, who is, 
at the opetiing of the play, absent 
from his village, with auxiliaries in 
aid of France; Maraino, the wife of 
Onaiyo, a young woman of British 
extraction, .who had been saved, 
when a child, from being murdered 
by the compassionate Ononthio, when 
the Indians, in one of their horrid at- 
tacks upou the English settlers, had 
massacred her parents; Yerdal, an 
lndian. of some rank ; and Neidap, a 
sorcerer; toget»er with Sidney, the 
brother of Maraino, who had like- 
wise escaped from the fate of his fa- 
mily, ‘The interest of the plot arises 
from a wicked “——~ on the part of 
Yerdal, who is joined and instigated 
by Neidan to supplant the authority 
of the Sacyem, and to possess him- 
self of Maraino in the absence of her 
husband. This object is favoured by 
areport of Onaiyo’s death, who had 
been seen baffled and disarmed by a 
British soldier in the field of Quebec. 
Inthe mean time, to get rid of other 
es, and ensure final success, 
the two traitors converse in the fol- 
owing manner : 
‘ “ YeRDAL. 
“Neidun, I would confer with thee. Thou 
know’st 
The holy reverence I have ever borne thee, 
And I’ve experivice’d thée my friend. 
NEIDA®, 
Thy pleasure ? 
4 Yenvat. 
You've mark’d, have often mark’d, Ma- 
raino’s beauty. 
had m apenas Tapes 
with regret have seen her nce 
kindle 


The flatue of unrequited love in thee. 


Yerpat. 
But not of hopeless love. 
, Neipan. 

4 Not hopeless! how! 


Gent. Maa. August, 1808. 
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Yerpat. 
Onaiyo is no more! doubtless he perish’d. 
We hare no tidings of his fate, but that 
He strove in bloody conflict. Furious tage 
And headlong rashness must have urg'd 
him on 
To deeds not only hazardous but deadly. 
Neipan- . 
But yet his death will not avail. Maraino, 
Erewhile, if 1 misdeemt not, scorn’d thy suit. 
YERDAL. 
My rival liv’d; but now I'll soothe and win 


Her soul to soft compliance: 1 will practise 


Ev'ry endearment of subduing love 

To bend her stubbornuess: and thou art 
shaill’d ’ 

In th’ eflicacies of enchanting spells, 

Employ them in my service: thy reward 

Shall be whate’er thou wilt-and I can 


compass. 
Newway. 
But then Ononthio loves thee not; nay, 
hates thee ! 
For thou hast oft oppos’d him; and will 


never, 
Ufiless by strong compulsion, yield Maraino 
To thy entbrace. 
YeRpAL. 
And would you grieve to see him 
By strong necessity compell’d ? 
NeIpan. 
No more 
Fxert thy influence. If direful charms, 
An.l pow’r with th’ agents of the troubled air, 
Or those that hannt the desert ; and if skill 
To use the hidden virtues that belong 
To every root and every plant that waves 
Its foliage to the breeze, can aid thy pur- 





pose ; 
Or if sagacity and deep discernment 
Have power to snare our overbearing chief, 
Command their services, and be successful. 
YerpvAt. 
Successful to the very utmost height 
Of my desires! Maraino shall be mine! 
Arid all the usurpation and the power . 
Of proud Ononthio trampled in the dust. 
He who opposes me, me thus upheld 
And aided by thy skill, may sooner stem 
The rage of Niagara, when he pours 
‘The upper and the nether flodds with vast 
Tremendous tumult down the foamty cliffs, 
And roars and shakes th’ uutrodden wild 
afar.” 

Meanwhile, a prisoner is brought 
in by the fugitives, and these two 
disaffected chiefs make a point of 
having him sacrificed to appease the 
angry Gods, but, in truth, more to 
oppose the wishes of their Sachem, 
who had determined to save him. 
Before, however, he could interpose 
his authority, the Indians have the 
prisoner bouod, and, armed with to- 
mahawks, they stand around him, 


giving 
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giving vent to their feelings in the 
oliowsng fine lyricks: 
“ Birst Inpian. : 
“ Spirits of the Dead, that fly 
All athwart the midnight sky, 
When the sable-suited night 
Bars the Western gate of light, 
And with lamentable wail 
Load the intermitting gale ; 
Seconp Inpian. 
By your melancholy groans, 
Mangled carcases and bones, 
That, besinear’d with recent gore, 
Lie on Hoshelega’s*¥ shore ; 
Disemhogied Spirits, come, 
And enjoy the victim's doom. 
Tarep Inpian. 
Come, my brethren, fierce and grim, 
Fill the cauldron to the brim; 
Fue) in the forest hew, 
Cypress, pine, and baleful yew; 
Till the smoke and smould’ring fire 
* Round the sooty sides aspire. 
Fourtu Inpian. 
With a thousand tortures slow 
Vary his protraeted woe ; 
Every nerve and every vein 
Claims its destin'd dole of pain, 
Till the wilds and rocky shore 
Bellow with th unpitied roar. 
Firtu Inpian. 
Bend th’ elastic bow to fly 
With his hairy scalp on high. 
Hither, from the waste of War, 
Areskouy +, roll thy car; 
Grim with horrible delight, 
Hailow the tremendous rite. 
Sixt Ivpran. 
Blasts that wing the winnow’d air, 
Fly! on rapid pinion bear, 
Far beyond the billowy main, 
Screams of anguish, shrieks of pain! 
Far beyond th’ Atlantic deep 
Let his kindred wail and weep.” 


The good Ononthio, notwithstand- 
ing, succeeds in saving the Briton 
from the frightful death which was 
preparing for him with so much sa- 
vage skill and bloodthirstiness; and 
has the satisfaction to fied that he is 
the brother of Maraino, his son's 
wife, and, as it aflerwerds appeared, 
the very person who had fotled his 
son in the engagement, and spared 
his life. we has, in the mean 
time, returned, but is prevented from 
seeing his wife by Yerdal and Nei- 
dan, whose plan grows blacker and 
blacker, aso statiee merease. They 
persuade Onaiyo that Sidney, who 
they tell him was saved by his wife's 
interposition, was on terms of crimi- 


* River St. Laurénce. 


+ Mars. 
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would have perpetrated the bloody 
deed which he meditated; but, be- 
hold! be is the generous soldier with 
whom he had unsuccessiuliy coped 
before Quebec, and wears on bis 
body the very wampunr belt which 
he had given bim as a token of grati- 
tude and esteem when they parted on 
the field! An explanation follows; 
and Yerdal, seeing his vill.iny ex- 
posed, makes 4 thrust at Onaiyo, who 
dexterously wresis his dagger from 
his hand, and lays the trauor at his 
feet. Neidan had previously professed 
repentance, and was forgiven. 


This story is simple, and well con- 
ceived; and if its developement does 
not “ harrow up the soul,” it at least 
excites emotions of a very pleasant 
character, and leaves a soft, pensivé 
impression upon the mind. 

We can only afforidl room for the 
following lines, in which Sidney and 
Maraino recognize each other. Speak- 
ing of the Indians, from the edge of 
whose, tomahawks he had just escap- 
ed, Sidney says of them, 


“Too well, ere now, :l’ve prov’d their 
deadly rancour, [pris’d 
When, at still hour of midnigh?, they sur- 
My father’s dwelling, barbarously slew 
My parents and my infant sister. I 
Fscap’d their fary ; but my heart preserves 
Indchible tl’ impression of their rage. 
Maraino. 
Merciful Heaven! and were thy parents 
siain 
By cruel Ingians? and hadst thou a sister, 
Aninfantsister? Wilt thou, gentle stranger, 
Grant me the boon I crave, and tell me 
where, 
Where was their dwelling ? 
Spey, 
My parents 
Were born in Britain. In their early days 
Fortune had smil’d on them ; but soon, alas! 
With sad reverse she frown’d. Gen’rous 
disdain 
To be the constant objects of compassion 
Determin d them to leave their native land, 
And strive, by honest industry, elsewhere 
To earn a peaceful livelihood. They crose’d 
The wide Atlantic: in a woody vale, 
Lav’ by the Delaware, for many a year, 
Bless d with success in their unenvy’d toil, 
They liv’d, and rear’d their progeny, myself 
And my poor helpless sister. But meas 
eir 


[Aug: 
nal familiarity with Maraino; and fi- 
nally succeed in rousing his jealousy 
to that pitch that he determines tu’ 
slay the inglishman, He finds him, 
at length, asleep in he open air, and 
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Their fate was adverse. Cruel fate? Oh 
Heaven! 
Did they deserve their sufferings } 
Marainxo. 
O proceed, 
And free me from suspence. 
Sipney (with emotion, and not 
observing Maraino). 
My parents ! 
Most barbarously massacred! Can I 
Recall that night of horror, and not feel 
My bosom torn with agonizing sorrow ? 
Maraino. 
Odirefal night! when, at the dreary hour 
Of midnight, the tremendous yell arose : 
My father, starting from his sleep, beheld, 
By the hideous light of his own roof in 
flames, 
The scowling visages of savage fiends, 
That yell’d with horrid howlings. Dire 
event! [brance 
The earliest image stamp’d on my remein- 
Was that disastrous night! 
Sipney. 
On thy remembrance ! 
Maratryo. 
My brother! O my brother! I am thine, 
Thy only sister! thy poor sister! then 
Reft of my parents and of thee! But now 


, [have recover’d thee. 


SipNey. 
Thy name? 
Maraino. 
O Sidney! 
You are indeed my brother. Oft I have 
heard 
The tale of our disaster, but believ’d 
You too had perish’d.—Holy Heaven! I 
thank thee’; 
My brother lives, lives to protect and 
guard me !” 


We come now to the second Play, 
which is, in our opinion, the best 
portion of the work betore us. It 
i alyrical drama, called “* The Maid 
of Lochlin;” the subject of which is 
taken from the poem of Fingal 
ascribed to Ossian. Agandecca, the 
datghter of Starno, King of Loch- 
lin, had been betruthed to Fingal, 
King of Morven; but, for reasons of 
state, Starno thought proper to break 

f the marriage and all connexion 
with the Chief of Morven. Fingal, 
therefore, invades Lochlin; defeats 
its King in single combat; but, by 
the interposition of their Nobles, the 
two Monarchs are reconciled, aud 
Agandecca is to become the wife of 

t victorious lover. Starno, how- 
ever, still retains a grudge against 

; consults with the High Priest 
ochlin about gratifying it; and 
result is, a stratagem to poison 

the young Warrior during the cele- 
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bration of the marriage. This plan 
does not succeed ; and the circum- 
stairces that frustrate it put off the 
solemnization of the wedding. The 
old King, determined to have ven- 
geance upon Fingal, conterts, in 
conjunction with the High Priest, an- 
other method of trepanning him. He 
is to be invited to a hunting-match ; 
way-laid by an ambuscade of armed 
meu, and slain without mercy. By 
means of Agandecca, he gets notice of 
this diabolical stratagem, -and gocs to 
hunt so well prepared for it, that 
Starno and his assassins are very soon 
in his‘ power. In the midst of the 
scuffle, Agandecca, seeing her father 
overcome, and afraid of his life, 
rushed in to save him; when he, 
knowing that his purpose had beeg 
communicated by her to Fingal, and 
roused to the highest degree of mad- 
ness at his disappointment, plunged 
his dagger into her fair bosoin, 
In this drama, which, as a whole, is 
a piece of distinguished merit, there 
are many lyrical verses of great 
beauty and spirit, recited by Bards, 
somewhat in the style of the antitnt 
Chorus. Upon the reconciliation of 
the Kings, after the battle, these 
poetical Chroniclers amuse the War- 
riors with the following high-toued 
minstrelsy : 
 Finst Baap. 
“Cease, ye Regal Halls, to mourn, 
For, link’d in love, the Kings return ; 
Their gallant train, with joyful feet, 
Your hospitable threshold greet. 
Loud let the voice of Harmony resound, 
The lofty roof with festive notes rebound. 
Far let the melodies of Mirth be heard, 
And Reconcilement’s feast in fair array 
prepar’d. 
Secowp Baap. 
Furious through tumultuous skies 
The tempest, wing'd with horror, 
flies; 
Ascends, ang whelms with giant force 
The day-staf in his flaming course ; 
The rolling: clouds with wild disorder 
blends ; {scends : 
And now in torrent-streams the rain de- 
Loud on re-beliowing hills and shelving 
shores [roars. 
The forest groans amain, the raging billow 
Tuirp Baro. 
Milder influence soon prevails, 
The reign of gently-breathing gales; 
The clouds are parted in the sky, 
The Day unveils her azure eye, 
Smiles on the fury of the foaming rill, 
Renews the verdure of the sloping hill; 
4 Crowns 
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Crowns with refulgent beam the vocal 


grove, [of Love.” 


And wakes in every glade the symphonies 
Fourts Bagp. 

, _ Reconcilement, gentle power ! 
When clouds of angry passion lour, 

Duly invok’d, thy smile imparts 

Contrition to co ial hearts. 
How sweetly-soothing thine oblivious 
calm! “ 


While kind Affection’s renovated balm 
The down-cast eye with dews of rapture 
: q (som thrills ! 
Glows in the flushing check, the tender bo- 
. Cuorvs or Barns. 
Frea, queen of soft delight, 
a, ruling power of song, 
Balder, source and lord of light, 
May your reign of sove be long!” 


When the parties had met in the 
chapel, where the marriage was to 
take place, Ulin, the Bard of Mor- 
ven, supposed to he possessed of the 
second sight (a gift still of doubtiul 
existence among bis countrymen, ac- 
cording to Dr. Johnson), gives warn- 
ing to his Sovereign in the following 
stanzas : 

“ Gracious Sovereign, 

Beware of guile. Never have I beheld thee 
So snar’d and compass’d with deceit and 

peril. {weakness ; 
Groundless suspicion argues fear and 
But wary Caution is the child of Wisdom, 

“ _ Fincan (with surprise). 

Behold, his bright eye rolls in hurried 

frenzy ! 
Ullin, reveal the portent ; for I know 
That visionary forms full oft to thee 
Unfold their hues, foreboding dire events, 

Ur.in (in agitation). 
I 


Whence was the rueful ery, 
The moaning of Despair ? 
Chas’d through the troubled air, 
A ghost went shrieking by! 
Il. 


Fierce clouds terrific lour! 
Red drops come trickling down ; 
And lo! a princely crown 
Falls in @ bloddy shower! 
Hicu Fyn. : 
Away with thy suggestion! idle dreams! 
Th’ offspring of Fear, foster’d by Super- 
stitjon. 
Untin. 


Panting on, with measur’d hasta, 
The raven wings the wide aérial waste ; 
Red of eye, and talon fell, 
Behold the Minister of Hell! 
Pontiff, to daunt thy shrinking heart 
with fear, 
Heard you not rustling by the baleful pen- 
non near? 


[ Aug. 
I. 


Blasted by a noxious breath, 
That blew at even across the wizard heath, 
On a scath’d’ pine’s smoulder’é 
bough, [now 
The bird of vengeance rests, and 
. Whets his terrific beak, soon in thy 
breast [repast, 
To tear thy mangled heart, and cling to the 


The High Priest, presenting the 
impoisoned cup to Agandecca, which 
she, agreeably to custom, was to pre- 
sent to her bridegroom untasted, says 
to her, 

“Thou Royal Virgin, 
Loveliest of Northern .maidens, to thy 
Consort 
Present this cup, in token of thy. fealty, 
And kind endeavour to allay his cares. 
O may that precious liquor yield composure 
And gentle comfort from the toils of life! 
Acanvecca (trembling,and receiving the cup), 
And of that comfort may I not partake ? 
Have I no need of solace ? 
Hicu Prirst. 
Hold! profane not 
The sacred mystery with thy reckless deed. 
AGANDECCA. 
Believe me, holy Seer, if this contain 
Soft antidote or medicine for the pangs 
Of heartfelt anguish, I am much in need 
Of the refreshing beverage. 
Hica Prirsr. 
Peace ! beware! 
Nor with unseasonable speech disturb 
This holy rite. The vollied tightning darts 
With instant fury from the depth of Heaven, 
And cleaves the heart of whosoever dare 
Profane our solemn_act. 
AGANDECCA.” 
And shall I then 
Become insensible? Shall I be free 
From anguish? and my heart no longer 
throb . (flame, 
With diveful horror? Come, thou rapid 
And rescue me from suff’rance, and 1’ll 


hail thee 
A minister of mercy !” 
Upon being pressed to present it, 


she dashes it from her, exclaiming, 

“ Down to the ground, perfidious potion! 
down ! 

Now let the Levin flash, and Odin thunder, 

And the deep-cavern’d earth gape to re- 
ceive me ! 

No dread of punishment and no reward 

Shall ever force or lure me to commit 

A deed that the pure spirit of my soul 

With condemnation and abhorrence 
spurns !* 

Our limits now imperiously require 
that we refrain from making more 


extracts; and we shall comply, after © 


quoting the passage in which Agan- 
oh occa 
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decca communicates to her lover the 
lan that was laid to take away his 
ife. She appears distressed ; and he 
having begged of her to disclose the 
cause of her sorrows, she informs 
him that 
“On the wing 
Are now the swiftly flying minutes, charg’d 
With the disclosure. But before the tidings 
Whelm thee with sad surprise, I have a boon 
To crave of thee; and, with what earnest 
speech - 
I can, 1 would entreat thee. 
Fincat. ; 
How! entreat! 
Say not entreat, command me. 
AGanbecca. 
Spare my father ! 
Vow that no sudden ire, no furious mood 
Of vengeance, shail impel thee, though 
thy wrath [Heaven 
May seem as righteous as the wrath of 
Hurl'd at th’ enormities of human guilt ; 
Vow that thou wilt pot slay hisa, nor be- 
Me of a parent. {reave 
Fincat. 
Need I vow or swear, 
If my own father, if illustrious Comhal, 
Or hoary majesty of antient Trenmor, 
Yet rul’d his isles, that J would not conspire 
Against his life? As sacred to my seul 
As were the life of Comhal, or my own, 
Now glowing in the prime of youthful hope, 
Is Agandecca’s sire. 1 could almost 
Complain of thee, and say, my faith and 
love 
Are wrong’d by thy entreaty. 
AGANDECCA. 
Well I know 
Thy loyalty, and will believe thee faithful, 
And very merciful ; and so believing— 
I will unfold to thee a tale, and warn thee 
To save thyself—to speed thy flight— 
Away ! [snares 
From danger that I cannot name!—from 
So hideous that my recreant speech denics 
Compliance with my will!—Ye cruel Fates! 
Rage as ye list. { may not interfere 
With your determin’d progress, nor prevent 
The foul accowplishment. 
Finca. 
Unless thy speech 
Give utterance to thy faltering words, thy 
heart 
Will burst its tenement. Perchance delay 
Might interpose 
AGANDECCA. 
Delay! delay not! fly! 
Shelter'd behind that woody hill, au ambush 
Lies ready to assail thee; and the signal 
For rapid onset, the tremendons blast 
Blown from a martial clarion. Haste, 
away! {gaze 
Leave me! nor look at me! nor let thy 
Whelm me with utter shame! Go, savg 
thy life ! 





‘ 
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And my poor father from a wreakfu) teed! 

. [£za. 
Enter Uti. 
The King of Lochiia, witl extreme impa- 
tience, ‘ 

Waits thine arrival. But let me again 

Implore thee, Prince, allow not the deveit 

Aud smile of hollow Friendship to ‘betray 


thee, ‘ 
FYNncat. 
Ulin, I now discera them, and must urge 
thee [tiwe 


To bid my friends prepare for other pas- 
Than chace of tusky boars. Let them nut 
wander ; 

Far from that woody hill.” 

With regard to the claims of Pro- 
fessor Richardson to the peetic lan- 
rel, we have given our Readers a fair 
opportunity of forming a judgment; 
and if that judgment be favourable, 
it will the better correspond with our 
own. If his volumes contain few ex- 
amples of that **ignea vis,” that 
daring impatient spirit which despises 
restramt, aud astonishes by the ne- 
velty of its combinations, and the 
loftiness of its flights, they are re- 
plete with instances of animated poc- 
sy, tempered and refined by Lhe most 
discrimimative elegance, and in every 
respect worthy of the Muse in her 
happiest moments. The Dramatical 
Pieces display much knowledge of 
human nature; the characters are all 
such as their situation and disposi- 
tions would form; and we are never 
hurt by any thing extravagant, or 
that is difficult to be recouciled to 
our ordinary conceplions of things, 
This is, however, no more than what 
was reasonably Lo be expected from a 
wriler who, as a critick, se success- 
fully scauned the merits of our great 
Drawatist, Shakspeare; defined his 
path when it seems to abandon Na- 
ture; andy in short, explained the 
import of passages where others 
would alter the text. We allude to 
the Author's Essays on Shakspeare's 
Dramatic Characters; a work which 
ought ever lo have a place where the 
volumes of that celebrated Bard ave 
respected. 


107. Douce’s Illustrations of Stakspeare, 
( Concluded from p- 425.) 7 
PAGE 97. ‘twelfth Night, act IIL. 
scene |: 
“ Vio. Dost thou live by thy tabor %” 
Mr. D. observes that fools were re- 
presented with tabors in their hands 


long 
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jong before Shakspeare’s time; afd 
thata learned Commentator is wrong 


in supposing that it was the sign of 


an eating-house kept by Tarleton, 
though it might designate a musick- 
shop. 

“It appears, from Tarleton’s Jests, 
1611, 4to, that he kept a tavern in Cra- 
cious (Gracechurch) greet, at the sign of 
the Seka. This is the person who in our 
modern Bibles is called the Queen of Sicb> 3 
and the sigu bas been corrupted into that 
of the Bell-Savage, as may be gathered 
from the inedited metrical Romance of 
Alexander, supposed to have been written 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
by Adam Davie; who, in describing the 
countries visited by his hero, mentions 
that of Mucropy (the Macropii of Pliny) ; 
and adds, ‘ 

“Tu here londe is a cité, 

On of the noblest in Christianté ; 

Mit holith (is called) Subba in langage. 
Thens cam Sibely savage, 

Of al thes world thes fairest quene, 

To Jerusalem, Salamon to seone (to see) 
For hire-fairhed (beauty) and for hire love, 
Salamon forsok his God above.’’ 


Mr. D. notices the anachronism of 
connecting the story of Alexander 
with the region of Christianity; but 
does thé author the justice fo admit 
that, in his time, the Ethiopians were 
Christians; and proceeds to say that 
Sibely savage is a perversion of si 
belle sauvage; and that we are not 
to dispute the claims of Salomon’s 
mistress to superlative beauty, though 
she was supposed to be a native of 
the remotest part of Africa, probably 
of a completely black complexion, 
and has been thus converted into a 
savage. At all events, the Queen of 
Sheba served as well for a sign as the 
Wise Men of the East; who were af- 
terwards transformed into the Three 
Kings of Cologne. He controverts 
the opinion of Mr. Pegge, that the 
designation of the Bell Savage Inn 
arose from that building having been 
leased to Isabella Savage; and adds, 

“It is probable that the learned Wri- 
ter’s friend was, in somé way or other, 
deceived. The date of the instrument is 
not mentioned ; and if the alfove name 
really appeared in the lease, it might 
have been an accidental circumstance, at 
a period not very distant. Mr. Pegge was 
likewise not aware that the same sign, 
corrupted in like manner, was used on the 
Continent.” ; ‘ 

Measure for Measure, act V. scene 
1. p. 375: 
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“ Lucio, Shew your sheep-biting ‘face, 
and be 2ang’d an hour.” + * 

The observations on this passage are 
extrenely creditabje to the Author's 
feelings, and do equal honour to his 
successful industry. “There would 
have been little reason for dissenting 
from Mr. Heuley’s ingenious note, in 
which he supposes. that this express 
sion refers to the piliory, but for the 
subsequent remaris by Lucio: “ this 
may prove worse than hanging.” He 
thinks it, however, more probable that 
the words allude to the lime prescribed 
for torturing the offender by suspen- 
sion; which mode of execution * dis- 
honours the living more than jt de- 
grades the criminal.” Far wore mer- 
ciful would be the death itiflicted bya 
bullet, or even the bow-string. “On 
this principle one could wish that, on 
the close of the usual necessary and 
consolatory préparation for death, 
some mode of siupifyjug the offender 
were adopted; that no sensation of 
torture on his part might. be felt; 
nor any other on that of the specta- 
tor than a satisfaction that the sen- 
tence of the law had been fulfilled.” 
This digression, which we think very 
pardonable, leads Mr. Douce to the 
rejection of Mr. D. Barrington’s idea, 
that “the criminal was suspended in 
the air by the collistrigium, or stretch- 
neck ;” and to the illustration of the 
various pillories hitherto used for the 
second degree of punishment; of 
which he imtroduces six engravings. 
We refer the Reader to those with 
pleasure, as objects of considerable 
curiosity and interest. 


The Notes on Measure for Measure 
are followed by an ingenious Disser- 
tation “On the Story aud Construc- 
tion” of the play; which tends to 
establish an opinion that the plot was 
founded on fact,’ as a similar incident 
has been related of Charles the bold 
Duke of Burgundy, and others. Se- 
veral instances are cited to support 
this supposition; and it concludes 
with a just and well-turned glefence of 
the morality of the play, which has 
been arraigned by some scrupulous 
Criticks. This method is adopted, 
as occasion requires, throughout the 
work. 


The lines in the third scene of the 
third act of the Second Part of King 
Henry V1. utfered by King Henry, 


“ Beat 
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“Beat away the busy, meddliny fiend, 
That lays strong-siege unto this wretch’s 

soul,” 
jotroduce an interesting ilJustration 
of the antient superstitious idea, that 
evil spirits attended the last minutes 
of dymg men, in order to seize upon 
their souls;' which Shakspeare use: 
with great effect in the above pas- 
sage, To confirm the prevalence of 
this terrific folly, Mr. Douce quotes 
the following words from a manu- 
script book of devotions, written in 
the reign of Henry V1.; “Judge for 
me when the inoste bedyous and 
damnable dragons of helle shall be 
redy to tdke my poore soule, and 
engloute it in to theyr infernall be- 
lyes.” Two prints accompany this 
note; both of which ex. ijbit the soul 
departing, in the form of an infant, 
under the guidance of angels, to the 
great disappointment of the fiends 

im attendance; and were copied from 
one of the oldest-printed books ex- 
tant, and a good engraving on wood, 
by an unknown artist of much ment, 
whose performance Mr. D. suspects 
SirJoshua Reynolds had seen betore 
he painted the Fiend in the Death of 
Cardinal Beaufort. 


Hamiet, act I. scene 5, p. 81: 

“ Hamlet. My tables,—meet it .is I'set 

it down.” 

The Author says, 

“It is remarkable that neither public 
nor private museums should furnish any 
specimens of these table-books, which 
seem to have been very common in the 
time of Shakspeare; nor does any at- 
tempt appear to have been made towards 
ascertaining exactly the materials of which 
they were composed.” — 

That ivory was used for this pur- 
pose about the beginning of the last 
century is known to the Writer of 
this article, who now possesses tablets 
the leaves of which, with two strong 
covers, turn on a sitver pivot at the 
bottom; and the ivory of one of the 
covers is sufficiently thick to receive 
the pencil. As the person who made 
this probably saw them thus made in 
his youth, the material way have 

common in Shakspeare’s time. 

The anachronisins of Shakspeare 
are $0 far over-balanced by his noble 
flights of fa.ey and richuess of ex- 
pression, that it seems, at first sight, 
myidious to notice them. Ha he 
written at the present era, when the 
- 
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unities are strictly enforced, and pro- 
priety of every description required, 
we sirould, in all probability, have 
witnessed neither his noble flights of 
fancy or richness of expression. He 
might have reached to an Irene; but 
there would have beeu less work for 
Editors and Comnientators than ‘he 
has furnished by his unrestrained and 
heace wouderful powers of mind. We 
donot, however, mean to object to 
the pointing-out of the anachronisins 
of Shakspeare when it is done oaly 
as matter of curiosity, as in the pre- 
sent case. A specimen follows, which 
completely exonerates Mr. D. from 
wishing to depreciate or condemn: 
“King H*ary IV. Otber anachronisms 
are very numerous in the plays of this 
reign. We have pistols and silk stockings; 
gilt two-pence: and ten-shilling-piece:; a 
baflad with a picture on it, evidently al- 
luding to the wood-cuts on those composi- 
tions; the game of shove-great, or slide- 
shrift, which was not invented before the 
reign of Henry VIII. Mention is: also 
made of Juhn Scogan, jester to Ledward 
IV.; and of Artiur’s show, though not in- 
troduced till a long time afterwards.” 


These, it must be admitted, are 
very glaring errors; but what shall 
we say to a living Critical Tragic Ac- 
tor, who has forcibly and excellently 
illustrated shakspeare on the stage, 
who did then and there introduce a 
common rucking-horse from.a toy- 
shop in au apartment where the cos- 
tume was otherwise strictly Roman? 

The Dissertation va the Clowns and 
Fools of Shakspeare commeuces with 
that modest ditlidence which is gene- 
rally the precursor of judicious re- 
search and well-founded observation. 
In the progress of this pari of his 


work the Author classes the charac- ~ 


ters to be considered under the heads 
of the General Domestic Fool, the 
Clown, the Female Fool, the City or 
Corporation Fool, favern Fools, the 
Fool of the »ntient Theatrical Myste- 
ries and Moralities, the Fvol in the 
old Dumb Shews exhibited at Fairs 
and perhaps at Jans, the Fool! in the 
Whitsun Ales and Morris Dance, and 
the Mountebanx’s Fool, or Merry 
Andrew; and fully establishes the an- 
tiquity of the custom of retaining real 
Domestic Fools. 

“ The discontinuance of the Court Pool 
had a considerable influence on the man- 
ners of private life; and we learn, from 
one of Shadwell’s plays, that it was then 

“out 
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“out of fashion for great men to keep 
fools.”’ But the practice was by no means 
abolished ; it maintained its ground in this 
country so late as the beginning of the 
last*century; and we have au cpitaph, 
written by Déan Swift, on Dicky Pearce, 
the Earl of Suffolk’s fool, who was buried 


mt Berkley church-yard, June 18, 1728,” - 


Mr. Douce very properly récom- 
mends a close’ examimation of Shak- 
speare’s fouls and others introduced 
i old plays, to obtaina just idea of 
the entertainment they allorded their 
masters and their guests; aud he cites 
several authorities, which prove that 
they were sometimes severely cor- 
rected for stepping beyond the bounds 
of decency. He afterwards pnters in- 
té an examination ef their dress; and 
concludes his entertaining remarks by 
referring lo six engravings containing 
nmeteen specimens. 

In the Dissertation on the Gesla 
Romanerum our Author pays several 
hzadsome compliments to the indus- 
try of the late Mr. Warton, whom he 
hails ax the founder of “a School 
that has already produced some ac- 
complished. Pupils.” Amongst those 


we beg leave to place Mr. Douce, It 
has been found uecessary to blend 
amusement with instruction from the 


earliest ages; and in the middle, the 
Ecelesiastichs had reeourse to histo- 
rical and inwaginary narrations, “ in 
ovder te aequire that degree of po- 
pularity and attention which might 
otherwise heye been wanting, and 
also for the purpose of enforcing their 
morality by such examples as should 
touch the feelings of the hearers, and 
operate, with respect at least to ruder 
minds, wore efficaciously than pre- 
cept.” The Gesta Romanorum was 
designed to answer these purposes; 
but Mr. Douce observes, neither War- 
ton or Tyrwhitt perceived that there 
were two works with this title; of 
which that treated of by the former 
no MS. has yet been described; of 
the other, several MSS. are extant; 
but those have never been print- 
od, execpt some translated extracts. 
Aller premising that the tw® works 
are totally disimet from each other, 
and compiled by different persons, 
Mr. D. produces the earliest instances 
he could discover of this mode of 
teaching morality; and several amus- 
ing specimens are given. He then 
mentiois Mr. Warton’s supposition, 
that the Geste Romanorum was com- 
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posed by Peter Bercheur, 4 native of 
Poitou, prior of St. Kloy at Paris; in. 
which city he died in 1632; and gives 
many reasons for dissenting from that, 
gentleman’s opinion. Though inelin- 
ing, from several circumstances,ia the 
work, to suppose the writer to have 
been a German, be does not posi- 
tively deny that he was the author, 
The printed editions are enumerated, 
from 1480 to 1355, to the amount of 
28; hesides German, Dutch, French, 
and English translations. 


It is now time to proceed ‘to the de- 
scription of andther Gesta Romanorum, and 
which has indeed been the principal cause 
of the present Dissertation. ‘This work was 
undoubtedly composed in England, in imi- 
tation of the other; and therefore it will 
be necessary, for the future, to distinguish 
the two works by the respective appella- 
tions of the Original an| the English Gesta.” 
(p. 562.)—* It is natural to suppose that 
a work like the original Gesta would sti- 
mulate some person to the compilation of 
one that should emulate if not altogether 
supersede it; and accordingly this design 
was accomplished at a very early period, 
as one of the MSS. appears to be of thé 
age of Richard II. ; and, as a proof that 
its purpose was similar to the original, it 
was quoted five times in a collection of 
Sermons by a preacher at Magdalen col- 
lege.’ —“ Jf additional proofs were want- 
ing of the English origin of the work be- 
fore us, it might be stated, 1. that no MS. 
of it appears to exist im any of the Cata-, 
Jogues of Continental Libraries; whereas 
there are many in those of this country; 
2, that in one of the chapters there are 
some English verses, and in another some 
English proper names; 3, that it has a 
few English terms and. modes of speech, 
as parliament, livery of seisiny &c.” 

The arrangement is like that of the 
original ; and many. of the tales-are 
retained, but re-wrilten, and consi- 
derably altered, particularly the mo- 
rals and the pames. The best MSS. 
contain 102 tales, of which 40 are 
not in the original. The Author then 
proceeds to anaiyse the work on Mr. 
Warton’s plan, m nearly 80 pages; 
which is followed by conjectures re- 
lating to who was the author; and 
the Dissertation concludes with an 
enumeration of the MSS. extant, aud 
printed editions. 

Mr, D. introduces his Dissertation 
on the autient English Morris Dance 
with an attempt ‘to ascertain whence 
the English received it, which cannot 
be traced to any certainty ; but in all 

° probability 
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ility it is of Moorish ofigin, 
ly as the Fandango of Spain 
aaquestionably proceeded from that 
source; and the genuine French Mor- 
ris yo performs at the be 
ginning o sixteenth centu 
with their faces bincked’ and 
a sort of turban on the head. We 
have received much pleasure in per- 
using this of the work, and will 
‘not anticipate that of future Readers 
by entering more fully into the sub- 
which is embellished with seve- 
ral curious representations of the pe- 
culiarities of the dance in different 


countries. 

Having followed Mr. D. through 

his laudable and laborious under- 
ing, we cannot take our leave of 

bim without observing that no pre- 

oe J Author has excelied him in 

this fav 


ourite pursuit, none of whom 


have explored so great a mass of li- 
terary matter, and supported their 
opinious by equally undoubted autho- 
nies. We there ore freely and une- 

ivocally recommend the Illustra- 
tions of Shakspeare, and of anticnt 
_ Manners, &c. as highly deserving of 
public patronage ; in return for which, 
the Publick will reccive entertain- 
’ ment and much instruction, conveyed 
in a modest and unembarrassed style. 


108. Sermons, controversial and practical, 
with Reflections and Tracts on interesting 
Subjects (heretofore published in Ireland 
only), By the late Rey. Philip Skelton. 
Re-published by the Rev. S. Clapham, 
M.A. Vol. I. 

THE name of Sxetron is cele- 
brated in Ireland above that of all 
ether writers. As a man of general 

ming, as a divine, a preacher, and 
4parish-priest, he stood foremost in 

. the ranks, He came to England in 
1748, and published his “* Deism Re- 

Vealed.” in 1754 were published, by 

Andrew Millar, “‘ Discourses, coutro- 

versial and practical,” in two vols. 

of which two large impressions were 
told. In the year 1770 he published 
his Works in Ireland, in five volames, 
for the benefit of the Magdalen Cha- 
rity. The fourth of these volumes 

Mr. Clapham has re-printed. To say 

it contains more of sound argu- 
meat and genuine piety than is gene- 
rally to be met with in practical Ser- 
mons, would be speaking with cold 
tion. We consider it the very 
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best model which a young Clergyman 
can lay before him; and better cal- 
culated for the closet, as convincing 
the understanding and influencing the 
heart, than any other Author we can 
recommend. in justification of our 
opinion, we select the conclusion of 

e ninth sermon, on Conformity & 
the World. We give it at length, to 
enable our Readers to form an esti- 
mate of the style, the reasoning, the 
exhortation, and the piety of the 
Writer. 

“ Awake out of sleep. Rouse your un- 
derstanding ; and consider how little true 
wisdom is to be found in those who give 
the fashion; how they are bred up in 
pride, wantonness, and vice of every kind ; 
how they are bogged in the thick clay of 
this world; how Christ hath told them, 
that it is as easy for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a ncedle, as it is for them to enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven ; how the Apos- 
tle hath told us, that not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble, are called; how David saith, that 
man being in honour, continueth not, but is 
like the beast that perisheth; how the rich 
who die like other men turn all of them 
preachers of this doctrine at the last, and 
ery out vanity and veration of spirit, as the 
true character of the lives they have led ; 
how unable even the agonies. of death, 
deepened by those of despair, are to find 
a tongue to express the hideous prospect 
of that which is to’follow. God hath for- 
bidden you fo go in the way of evil men, 
so much as fo enter into the path of the 
wicked, for their way ts darkness, so that 
they know not at what they stumble, nor that 
they lay wait for their own blood, and lurk 
privily for their own lives. , 

“ But they prosper, you say, and’ come 
not into trouble like other folks. Be not car- 
ried away, with this appearance, to 
trust Providence, or to slight the service 
of God; but come hither into his 5 
as David, under the same temptation, 
and ye ‘shall behold the end of these men. 
His word, which we here consult, will 
open your cyes, that you muy see these 
men, formerly so prosperous in ungodliness, 
set in slippery places, and cast down into de- 
struction. You shall then correct your ig- 
norant doubts, and say to yourself, jcw 
are they brought into desolation, as in @ mo-~ 
ment! They ere utterly consumed with 
terrors ! 

“Chris kingddm is not of this world. Of 
his kingdom you profess yourself a metn- 
ber fiom that day when you 
the prince of this world, with all its pompe 
aud vanities. If you are really of Christ, 
you will fornine those trappings of slave 
to pride folly, and litt up ygur 
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.to a nobler kind of grandeur, the glorious 
grandeur of being truly religious, and of 
ardently loving God, at a time when it is 

comé fashionable to forget him, and the 

of his goodness, even while we 

,wintoh ib them. This is a greatness which 
You may more essily rais¢ yourself to, 
and preserve yourself in, than the wealthy 
‘can in theirs. This is true greatness, 
vwWhich no degree of poverty can hinder, 
which death cannot destroy, which «ail that 
are wise and good in heaven and on carth 
shall see, shall applaud, shall magnify 
_Almighty God for in their hymns, while 
you are yet in your rags, and longing at 

the ‘of Dives for the crumbs which 
fall from his table. God sees your faith, 
your patience, your love of him in the 
midst of contempt and indigence; notes 

honour your perseverance in these ex- 

id graces does to him and his Religion, 

marks the difference between that and 

Be sigh hy cst on Doth, who are nei- 

80 contented nor so thankful for all 

‘théir wealth as x i i 

B Aad yd t the very instant that 

ba ghee: of this world pass you by, 

as One beneath their notice, the Angels, 
ne Principalities, the Powers in Heaven, 
eciphn, Sth. 8 Jay winch al the Tap 
a joy w t 

tures they feel, and all the glories they 
08 cannot divert. Great is the king- 
of your Lord; and great are = al- 

‘yeady in that kingdom, though so despi- 
cable here, where pride, folly, and igno- 
Fence prevail, and Satan reigns by per- 
Mission for a time. - 

“ But, fashionable as it is grown to for- 
get God and contemn his service, there 
are some among the great, who, in spite of 

@istoth and ‘numberless temptations, es- 
. it their highest honour to worship 
“ies it is Boose, and in their own, with 

_anese be ennobled by Religion above 

‘their wealth and titles, shine down from 

‘ ighest stations of life in all the lustre 

probity, anid humanity. Kindle 


suns, and not the false lights or 
‘Contagious heats of those who, being set 
eee ea, glare on you from above 


rays. ; 
“‘ Consider with yourself, you to whom 
_ the customs.of the world are yet a tempt- 
ation, the folly of him who cunningly 
” his own confusion, the extrava- 
nce of him who pursyes the ruin of his 


fortune, wickeriness of him who 

ps to bring corruption on his own 
nature, remorse on his own conscience, 
and endless mi on his own soul, a fit 
. Object of your imitation? Cay your rea- 
“son reconcile itself to this? Can you hope 
“for honour in following him whom, ‘with 
“your own eyes, you see hastening to-in- 


equal to yours, ~ 


famy? in being the ridiculous, despicable 
foo: of fashion, aid thit only at second. 
hand? Can even yuur pride stoop to this? 
If it can, how low, how abject a thing 
that pride! How does your enemy a 
once insult the grossiess of your stupi- 
dity by a snare so palpable, and tread 
your little soul into that dirt which te 
parade of custom raises on the bread, the 
downward rvad of false honour ! 

“It is certainly man’s duty to 
himself, who lives in the light of the Gos. 
pel, to be guided by his own eyes, if he 
pretends to sée at all, and not slavishly 
give himself up to the direction of others, 
who probably care very little which way 
they go; who perhaps are led themselvey 
by such a train or succession of examples 
as there is no tracing to any other original 
than folly, it may be wi growh 
grey and venerable by length of time; & 
t pursue to any other end than infamy 
and misery, made still more dreadful by 
the prospect of eternity ? 

“ Instead of following one another t 
ruin, let us beseech God to fix our imita- 
tion on the glorious example of o# blessed 
Saviour; and when, through infirmity, we 
fail, to of his merit and mediatigh 
for us, that our lives, though at an infi- 
nite distance, may follow his in virtue, aud 
our souls ascend at last into those happy 
mansions which he is gone before to pre- 
pare for us,” 

Mr. Clapham has not abridged these 
Sermons; in his SeLtectep Sermons 
for Familiés, many of which are taken 
from Skelton, he seems, if we are to 
judge from these now before us, to 
have inserted not more than one-half 
of what the Authér wrote. We mean 
not, however, te censure him; for 
that publication is possessed of 
utility and merit; but the admi 
of Skelton will be more gratified by 
accompanying him from the begi 
ning to the end of his discourse, t 
by being confined to those parts only, 
however judiciously selected, which 
were best adapted to the taste or cou- 
venience of a compiler. 


That our Readers may be the bet- 
ter enabled to judge of the merits of 
this celebrated Preacher, we will pre- 
sent them with another extract; 
subject of ‘the sermon is Wisdom ad- 
dressing the thoughtless. We give it, 
although it boasis no comparative 
claim to excellence, both as a spect 
men of good composition and exalted 

iely. 

“As a skilful orator labours to enforce 
what he says to the ear by the gestures , 
wherewith he speaks to the eye, and oe 
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to render his cloquence visible ; so the Di- 
vine Wisdom also stretches out her hard, 
the cause of gooduess 
pa with a sort of action su:table to the 

ite dignity of her person, and the in- 
importance of that cause ; for in her 

she holds forth not only /ength of 

, Tiches, honour, ang every temporal 
blessing, but happiness and glory eternal. 
these fail of the intended effect, she 
Jnows how to fill her hand with distresses 
and calamities, with judgments temporal 
amd spiritual; and when either alone 
es unsnecessful, she confers the for- 

or inflicts the latter by turns; she 
cheers with plenty, or scourges with fa- 
ine; she comforts with health, or dejects 
with sickness ; she encourages with péace, 


or terrifies with war; as the obstinac of . 


her hearers may require the one, or their 
docility entitle them to the other. She 

the low still vaice to whisper know- 

and duty to the sensible ear of a 
lively conscience; aud thunders the terrors 
of the Lord to an haughty or hardened 
heart. He that hath ears to hear must hear 
such a Preacher; he that hath eyes to see 
must see such engines of persuasion; and 
he that hath any sense of feeling must 
feel the forve of those engines, at least 
when‘they are immediately applied to his 
soul and conscience, too stupidly heavy 
to be moved by a power less than infinite, 
and even that at a distance. 

“Here, indeed, is eloquence in perfec- 
tion, working on the judgment with argu- 
ments irresistibly convirfving, “and on all 
the senses, desires, affections, passions, 
with all nature, with the whole world, with 
heaven and hell, with God and all his at- 
tributes of wisdom, justice, mercy, and 
power, as instruments of persuasion. There 
#8 po one here to whom this powerful 
Speaker hath not preached in that voice 
which hath gone out into all lands, and those 
‘words which have been sounded unto the ends 
@ the worl. Who is be that hath not 
heard the word of God, which is quick, ‘and 
powerful, and sharper than ary two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
W soul and spirit? “Or who is he, who, 
siter hearing her speak through the works 
and word of God, hath not also heard her 
Speak more particularly to himself, in the 
blessings and judgments of his Providence, 
Wging every word with comforts too ten- 
der, one would think, not to melt the most 
Msensible, or blows too terrible not to 
quell the most stubborn heart? Yet where 
18 the effect ? 

“Why, in the second place, almost all: 
0 whom she hath called, have /efused to 
answer her; have disregarded the stretching- 
out Of her hand; have st at nought all her 
coun-el, and despised her reproof. ‘The 

‘Rgs she hath promised have not 
feethed, nar the judgments she threatened 


and hap- 
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alarmed them ; 40 that she may truly sey, 
Sind; hie seen i 

3 £ have mourned unto you, but ye 
have not lamented. _ \n the end, however, £ 
shall be justified of my children and ser- 
vants, Who, knowing how much 
trust ought to be reposed in me 
the wisdorn of the world, do repose it.’ 
also, in return, ‘will justify them at that 
time when [ shall distinguish between 
their obedience and rebellion. They 
have heard my call; I will hear theirs. 
But as for you, J will number you to. the 
sword, and ye shall bow down to the slaugh- 
ter; because, when I called ye did.not an- 
swer ; when I spoke ye did not hear; but dad 
evil before mine eyes, and did choose thet 
wehercin I delighted not. 

‘‘ Our great unworthiness considered, it 
is surely more by far than we could rea- 
sonably expect at God’s hands to have 
when we earnestly ask, to find when we 
diligently seek, and to be — upto 
when we vehemently knock. t if Infi- 
nite Wisdom condescends to be our suitor, 
and to entreat our acceptance of her gifts, 
shall we refuse? to seek for us, shail we 
not be found? to knock at our under- 
standings and hearts with all the strength 
of reasop, revelation, conscience, expe- 
rience, preaching, shall she be denied ad- 
mittance? Yet such is our folly, that we - 
prefer ignorance to her instruction, and 


darkness to light, because our deeds are evil ; 
and such is our pride that we scorn her 
call, because it is a call to humility, to 


self-condemnation, and self-denial, and 
that only when self is become the enemy 
of our happiness, temporal and eternal, ~ 

“But however the not attending to her 
bare instructions may be excused in 
wretches too dull to hear, too stupid to 
understand ; yet how can we be so blind 
not. to see her hand stretched out, and 
filled with blessings.and curses ?. Or so 
insensible as neither to feel the one in our 
miscries and fears, nor the other in our 
gratitude, when they are actually poured 
upoy us? What peace, liberty, mmprove- 
ment, plenty, hath she not showered’on us 
with an unstinted hand! And how have 
we received these blessings? Why, only 
as 80 many provocatives to irreligion and 
wickedness. What hath peace produced, 
but a stupid security? What our singu- 
lar iberty, but unbounded licentiousness ? 
What the continual improvement of our 
country, but corruption of manners, and 
the arts of refinement in folly and wick- 
edness ?’’ 

Wherever we open the volume we 
meet with, the same sense, elo- 
quence, Prag wee ere are no com- 
mon-place observations, no trite re- 
marks; all is ingenious, oratorical, 
and persuasive. We should read avd 


review 
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review Sermons with pleasure did 
they resemble, in their general fea- 
tures, the striking Discourses of the 
Irish Preacher, 
The tract on the Sacrament and 
the Reflections are well worthy the 
of their valuable Author; they 
will afford the curious much gratifi- 
cation, and administer resolution, 
courage, and comfort to the well- 
medodiog Christinn. We hope that 
Mr. Clapham will not delay publish- 
ing the three remaining volumes; 
we are persuaded that he will re- 
ceive every encouragement from an 


approving Publick. 


109. Discourses, moral and religious, adapt- 
ed to a Naval Audience : pond on-board 
His Mojesty’s Ship the Tremendous, Jobn 
Osborn, Esq, Commander, during the Years 
1802, 1803,and 1804. By the Rev. Ro- 
bert Baynes, LI, B. of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. London: printed 
Sor Longman, Hurst, itees, and Orme, 
Paternoster Row. 1807. 615 pages, 
large 8vo. 

THIS truly-valuable addition to a 

religious British Seaman's little li- 

brary contains sixty-four plain and 

nervous Discourses, together with a 

most affectionate, aftecting, and so- 

lemn Prayer made befere the execu- 
tion of three mutinecrs belonging to 
yy Royal. The work is, 
wit reat propriety, most respect- 
fully Sedicated fo the Right i ae 

Lords Commissioners for executing 

the office of Lord High Admiral of 

the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland; and theit patronage of 
it is solicited in a manly manner. Mr. 

B. says, in his Preface, very justly, 

that, “for, the introduction to the 

world of a work of the present na- 
ture, little apology will appear ne- 
cessary when these two circumstances 
are considered together — the utility 
of its scope, and that there has no- 
thing yet been published of a similar 
comprehension and adaptation.” A 
work appeared 'o him much wauted, 
that would unfold to British seamen 
‘the great and necessary truths of Ke- 
ligjon and Virtue, im a full, clear, 
comprehensive, methodical, and fa- 
-mifar manner. This gaand desidera- 
tum our sensible and eloquent Author 
has now supplied, in a manner admi- 
rably adapted to the peculiar situa- 
tion of his audience, and, we are well 
convinced, capable of making the 
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most forcible and Jasting impressions 
on their minds, and of proving incal- 
culably beneficial to “a class of men 
whom Great Britain must be ever 
00 to acknowledge among the 

ravest and niost liberal contributors 
to her national welfare and glory,” 
Pref. p. v. 

With a candour and modesty highly 
meritorious (and which we wish were 
equally conspicuous in innumerable 
theological compilations of far more 
sounding title, but of far less practi- 
cal utility), this enlightened Divine 
admits that the mode of adapting s 
system of moral and religious instruc. 
tion to such a class of men as sailors 
will undoubtedly vary with different 
mstructors; and, indeed, that this 
adaptation, in some particulars, both 
of style and in the mode of treatment, 
requires no little portion of address, 
to be at once striking and adyan, 
tageous to such an audience. 

_ “ How far the mode I have used,” con- 

tinues he, “is an eligible and> jadicious 
one, is not exactly for me to determine. 
But, allowing me to possess a fair claim 
to utility in my endeavours in other parti- 
culars, I think I may be permitted to say, 
that an uninterrupted acquaintance of 
eight or nine years, under almost every 
circumstance of situation, with this class 
of men, affords every chance of being in- 
formed as to their peculiar habits and 
manners; and of suggesting the best 
means of adapting to them a course of 
moral and religious instruction.” Pig. 
p. vi. 

On the subject of morals we per- 
ceive Mr. Baynes has closely followed 
Mr. Archdeacon Paley, in many in- 
stances, pussibus @quis; justly ob- 
serving, 

“ Our morality must be founded u 
Christign principles; on a Jove to od, 
and the necessity of an implicit obedience 
to his will; as well as frem a love to vir- 
tue, and a sense of its value to mankind, 
in a mere temporal point of view. This 
love of God must reign supereminently in 
our hearis, and must be the grand leadi 
principle of all our aetions, whether pee 
or religious.” 


Again : 

‘Our reigning motive must be, because 
it is the will of God, to which a proper 
love for him will excite us to conform, in 
all our doings.” 

Again: 

“ To ipherit salvation in ¢ life to come, 


our mora! actions must aii of them be built 
upoa 
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upon @ love to God, and a due sense of 
Christian obedience.” 
He here, most apostolically, holdeth 
fast the a of sound words, @ 
ving himself, of a truth, the faith- 
minister of his God. 


_ With respect to the doetrines of 
Christianity, they are given by our 
ious Author as they are professed 
y the Mother Church of land, 
aud in his Discourses on the Life and 
Acts of our Saviour, he has confess- 
edly borrowed from Dr. Taylor, 
deeming him to be “‘a writer fully 
and feelingly expressive of the great, 
the amiable, and blessed Author of 
our holy Religion.” Pref. p. vii. 

He adds, 

* «TIT present the work with submission 
and deference, though not without a fiat- 
tering hope and confidence that the pro- 
bability of its being useful to the class to 
_whom it is addressed will render it ap- 

roveable in the eyes of the liberal and 

ned Critick, as forming a body of 
rules, a mass of instruction, every way 
consistent with the brave and noblé qua- 
lities that distinguish the true British 
Sailor.” Pref. p. ix. 

As sucu we, conscientiously and 
heartily, recommend the volume to 
the whole Navy in geveral, and to 
every worthy Captain of a ship im 
particular. Our Divine is no ranter, 
no canter, no wild enthusiast, no whin- 
ing methodist ; he speaks the words of 
truth and soberness; and his irresisti- 
ble appeals are made equally to the 
heads and to the hearts of his gallant 
auditory. One piece of advice we 
venture to give our Author, and it 
is this—not to REST FROM HIS LA- 
BOURS. 


110. Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick, 
Esq. Interspersed with Characters and 
Anectlotes of his Theatrical Contempora- 
ries. The whole forming a History of 
the Stage, whickP includes a Period of 
Thirty-six Years. By Thomas Davies. 
A New Edition, with ample Additions 

- and Illustrations in the Form of Notes. 
Tn Two Volumes Seo. Longman and Co. 


THE: Actor who was capable of 
illustrating the text of Shakspeare, 
by feeling the sublimity of his senti- 
ments, and who was endowed by Na- 
ture with abilities to exhibit ail the 
passions he painted with a degree of 
truth which would have satisfied even 
that great and excellent judge of the 
mind of man, shoald, like his won- 
derful original, live fur evei in th: 


. powers. We cannot, 
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Fina tetas 

ime, in 

removed a large 

who had the good fertune to enjoy 
the of Garrick ; and a few yea-s 
more will deprive the world all 
oral testimony of the greatness of his 


otherwise than ul to the me- 
mory and abilities of Mr. Davies, 
yae be by the work before us = 
or osterity an opportunit 
knowing, vy A he Lyd and. of 
appreciating the pleasure ublick 
for a long lime expericnted. tm wit- 
nessing his poor, nor is it 
less honourable to that publick that 
another edition of our author's work 
is thus required twenty-seven years 
after the appearance o 

The extreme diffidence with which 
he introduced it was calculated to in- 
jure his labours; and yet such was 
the reliance of the literary world u 
the amiability and integrity of Mr. 
Davies's character, that they ap- 
proved, and the publick admired. 

We shall now turn our attention to 
the present edition, of which it would 
be unjust not te say that the Editor 
has faithfully performed his task, 
and that the printing is neatly exe- 
cuted. A very good portrait of the 
British Roscius, engraved by Evans, 
from a picture by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, faces the title-page; and t 
following judicious Advertisement 
succeeds the original Dedication and 
the Author's Advertisement; 

“Mr. Davies’s Life of Garrick was re- 
ceived on its first appearance with the 
strongest testimonies of approbation ; and 
thee established character which it has 
since ,obtained, clearly evinces that the 
public sanction was well founded. In 
the twenty-seven years that have elapsed 
since it was written, facts and anecdotes 
have transpired, which, as illustrative of 
this Biography, the Proprietors were of 
opinion should be collected, for the pur- 
pose of rendering the work more complete. 

“The Editor’s first intention was, to 
have inserted the additions, according to 
local propriety,’ in the body of the narra- 
tive. Considerable difficulties, however, 
presemxed themselves in the way of this . 
plan; but chiefly the frequent and ac- 
knowledged deviations from chronological 
order in the original; and in conclusion, 
it was determined to leave undisturbed 
the text of Mr. Davies, 

«'The additions, which it is presumed 
will not be found unacceptable, occur in 
the fori of notes, with marks of reference 

placed 
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placad bétween paren :/éses, to distinguish 
Nov. 90, ’ * ; : &.3" 

. It would be almost superfuons to 
eee a work so well known ds 
Davjes » Life of bag we can- 
not avoid saying t who have 
entered’ the’ Btisy sceve of life 
since the ion of the last edi- 
tion, and ‘those who have neglected 
_ to’ procure that or the previous, will 
déprivé themselves of much rational 
éritertainment z the¥ still reject the 
abhi of possessing it, parti- 
cularty a the prées.nt voles iford 

itional. amusement, of which we 

Ht give # veya specimens, after ob- 
serving,” we entirely approve of 
the’ Editor’s reasons for confining 
those additions to notes in preference 
to fticorporating them in the text, 
‘ which meaus the works of an au- 
Gr ‘become in a series of years a 
book of scraps nd ends, without me- 
thod, and im half a dozen aoe 
. A note-in e 42 of the 
Sit Gulia, tehsedipeas Garrick ina 
pew character to the publick, that of 
a duéllist. Mr. Giffard, bis antago- 
nist om this occasion, is represented 
by Mr. Davies as a man of honour, 
possessing an excellent understending 
and endowed with great humanity, 
an ardent admirer of Garrick’s merit, 
and as one who did the young actor 
every possible service in his profes- 
gion; and yet, such is the culpable 


weakness of human nature, that this - 


mad could not bear a trifling degree 
of ridicule, even after he had author- 
ized it, without pursuing the offender 
to probable death, and involving his 
own existence in the consequeices. 

The circumstance alluded to is thus 
related hy Mr. ‘Cooke, we suppose 
the present excellent but eccentric 
actor: 


“ When Gartick first undertook to play 
Bayes, in the Rehearsal, he had some 
doubts of the propriety of taking-off his 
brother performers; and therefore made 
a propesal to Giffard, the manager of the 
Theatre in Goodman’s-fields, to permit 
him to begin with him, as a kind of an 
apology for the rest. Giffard, supposing 
that Garrick would only just glance at 
him to countenance the mimickry of the 
others, copsented: but Garrick hit him 
off so truly, and made him so completely 
ridiculous, at rehearsal, that Giffard, in 
2 rage, sent him a challenge; which Gar- 
tick accepting, they met the next mora- 
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iag, when the latter was wounded in the 
sword-arm. 

i The comedy of the Rehearsal had 
been during this time advertised for the 
Saturday night ensuing; but the duel in- 
tervening (which none but the party and 
their seconds’ knew of at that time, and 
very few ever sincéy the play was put off 
— forsnight longer, on Salpa of the 

a tndisposition of a prinet jormer, 
At the end Te. that <: it pam ne with 
imitations of most of the principal actors ; 
but Gpffard was totally omitted.” 

The opinions, prejudices, and judg- 
ments of mankign are so various, that 
it is extremely diflicult to decide u 
the first without doubting whether 
the second has not directed them ; 
and though judgment applies to the 
reasoning faculties, ayd is their result, * 
yet there wil! be a dissentient even to 
many of the decisions of a Newton, a 
Locke, or a Johnson. Hence sceptics 
might doubt the truth of Davies's 
praise of the acting or personation of 
the character of Abel Drugger by 
Garrick, which he asserts exhibited 
so much awkward simplicity, selfish , 
ness, and ignorance, that it was dif- 
ficuit to decide whether the laughter 
or the applause of the audience pre- 
dommated. This. certainly is a fact 
of great weight and importance in 
Mr. Garrick’s favour, aud ought to 
silisfy the most scrupulous of his su- 
perior talents. Still, doubts of public 
prejudice might exist: those, how- 
ever, and every species of scepticism, 
must vanish after the perusai of the 
ensuing evidence from yol. 1. p. 61, 
which establishes his claim to truth of 
representation beyond a possibility of 
rational controversy : 


“Mr. Peter Garrick once told Dr. John 
son the followmg anecdote; A grocer in 
the town of Lichfield, a neighbour of Pe- 
ter Garrick’s, having occasion to come up 
to London on business, the latter gave bim 
a letter of recommendation to his brother 
David. ‘The grocer came to tawn late in 
the evening, and seeing Garrick’s name 
up in the bills for Abel Brugger, he went 
to the two-shilling gallery, and there 
waited in anxious expectation of seeing, 
in the person of his townsman, the greatest 
actor of the age. On Garrick’s appest- 
ance, he was for some time in doubt whe- 
ther it could be he or not: at last, being 
convinced of it by the people about him, 
he felt so disgusted with the mean appeat- 
ance, and mercenary conduct, of the pef- 
former (which by a foolish combination be 
attached to the man), thathe went out of 

> town 
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town withott delivering the letter. On his 
‘arrival at Lichfield, Peter Garrick asked 
tim how he was received’ by his brother, 
and how he liked-him? The man at first 
wished to parry the question, but at Jength 
owned that he never delivered the letser. 
* Not deliver the letter!’ says Peter; ‘how 
came that. about?’ ‘Why, the fact is, 
my dear friend,’ said the vther, ‘1 saw 
enough of him on the stage to make that 
unnecessary. He may be rich, as 1 dare 
say any man who lives like hin must be ; 
tut by G—’ (and here, said the Doctor, 
the man vociferated an oath), ‘ though he 
is your brother, Mr. Garfick, he is one of 
the shabbiést, meanest, most pitiful hounds, 
1 evér saw in the whole cuurse of my life.” 
it will be recollected that Fielding 
paid a compliment to the agting of 
Garrick in a similar ;anucr, by mak- 
a.child of Nature say, that he had 
ing of an actor in his action or 
niode of expressing the passions m the 
character of Hamlet. 

We shall conclude this brief notice 
of the work before us with a note on 
the subject of Dr. Hill, of whom Mr. 
Davies says but little im his favour, 
provouncing him a quack in medicine, 
and not to be depended upon in sci- 
ence; who deseryed the lash of 
Churchill, as he had attacked the 
characters of friend and foe with in- 
discriminate malice, when his a 
was luw, or he wished to grati - 
propensity to the former. With all 
these defects, our author admits him 
to have been a man of abilities; and 

bably it was on this account that 

k ventured to bring his farce 

on the stage, which he termed The 

Rout; but such were the faults of 

this piece, that the audience routed it 

immediately, and coimpelled him to 

lay it to sicep, in the old parliament- 
ary phrase, for ever. 

“In resentment for the condemnation 
‘of his farce, thi# mercenary scribbler, 
though Garrick had given him a benefit- 


’ Right, filled the newspapers with enve- 


homed paragraphs against the manager. 
‘As soon as he had discharged all the shafts 
in his quiver, ‘Garrick neatly replied in the 
two following lines : 
For physic and ferces, his equal there 
scarce is : 
Ris forces are physic ; his physic a farce is. 
“ This, , ‘was not the only epi- 
— castigation that Hill received 
mm Garrick’s hand. Some time beforc 
‘this, Hill had published im a pam- 
‘ A Petition from the Letters J and 
to David Garrick, Esq.’ both com- 
Plaining Of ‘terrible ” grievances imposed 
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upon them by that great actor; who fre- 
quently Lamshed them from their 

stations ; as inthe word virtue, which they 
said he converted gato vuriae; and ia; th: 


ungrateful he digplaved the x, and upide 


it ingratefuk. to. the prej of 

the said letters... To this int, 

rick replied in the following con Zs 

“Tf’tis true, as you ay “that ve t- 

jur'd a letter, (for wit 

I'l change my note sofm; ani? f 

May the right use of letters, as Well a8 $f 
men, [pen ': 

Hereafter be fiv'd by the tongue and th: 

Most devoutly 1 wish they may both have 


f thesr due, > 
Aud that / may be/never mistaken for U.” 


111, Letters from the Mountaing; being the 
real Corresponelence of a Lady, between the 
Years 1773 and 1307. Ih Thrée Vol;. 
small 80. Lengman and Co, 1807: 
Third Edition. ; 
THIS favourite work, ‘already 

greatly circulated and admired by the 

Publick, was introduced to the world 

by an Advertisement, of which we 

shall .zive the substance. The Au- 
thoress, fearful that her Readers 
might expect “ingenious fiction, or 
amusing narrative,” begs ledve te 
avert such an é tation, and to as- 
sure them that, simple and careless as 
her letters are, those peculiarities are 
evidences of their originality. They 
fre unfinished sketches of the trats- 
actions of a life passed in obscurity ; 
aud she observes, that much of their 
interest bas beca lost by the necessit 
of “ withholding those parts whic 
contained most of narrative and anec- 
dote.” To obviate the question which 
naturally follows the above confes- 
sion, founded upon the adntitted ab- 
sence of interest, and the impossibi- 
lity of the gratification of personal 
vanity under the circumstances of her 
situation, shé asks, in return, “ Ma 
not a picture, seldom draw . pecnlidk 
in its shades and scenery, true to na- 
ture, and chastely coloured , may not 
such a picture amase, for a while, the 
leisure .of the idle and contempla- 
tive ?"— besides some atility arisii 
from the untutored mind acqui 


‘the images thus offered “ of the feel- 


ings and habits of those who, in the 
sacred shades of privacy, cdltivate 
the simple duties and y affee- 
tions of domestic hife,” sah at 
These cousiderations, adifed to the 
hope that the work may contribute 
to. influence the minds~of persons 
whose ideas ‘rise superior to thefr 
situation 
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situation to remain contented in the 
obscurity which fate has assigned 
them, consoles the Writer under the 
painful cireumstances that caused the 

ion of her Letters. This Ad- 
vertiseinent is dated March 18,° 1806. 
May {t, 180%, declares that the Au- 

a 4, 1 u- 
theres was'extremely doubtful of 
her success, and that best hopes 
were “upon that love of 
truth which for the best moral pur- 

is implanted in the buman heart ; 
thet 4 instinct which lives in 
the unsophisticated mind, and which 
feels and acknowledges the language 
of Nature and native feeling, where- 
ever it is heard.” 
Oidh Ue Be cpa Gooerapinens of 

encou 0 

those Oo the public aioe hea ranked 
among the worthy and the wise, is not, 
like the former, attended by the severe, 
the nameless pangs of anxious diflidence. 
Yet, in the present case, how ressive 
is gratitude, and how painful is self-de- 
vial! | With what delight, were it permit- 
ted me, o/ could my voice con‘er distinc- 
tion, should I enumerate my og eon 
by their a pan exalted by their es- 
teem, and essentially benefited by their 
liberality, it. would be a proud triumph 
indeed were I at liberty to name those vir- 
tuous, elegant, and enlightened’ females, 
of whom it is not enough to say, that they 
do honour to England, as they are indeed 
an ornament to human nature.” 

The fair Authoress of these Letters 
proceeds in the same elegant style of 
gratitude and compliment ; con- 
cludes by saying, that, “to my old, 
beloved, and long-tried friends, | have 
made a separate acknowledgment. 
Their personal appearance in my be- 
half may, ps, have the effect of 
swelling affected contempt into real 

y.” We are ata loss to account 
for the meaning of the last sentence. 
Can the work before us have excited 
contempt? Surely the patronage of 
the Publick, already experienced by 
the Writer, prevents a possibility of 
supposing so for an instant. It must 
therefore allude to some private cir- 
cumstances, which, we are sorry to 
find, have occurred to interrupt the 


pleasure attending her general suc- 


cess. 

_ It would be extremely ungallant to 
doubt the word of a lady in instances 
however trivial; but when she so- 
‘Jemnly asserts a fact to the Publick, 
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scepticism becomes cruelty: we there- 
fore place unlimited reliance on her 
pronouncing these Letters the ge 
nuine effusions of her mind, flowing 
unrestrained into the confidence of a 
frieud ; indeed, they bear strong 
marks of genuine epistolary corre- 
spondence. Having admitied thus 
far, we shall proceed to shew those 
who have not yet read “ Letters from 
the Mountains,” in a brief manner, 
the grounds on which the Authoress 
has obtained public patronage. 

The lively and playful ideas, the 
serious reflections, and just observa- 
tions, that distinguish the following 
extract, deserve every praise, and ex- 
hibit morality and innocent pleasure 
united precisely as they should be in 
each female breast. ‘The Writer had 
not | before passed through the 
Mona Lin, where she was completely 
wearied with riding, in a heavy rain, 
over extended"mvors. 

“You will say,”’ she adds, “ my active 


‘imagination might people the brown de- 


sert; so it did, but it was with fleeting 
spectres, and half-seen visions, melting 
into grey mist. A-propds to our duck- 
lings ; you can’t think how my spirit was 
refreshed by a flock of wild ones, that 
took flight from a small lake in that same 
dreary moor. I saw, or thought I saw, 
two or three deer through the mist, and 
that did me a great deal of good. Still 
more, I was supported by a benevolent 
project for the reformation of some of our 
friends; I mean such of them as do or 
say no great harm, but who so bewilder 
their brains, and waste their time, among 
endless mazes of ribbons and lace, and 
tattle and tales, and ‘ pribbles and prab- 
bles,’ as honest Parson Evans calls them, 
that I am: convinced. some solitary pil- 
grimages over the brown desert might 
wean them from this endless trifling, and 
teach them first to think, and then “on 
reason build resolve,” which might be 
found “a column of true dignity,” evep 
in woman. But I will no longer bewilder 
you among my meditations. ‘I'he general 
result, however, was, that we should be 
oftener alone.’ I am sure I have little 
merit to claim from superior reftegtion or 
culture, Could [ have indulged .myself 
in the society of others of my. age, 
should, most probably, have done as they 
did. Had I been educated like other pea- 
ple, I should not have felt the necessity 
of educating myself.” 

It is by no means an easy matter to 
draw a character with truth and ele- 
gance; many have failed in attept 
ing it: it is therefore no slight praise 
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to say that of Charles Xil. of Swe- 
den, written by our Authoress, is one 
of. the best we recollect to have seen 
of that balf-deranged ! 
ion of part of it sail be given, 
ja proof of our assertion : 
“ Never was there a human being whose 
ps ahr yee hapa ong 
begacter was mor erie’ as bedf- 
poate a from without and froin 
ing him on to that ardent 
extreme to which his natural temper too 
forcibly inclinied. Reared under a father 
cold and stern; defectively educated ; 
taught from childhood to value nothing 
‘but military ; left so very young to 
act for himself, and surrounded by people 
little skilled in the elegant arts, who had 
not learnt ‘to estimate truly the softer 
and milder virtues of civilized life 
, inexperienced, yet full of va- 
Jour, generosity, and integrity, a storm 
broke around bin, which invalved all his 
future life in tempests. The -perfidious 
confederacy of the three Royal Robbers, 
who, under the mask of friendship, had 
to take advantage of the minority 
a brother Sovereign, to despoil him of 
his crown, and divide his territories, while 
it called forth the military talents of the 
Prince to prompt and. astonishing 
gave, at the same time, an/in- 
flexible bias to his mind. The more up- 
right and pure he felt his own sentiments, 
the more indigeation this conduct must 
have excited, ‘There is no motive that 
could stimulate.the human mind to perse- 
vering hostility but what mingled in this 
cage: revenge, which the provocation had 
almost exalted into virtue; the patriot 
passion, ‘butning for his injured Country ; 
emufation, excited by rivals, brave, pow- 
erful, and invidious ; the ardour of youth- 
ful euthusiasm, anunating 
“A frame of iron, aad.a soul of fire ;” 
and, finally, the : 
“ Fatal love of fame, that glorious heat, 
destructive to the brave and great.” 
Our confined limits compel us. to 
break off abruptly, and to refer the 
te the vriginal for the rest of 
ba excellent sketch, which excites 


maintains its interest throagh- | 


out. 
wes may conclude this asticle swith 
Out the danger of incurring the charge 
<pestiality, by obeorying that we do 
recollect any modern work better 
caleulated to enliven a few hours of 
ire or one the subjects of 


intra mary woried, onctins 
to uce Sood 


Monarch. A. 
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112. Substance of the Speech of Vircommt 
Sidmouth, in che House of Lords, May 
17, 1808. on proposing certain Resoju- 
tions respecting the ish Merchant 
Ships detained in British Ports. Svo. 
1808. 

THE substance of this speech ap- 
pears to be very faithfully given, snd 
the elegance of his Lordship’s style 
well preserved. ‘The matier im dis 
pute is -a question of civil iaw, on 
which we are not competent to decide. 
Phe noble speaker's arguments, how- 
ever, are strength by some im- 
portant documents, and seem, = 
the wholg, to have justice on their 
side. He concluded with movi 
seven resolutions, on each of whic 
the previous question was carried. 


113. A Sermon preached in the Purish 
Church of St. Paul, Bedford, before ‘the 
Rev. Dr. Shephird, Archdeacon, at’ the 
Annual Visitation of the Clergy, hell on 
Thursday, the 12th of May, 1808," By’ 
the Rev. Joshua Morton, Vicar of Risely, 
in the C. unty of Bedford ; and Chaplain 
to his Royal Highness the Princé of 
Wales. 4%. 1608. 

AN animated and truly-orthodox 
persuasive to the duties of a Chris- 
tian pastor, suited to the audience 
before whom it was delivered, and 
not Jess suited to more distant readers 
into whose hands it may fall. If; as 
the author says in his dedication, 
“the Clergy of Bedfordshire have 
been publicly attacked as being defi- 
cient in Orthodoxy,” he has done 
every thing im his power to Wi 
away the reproach, or to contradict 
the alse assertion, for sach, we trust, 
it was; and may conscientiously say, 
Liberavi.animam meam. ° 


114. The Theery Cork: in oe 
~ % 
Sites of iy Homan Shia ce 


as they are 
illustrated in the most rpm Dreams 


THIS little work is-drawn up with 
much ingenuity, and many pertinent 
remarks. It contains an happy selec- 
tion of examples from antient and 
modern history, upon which various 
reflections are raised, in a pleasing, 
— “Dp on manner. fr 
the not to peremptory eon- 
pr Sad they furniay many ewe 
tims of considerable es | “4 

ou 








dence, tend to counteract the mis- 
chieyous effects of superstitions con- 


“fidence, The subject'is well arranged, . 


and its connécting links receive the 
touches of an able pen 

’ The Dreams related in profane ac- 
‘counts of antiént history, are thus 


* well contrasted with those which bear “ 
~ undoubted marks of Divine Interpo- 
" sition in the Sacred Annals. 


It deserves to be remarked, ag an 


“objection to many of the Dreams men- 
tioned in. antient accounts, which lay 
claim to the reputation of having been 


inspired, that they are represented to 


_ have predicted events which it was of no 


advantage to reveal, and of which no care 
could avoid the accomplishment. 

“The Dreams recorded in Scripture 
were calcalated especially to establish the 
evidence, and conspire with the designs 


* of religion; they unfalded the scenes of 


futurity for the consolation and encou- 
ragement of faith, for the attestation of 
eharacters, and for the manifestation of 
God’s councils. The threats and the pro- 
“mises which they disclosed, were for ade- 
quate purposes, and sometimes suspended 
on conditions and revocable decrees ; 
they were given with the evidence and 
clear manifestation of truth, were attested 
by signs, and explained to those who had 
reason to look to their completion, and 
to hope or to tremble without the imputa- 
tion of credality. 

“But the Dreams mentioned by hea- 
then writers were delivered to persons 
who had often no especial claim to Divine 
attention, and who had no reason to re- 


_ pect them, till some correspondent event 


awakened Ot hie B , 
’ These reflections are applicable to a 
reat many particulars; and the Au- 


*\ thor’s industry and reading have en- 


abled him to draw many such toge- 


ther, ahilst his taste and judgment 
_ «have communicated both an interest- 


and sound comment on the whole. 
They who seek for entertainment in 
thislittle work willnot, we apprehend, 
be disappointed ; and the cultivated 
reader will find unquestionable marks 
throughout of an elegant and facile 
style, and ofmuchintellectual capacity. 


115. A Letter to the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bi of London ; occasioned by a 
Rumour his Lordship had prohibited 

‘ the Rev. Dr&Draper from preaching in 
any of the Churches in his Diocese. Also 
a few Remarks upon the Rev, W, B. 
Williams’s. Appendix to a Funeral Ser- 

‘-wton, preached for Mr, John Bayley, of 
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\ without destroying the claims of evi- 


Hackuey, in which is contained some un. 
kind Reflections upon ‘the Character and 
Conduct of his Predecessor, the Rev, Joba 
Eyre, of Homerton, 800. 1808, _ 
WE know not whether the inten. 
tion of this pamphlet be to excite 
a controversy; but if so, never dida 
controversy e itself into so few 
points. When the author's declama. 
tion and insidious insinuations are de. 
ducted, the plaip fact ‘may be thus 
stated. A Dr. Draper, whose name 
is unknown to ns, ing to the 
Established Church, sg holding a 
curacy and two lectureships in it, 
lately become a chief tutor to a 
Dissenting Academy at Cheshunt, for 
which ‘irregularity it has been rv 
moured that the Bishop of London 
has prohibited him from preaching in 
any part of his Diocese. This is the 
simple fact; and it is a fact, which if 
not quite novel, as the author of this 
pamphlet would insinuate, is at least 
a very striking display of human incon 
sistency and want of judgment. Hereis 
a regular Clergyman of the Churchof 
Eng and, who employs his whole time 
talents in educating young men 
who are to be, in doctrine and disci- 
pline, and to all intents and p 
Dissenters from that Church; and it 
is made a matter of serious complaint 
that such a man is ‘not’ permitted to 
enjoy the benefits of the Church 'to 
which he professes to belong, in which 
he has been educated, and to the re- 
servation of which he pledged im- 
self at his admission into holy orders. 
The worthy Prelate is even accused 
of bigotry and intoleration, because 
he has, according to report, obliged 
this Dr. Draper to take his choice; in 
the Church or among the Dissenters! 
Are such complegints to be endured? 


or are all the fences which our a0-: 


cestors have placed around the Church 
to be broken down, that Dr. 

may enjoy the double adv of 
Chureh ent, and the of 
ho Academy, the scholars of which, 
if he oa “ns duty towards thent, 
must be brought up in entire separ 
tion from the Church, and tanght 
the best means of forming congreg2- 
tions that shall lessen her members’ 
But we trust b a] quite aD 
to expose an absurdit ch speaks 
so obviously for itself and so a 
vindicates the conduct of the Bi 

of London. ies ‘ 


115. 
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’ Memoirs of the Public and Private 
a i Si Gisesd Phillips, Knight, 
igh Sheriff for the City of London and 


County of Middlesex. Impartially com- | 


authentic Documents, a Cis 

a pera and oaneama'? 12mo. 

$i. Hughes; or Symonds. 

THEY who contrive to subsist by 
administering tp public curiosity, are 
po. doubt frequent! indebted for a 

yal to’ public credulity. We con- 
ceive, however, that the most vera- 

ous devourcr of apersiotes oe eee 
disdain from this, olio’ of ri icu- 
He rdities and gtoss falschoods, 
w this * Citiden ‘of London and 
ts” have manufactured under 

he title of Memoirs. ; 
Nahe insertion of some juvenile 
and family anecdotes—of beauti- 
Ailines erittentey Mr. Pratt——of some 
letters of Mr. Fox ee eee in- 
Histor y— > City A lress— 
preys en ae Sir S. Ro- 
illy—and other documeuts, would 
Z an air of puibeatehy $0 this 
ca enn Oduction, | e prin- 
di fe a these had not been 
previously published. But, for the 
Madit of the Sheriff, it is not to be 
for a moment supposed he could en- 
such a congeries of adulation ; and 
“we are too intimately acquainted 
with literary secrets to be imposed up- 
on by the hackneyed: tricks “ ro 
Writers” (p. 92).—A younger brother 
of Sir R, Nwearalela, sntitma pro- 
bably be true, is settled at New York, 
in the mercantile line, and has acquired 
alth and general respect, In our 
wl. LX111. p. 766, however, we had 
occasion, in connexion with another 
subject, to notice Sir Richard Phil- 
lips; then Mr. Phillips, as ‘‘ the only 
Rephew and eléve of an eminent 
Brewer in London—as Printer of the 
Leicester Herald—and as a Bookseller 
whose abilities and active spirit, by 
striking out an entirely new line of 
f rticu- 
latly conspicuous in Leicestershire and 
the neighbouring Counties.” By a fire 
ich bréke out at Leicester early 
in. the morning of Noy. 18, 1795, 

‘olarge houses, M.. Billing’s and Mr. 
Phillies, were destroyed, and others 
damaged (LXIV. 965); and in the 
following year Mr, Phillips settled 
in. Londow, in a walk of life in which 
to command success demands the aid 
sot only of considerable abilities, but 
of persevering industry ‘afd integrity. 
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722: 
During the last year he was (not con- 
trary to his own inclination) called 
to the important office of ove of the 
Sheriffs of the City of London and 
County of Middlesex ;' and, having 
since received the honour of knight- 
hood, and filled his situation with con- 
siderable .¢ it is <1 epee 
nary course of things thal he should 
find. both Traducers and ¥Flatterers. 
The present publication assumes the 
appearance of a well-meant produc- 
tion of a professed Friend; but we | 
repeat our conviction, that the whole 


-is the fabrication of some needy 


scribbler, whe, though he may have | 
been fed at the Sherift’s table, is little 
acquainted with the subject about | 
which he writes—or, more probably, 
some discarded servant, who has evi- 
dently been in the secrets of his mas-° 
ter’s counting-house. By what other 
means could the precise monthly re. 
turns be ascertained, of “ a work which 
enjoysthe greatest share of celebrity of 
any periodical publication now extant” 
(p. 63)? [Hear this, ard dfush, contem- 
porary Journalists!]— How other-° 
wise could its principal Correspond- 
ents be pointed out (p. 69) ?—or the’ 
minutia of the rupture with its Fai- 
tor, the single solitary error of an 
active life, * disclosed ‘(p.. 75) ?—= 
How could the sums advanced for 
Works never published (iu which Sir 
R. P. does not stand the only sufferer) 
be dsicovered (p. 87)?—Aliove dill, 
how could it be known that one 
ground-floor contains Property to the 
amount of £40,000.; and that the 
Proprictor is the first Publisher in 
London (p. 104)?—or that a Bible, 
left unfinished by “one able hand,” 
should be in a state of completion by 
“two” (p. 112)? It required far less 
sagacity to dicover, what will be rea- 
dily admitted, that “ Sir Richard Phil- 
lips possesses a countenance thé very 
type of good-bumour and compla- 
cency ; and is gifted with an easiness 
of address, a suavity of manners, 
which render him peculiarly pleasing 
to the female part of suciety.”—The 
Sheriff, it is well known, abstaing 
from animal food. His Biographer 
scriously recommends * the adoption 
of his plan to all such as can dispense 
with the use of flesh and fish’; as it ig 
hardly possible to be believed that 
Providence decreéd we should take 
awaythe life of any animal, mérely for 
the jake of gratifying our appetites.” 
i, meds LITF- 














71% Literary Intelligence.—Index Inditatorius. [Adg: > 


LITERARY INTELLIG NCE. 

THE Bishop of St. Uavid's (Dr. 
Bunoess) has declined a translation 
from that see, on the ground that 
such removals aré ivcousistent with 
the due discharge of the Episcopal 
duties. lie has elabes a «ind of 
Pin College for the education 
of youth, to qualify them better for 
ministering in the Welsh Church. 
His Lordship has apportioned the 
tenth pee of his revenues duriug life ; 
pe 1 his benenced Clergy have 

their contributions in support 
of this meritorious institution, as has 
been more fully staied in p. 506. _ 

We have seeu a litile work in prose 
and verse, which at present secms 
ohly to bé. circilated among the 
friends of the young Autboress, inti- 
tuled, “A short Account of a few 
of the most remarkable Trees and 
Plants 5 to which are added Miscella- 
anon Poems. By Anna Murphy.” 

he accounts which hays been trans- 
mittéd to us, perbaps through the 
medium of partial friendship, of the 
early attainments and accumplish- 
ments of this young lady, are such as 
would Jead us to hope that the pub- 
lick may ere long be gratified with a 
specimen of ber taste and genius. 

he work in question exhibits them 
ip their dawn—but it is a dawn which 
promises a beilliant day, [See p. 728.) 

The “ Leicestershice Tales,” of Miss 
Mary Linwood (a neice of the match- 
less Artist whose ingenious Paintings 
by the. Needle we have frequently 
cov.mended) aré announced for pub- 
lication in a few days, 

The Abvé Gaetano Marini, first 
librarian ot the Vatican, has lately 
pubs at Rome 146 ducuments of 
he middle ages, written on papyrus, 
accompanicd with historical aud di- 

omatical illustrations. The first is a 
pull of Pope John III. for finishing 
the Church of the Apostles, about 
the year 513. Jt appears that to the 
énd of the 11th century, the Papal 
bulls were always writien on pay yrus. 
_ Of the Morning Newspapers there 
are sold together about 6,000; of 
the Lily Lvenmy nee’ about 
14,060; and of those pablisied every 
other about £0,000. There are also 
about 26,000 sold of the various * up- 
day Papers; and about 20,000 of 
other eekly Papers... in all, the 
‘enormous number of 256,000 copies 
per wok yallllig to their proprie- 


tors from the salé 6000. ; and from 
advertisements £2000. more; of 
which the revenue to Government is 
full £4000. and the net proceeds to 
the proprietors ahout 41000. per 
weeks the remai £3000. affords 
subsistence tu aboub 50 writers and 
repertesh, 300 printers, 100 venders, 
aud 100 clerks aid sssistants; be. 
sides paper-makers, statiovers, type. 
founders, &. full 200 more. Pte 
this be added the weekly circulation 
of 250,000 copies of Provincial Pa. 
pets, yielding £10,000. per week, 
aud supporting the industry of 1500 
persous; what a wonderful idea is 
agency and ite 
fidence of the Press in this Empire; 
and how easily it is seceded for 
that we are the most free and the 
most intelligent people on the face 
of the earth, 

A projector at Paris offered to 
construct @ press capable of priuting, 


in twelye hours, 1200 cepies of 4 


work, not exceeding twenty - four 
sheets, either in the common way, 
or in stereotype. He farther an 
now a press le of vorking 
30,000 sheets, with ordinary types, 
and ajso a new method of coniposi- 
tion, much more expeditious than 
that now in use 

In the elegant “Dissertation on 
Mr. Southey’s-Madoc,” in our last, 
p- 578, |. 28, r. “ pearly four centu- 
ri¢s;” p. 580, b. L 36, r. “ inflation 
anid bombast ;” p. 581, |. 17, r. “ 
vided it be not common-place,” Pg 

Tn the “ Versés on a Yew Tree,” 
p- 631, b. I. 1. for “oft,” r. “eft.” 

a 
INDEX INDICATORIUS. 

H. D. recommends our Correspondent, 
p- 585, to extend his enquiries a little 
beyond Mary-le-bone and Pancras; and 
says, “it is a well-known fact, that the 
Churches, even in London, are upgn an 
average not Aa/f filled. He vould name se 
veral instances where the congregation 
scarcely ever exceeds thirty. The same 
fact will equally apply to most of the 
Counti¢s in England.”—Our Ser ond 
ent’s too pave Goonies on G 
Preachers would not be pleasant to the ge- 
nerality. of our Readers ; and his asper 
sious on'the Universities are inadmissi- 


ble, 

Fie stone from Z/ is 4 
wretched scratch, and not worth 

Knowze Chapel; A. A. (of the Temple) 
on the Saxon Laws; Scavrator; and & 
Duveaxvon “To Liberty ;” &@ &¢. @ 
our next, . 
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VERSES, 
Giden to a' Lady with a of 
RocweroucauLt’s Maxims. 
HIS book, fair maid, which tells with 
too much truth 
‘pe faults of Age and weaknesses of Youth ; 
Lét it not fill thy gentle breast with fear, 
Nor cause the sigh to swell mto a tear. 


Of wilt thou meet with some congenial 
mind, 


Some livelier ornaments of human kind : 
Not every friend like * * * expect to see, 
Not all our sex will tell thee truth like me. 


Yet shall thy pure and happy bosom 


The soft gradations from esteem to love, 
§00n shal! some youth with skilful hand en- 
twine {than mine. 
Flowers for thy brow, more fragrant far 
Then without fear this little gift receive, 
ee er 


a 
THE COWSLIP AND THISTLE. 
By Miss Trervsts. 


Cowslip by the Thistle’s side 
In modest beauty meckly blooms, 
from each blast, and seems to hide 
Its velvet leaves, its soft perfumes. 
The sturdy Thistle boldly dares 
The traveller's foot, the beating rain, 
Her rugged breast undaunted bares, 
And scowls defiance o’+r the plain! 
in trembling hope and timid joy 
The Cowslip counts each flitting hour, 
Till the rude foot of shepherd boy 
Crushes at once both weed and flower. 
Her head th’ elastic Thistle rears, 
Nor seems to suffer from the wound; 
The Cowslip dies! but Zephyr bears 
Her dying fragrance wide ‘around. 

“ Dear youth,” the blushing Anna said, 
* The lesson of their fate explain.” — 
“Thine heart will tell thee, gentle maid ! 

That heart so prone to nourish pain.” — 
“ Ah Henry! in the Cowslip’s doom 
Perhaps our mutwral fate I see ! 


The surest passport to the tomb 
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SONG, 
Ss: Hoodsman, stop! nor pass us 
by 


wep ay bac aye thy coral beads; 
The lusty | invites thine eye, 
And tells thee what thy needa, 
Thy glowing cheeks, thy blazing nose, 
With rich carbuncles gay, 
Are shining lights, and well disclose 
The part at table thou canst play,- 
Do not we hear the plaintive cry 
Thy belly makes for fowl and fish, 
For capon, ven’son, pudding, pye, 
And every other dainty dish ? 
Nor less it claims from custome due, 
Large draughts of ale, and spiced wine ; 
Stint not, it cries, to me be true; 
Be all these welcome blessings mine ! 
’Tis three long hours by Adam’s dole ! 
ant Sue long days they seem’d at 
ast ; 
The mass detain’d me from the 
And pious orgies of the feast. 
The lazy mass-priest was too long, . 
In penance sharp he made me pine ; 
; was no music in his song 5 
, His prayer was naught, it brought ne 
wine. 


If life be short, as book-men say, 
{t is our duty, well I ween, 
While shines the sun, to make our hay, 
And dance in summer o’er the green, 
But, when our Prior he will prate 
Of shrift, at Lent, and abstinence, 
Of early mass, apd vespers late, 
I hold his sermons void ef sense, 
For why should we ourselves torment 
In vain? and with a fretful mind, 
Eschew the blessings for us sent, 
And be to present pleasures blind. 
Then, night and day, to belly true, 
In revelry be bhithe and brave ; 
Nor flinch while one small drop is due: 
For sleeping,—leave it to the grave. 


JED D’ESPRIT. 


NCE Cupid swore by Cytherea’s name 
My truant heart should feel hig 
fiercest flame 


F) 
Did be not vow that Julia too should 
The fearful fond anxiety of love ? 
Two arrows then the wayward Urchin took, 
And cast on both of ms an angry look ; 
With fataLaim be pierc’d my heart, 'tis rye! 
Ob! tell me, Julia, has he wounded you? 


ON A VIOLET, 
WHO ercwhile was deemed the Jowliest 
flower (bower, 
hich Spring ere wak'd to lide in April 
‘Let me but once on Julia’s bosom shine, 
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LINES, 
\ © Affectionately addressed to the 
Memory of E. W. Laxcstow 
Sourth Sin of R. Lanestow, Fse. 
M.D, A. M. 
By tae Rev. C.Cotrox, A. M. 
2 Cort. Rec, Soc, 


HE subject of these Lines expired at 
Tiverton, in the 19th year of his age, 
on the ‘}4th of Dec. 1807, after a long and 
painful indisposition, the etfect of com- 
plicated disease, commencing very soon 
after hig birth; from which period, to the 
hour of his dissolution, he ucver experi- 
enced a single month unembittered by 
some corporeal affliction: but the almost 
unpéralicled fortitude and resignation 
with witch his unexampledguflerings were 
borne, have left an impression on the 
minds of his relatives and friends, which 
the hand of ‘Time may soften, but cannot 
efface. 
“ He chasteneth every Son wehom he 
receiveth,” 
MATURE in grief! and im affliction 
«old, [told ; 
Worn-out by woe ere Half thy years were 
Practis’d in pain, what was this life to 
thee ? : 
One long, uninterrupted malady. 
Sad prelude * to Thy youth, the skitl- 
directed knife fa Life 
Preserv’d, what had been better lost, 
With health and nature one continued 
. strife ; 
Oh! had presaging® art forbad the steeb 
To grant existence, pain alone to feel, 
One instance surely, from so bright a 
share [rare, 
©f long success, his worth and talents 
Who gave thee life, might well consent 


to spare. 
Vain hope, alas! and vainer still to 
scan {man ; 


Thy ways, mysterious Providence, with 
Yet be this truth by mortals understood, 
Woe works delight, and ev’ry evil good : 
By thee at least, we humbly hope :’tis 
_ known, : [mean ; 
Whose sad distress these artless numbers 
By thee, for whom hor renovating morn, 
Nor spring amid_reviving nature horn, 
Nor health-restoring breath of Western 
“" « breeze, [disease ; 
Could purchase respite stort from long 
en balmy night, her pillow to thy pain, 
asing, restless, offer’d still'in vam! 





* Primitie Juvenis misére! In his 
third year hevanderwent the operation of 
Lithotomy, performed by that truly skil- 
full and eminent ‘Sutgeon, Sir William 


Blizatd, Knt.4 to whom the. writer of 
these lines is also indebted for the blessing 
of sight. 


+ 
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If ills unnamber'd, borne withoyt a 
' sigh, 
Thro’ yeats of uncomplaining misery ; 


If acquiescence in afiliction's rod, a! 
F’er reconcil’d a Christian to his God ; : 


If calm submission day by day to pain, 

Could mortal purge’ frown his primeval 
stain ; ’ 

Then shall approving Angels, on thy bier 

Attendant, drop the sympathetic tear ! 

By pain perfected, and by grief refin’d, 

They shall present thy soyrow-chasten’d 
mind, 

Before that Throne, where Resignation, 


grac’d {hand is plac’d.” 
With an immortal crown, ut God’s right. 


Meek Sorrow’s Son! this well-earn’d 
praise be thine, 
Foremost in Christian fortitude to shine ; 
Sorrow’s neck Son ! this consolation take ; 
The sick-bed hath more martyrs than the 
stake. 


Proud History’s page let proud achieve- 
ments swell, 
Be thine the rarer praise of suff'ring well ; 
By dying fame, be dying heroes crown’'d; 
In God's all-searching eye, thy reconj- 
pence is foand.— 
Diseas’d! afflicted! chasten’d Lump 
of Clay, [and gay, 
May all the active, healthy, young, 
Lighted thro’ life by pl¢asure’s bright- 


est ray, 
Whom ease, and smiles, and affluence 
surround, {shall sound. 


Feel half thy Joy, when the last Trump 





ODE 
AU PEUPLE PORTUGAIS. 


OIS-TU, veis-tu dela eengeance 
Flotter partout les étendarts ? 

Un Dieu combat pour ta défense, 
Que peuvent les foudres de Mars ; 
Quoi! verra-t-on la tyrannie, 
Opprimant la Lusitanie, 
Régner avec impunite ; 
Quand ’Espagnol, plein de courage, 
Impatient de leselavage, 
Va mériter la liberté ? 


N’entens-tu pas les sombres rives 

Retentir des tristes accens 

Qu’ adressent les ombres plaintives 

Au protecteur des innocens ? 

Des Castillans vois-tu les manes, 

Victimes de laches profanes, 

Sortir tout sanglans. des tombeaux ? 

Ils demandent. a I’ Lhérie, 

A P univers, a ta patrie, 

Le sang impur de leurs bourreaux. 

Vole done venger la mémoire 

De ces trop géréreux’ guerriers. 

Ferce Jes mains de la victoire £ 

Ate couronner de lauriers.;. age 1. f 
Trop 














t- 
'd 








Trop long tems le parti du crime, 
“Terrible au juste qu’ il opprime, 
Leva son front audacieuy. 

Trop long tems des pleurs de la terre 
Livrée au Démon dé la guerre, 

Se nourrit un Ambitieux. 


« Frappe cette hydre dévorante 
Dont rien n assouvit la fureur. 
Deja je la vois expirante 
Succomber sous ton bras vengeur. 
‘Va fouler 4 tes piés | ’impie, 

Et de la liberté chérie 

Relevant le t2mple abattu, 

7 ’assurer I’ immortelle gloire 

D’orner les pages de !’ histoire 

Des plus beaux traits de la vertu. 
Lheyne Walk, Ca, Tancne. 
, Chelsea, 





SONG 
For THe Spanisn Patriots. 
OW with patriot ardour glowing, 
Rush Iberia’s Sons to war ; 
ér Saragossa's ramparts flowing, 
Gleam their banners from afar. 
Ebr! to thy frighted sources 
. Hasten all the flower of Spain— 
’ Gallia’s plunder-sated Forces 
,, Close their crowded rear in vain. 


Gentle River, while thy full stream 
' Reddens with pread Gallia’s blood ; 
Bear, oh bear, the glorious theme, 
Iberia’s triumph, down thy flood. 
Hasten, Warriors! quick advance 
Sierra’s brown heights, bring ev’ry Son ; 
Keen Vengeance points th’ appalling 
‘ lance—- é‘ 
Cease not till the battJe’s won. 
jans! on your mountains’ rock 
irmly guard the pass of death ; 
await th’ assailing shock, 
ja yields the palmy wreath. 
By our fame in antient story, 
When the invading Moslems bled : 
Now surpass Clavigo’s glory, 
Where the fainting crescent fied. 
By our sacred honour plighted, 
By the noble blood of Spain, 
Shall our Sovereign’s cause be righted, 
* Nor, insulted, call in vain. 
Hark what Spirits cry for vengeance, 
Matrons’ honour, Daughters’ tears, 
Fly, fly from these, insulting France ! 
Sharper these than hostile spears. 
Gallia dseads a Tyrant’s sway, 
Rapine leads her hungry van ;_ 
* Honour ’s the call that we obey, 
Honour only prompts the man.” 
~ Deep engrav’d on ev’ry heart, be 
What in fervent shouts we sing: 
* Patriots. know a Patriot’s duty, 
tberia’s honour, atid her King.” 
: A Mopeay. 
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A WAR-SONG, FOR THE SPANIARDS. 
URN, Tyrant of Europe, for now 


sets thy star, [guil’d; 
Which ‘so long with false — 
The Nations with horror beheld it afar, 
Like a Comet, malignant and wild. 
Treason, Famine, and Death, glaring red 
in its train, 
Still menace with ruin the world ; 
But let Spaniards be frue—they shall me- 
hace in vain, 
The star from its sphere shall be hurl’d. 
Mourn, Tyrant of Europe, our land -was 
not sold, P ; 
When her Princes low bended the knee, 
When their hands were too feeble our fet- 
_ ters to hold, (ther. 
And they, trembling, resign’d them to 
Those fetters to break, we with energy 
toil, 
And our Country her freedom regains ; 
Then call off thy legions, Award them their 
spoil, 
For we yield them no spoil but ourchains, 
Lo! Britain, whose sons have come forth 
in our cause, 
From her annals a lesson has shewn, 
How a Despot once dar’d to infringe on 
her laws, 
And basely deserted his. Throne. 
But a William was call’d to the helm of 
' the state ; 
All tempests, all perils, he brav’d ; 
Over a Tyrant of Europe, with conquest 
elate, : 
He triumph'd—and Europe was sav’d. 
Give to Spain, then, @ legder, O Parent 
Supreme, 
As wise and as stedfast as he, 
That Europe again may her glory redeem, 
And Spain may, like Britain, be free. 
R. Rytance. 





INSCRIPTION, 
in old English Characters, on a Root- Seat at 
the Nursery, Westr-Fetton, the Seat of 
I. F. M. Dovasron, Ese 


COME not to these peaceful bowres 
Chagrin’d at humane follie ; 
Nor censure here my harmlesse houres 
Of blissefulle Melancholie. 
For, if ye spurne the ieyes serene 
From Solitude accruinge, 
Mixe with the busie world againe, 
Or wealthe, or fame pursuinge. 
But guarrclle not with human-kinde 
For little faults offendinge ; 
Better to beare with what ye finde 
Than marre it in the mendinge. 
So shall ye walk eche crowded courte, 
And smile at humane follie ; 
Or pleas’d, like me, to bowres resorte, 
Aad feast on Melancholie. 
I. F. M. D. 
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LINES 
Qxy tux Hermitace Door aT THE 
ABOVE PLACE. 


OLITUDO quam dilecta ! 
Hine in Cejum via re ‘ta; 

Proc! est insanitatis 
Et theatrum vanitatis. 
Plebs si savit, hic sedebo, 
Et que supra sunt vidcbo. 
Mecum angeli ¢antabunt, 
Cozi Dominuin laudabunt. 
© si-semper sic sederem, 
Mundi turbas nec viderem! 

. “Me dum tollent Angelorum 
Grex ad Para:isi chorum 5 
Et ut sanctus eremita 

Ici equiescam vita. 


*,* A translation of the above would 
be acceptable. 


Ma. Uaaan, Aug. 24. 
following Hendecasyllabic Ode, 
(copied from The Baltimore North 
ican), not more distinguished for the 
pure and graceful Latinity of its style, than 
the delicacy-and beauty of the conceptions, 
was addressed to the late Mrs. Warren *, 
then Miss Brunton, by Mr. Francis Wrang- 
“ham. It speaks more than volumes could 
in her praise; and will be read with fond 
regret by every admirer of that accom- 
plished Actress, who, alas! is now no 
more, Yours, &c. Cc. 
AD BRUNTONAM, 
E GRANTA EXITURAM. 
NOSTRI presidium et decus theatri ; 
© tu, Melpomenes severioris 
Certé filia ! quam decere forme 
Donavit Cytherea; quam Minerva 
Duxit per dubise vias juvente, 
Per plausus populi periculosos ;— 
Nec lapsam—preeor, O nec in futuram 
Lepsuram. Satis at Camoena dignis 
Que te commemoret modis? Acerbos 
Seu proferre Monimie dolores, : 
Frater cum vetitos (nefas!) ruebat 
In fratris.thalamos, pardmque casto 
Vexabat pede ; sive Julieta 
Luctantes odio paterno amores 
* Maris ; te sequuntur Horror, 
Arrectusque comas Pavor. Vicissim 
In fletum populus jubetur ire, 
Et suspiria personant theatrum. 
Mox divinior enitescis, altrix 
Altoris vigil, et parentis. 
At non Grecia sola vindicavit 
Paterne columen decusque vitz 


———— 


' Natam; restat item patri Britanno| 


Et par Euphrasia puella, quamque 
Ad scenam pietas tulit paternam. 
O-Bruntena, citd exitura virgo, 
Et visu citd subtrahenda nostro f 
Breves delicie ! dolorque longus ! 
Gressum siste parumper oro; teque 


* Sister to the Countess Craven. 





Virtutesque tuas jyr4 sonandas 
Tradit Granta suis vicissim aiumnis, 
TRANSLATION. ‘ 
MAID of unboastful charms, whom white. 
rov’d Truth, [youth, 
Right onward guiding thro’ the maze of 
Forbade the Circé, Praise, te ‘witch thy 


soul, 
And dash‘d to earth th’ intoxicating bowl; 
Thee meck-eyed rity, eloquently fair, 
Clasp’d to her bosom, with a mother’s 


care ; 
And, as she lov’d thy kindred form to 


trace, face. 
The slow smile wander'd o'er her pallid 
For never yet did mortal voice impart 
Tones more congenial to the sadden’d 

heart ; 
Whether, to rouse the sympathetic glow, 
Thou pourest lone Monimia’s tale of woe ; 
Or haply cloathest with funcreal vest, 
The bridal loves,that wept in Juliet’s 


breast : 
O’er our chill limbs the thrilling terrors 
creep, * [keep ; 
Th’ entranced passions their still vigils 
Whilst the deep sighs, paca to the 
th 


song, rong. 
Sound through the silence of the trembling 
But purer raptures lighten’d from thy 
ih apéeah. tat Wil thy tonne bahar 
er all thy an 

ny eer 


the Daughter’s breast’s the fa~ — 


ther drew fdew. 
The life he gave, and,mix’d the big tear’s 
.. (Nor was it thine th’ heroic strain to roll, 
With mimic feelings, foreign from the soul ; 
Bright in thy parent’s eye we mark’d the 
tear ; [here ! 
Methought he said, “ Thou art no actress 
A semblance of thyself, the Grecian datne, 
And Brunton and Euphrasia still’ the 
same Mad ) wut ‘ 
O ! -soon to seek the city’s busier sine, 
Pause thee awhile, thou chaste-eyed maid 


serene, 
’Till Granta’s sons, from all her satred 
bow’rs [flow’rs, 
With grateful band shall weave Pierian 
To twine a fragrant ‘chaplet round thy 


Enchanting ministress of virtuous woe. 


Ee TS 
THE-EARLY MOTH. 
(By rwz vounc Lavy noticen in p. 724.) 
HY fragile flutterer, dost thoa 
roam [ers ! 
From yonder weste of blooming flow- 
Wig ee thou heft the leafy tomb, 
ere linger’d owt thy winter hours ! 
Ab ! Insect from thy verdant nest, 
Too soon thou brav’st the wayward 


Spring, 
For keen, cold winds shall chill thy breast, 
And soon shall drop thy frost-bound 
' ming. 


Proccepincss 
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a. OF! 


ga tapers ov Reasones Bing f5- 


enting disti xcept 
sugar and molasses, a Jong debate again 
ensued, in which the arguments on both 
j renewed, and enforced. Ona 
numbers were—For Mr. 


36 » against 
House having then gone into a Com- 


for the purpose of seeing what would be 


from done in it. He submitted several Amend- 


ments in the Committee, ali of which were 
negativéd, without a word being adduced 


», the Chancellor of the Eachequer the 


three Resolutions conformable to 
Report of the private Committee. 
necessity of postponing the debate on 
these at that advanced hour (two o’clock) 
ly insisted on ; and, on a sug- 

the Speaker, the resolutions were 


again to apply to them, on the breach of 
their privileges in his person, had now oc- 

lL A con tion then ensued, in 
which Sir A. P. 





and Messrs. Perceval, 
Leicester, and hurst, declered their 
Opinion, that the House gould not inter~ 
fere, there being nothing 
to the direction given by the Judge, on 
which to ground ing. 

Mr. Tierney, ey other hand, thought 
it a question .well worthy of the most se- 


frets 


f 
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have less confidence im the Catholics of, 


with distrust? We had no Protestant Ally 

but Sweden. We saw Protestant anil Ca- 

tholic confederacies against us; and were 

we to suffer ourselves to become the victims 

of Bigotry and jon? Fo 

that there was amy thing in the Cutholic 
igi forvade attachment to 


of Ireland alone were incapable of feeling 
this attachmént, seemed to him as great a 
Sel THe showed, ou pablicaion Dy 20> 

. He , from a icati au> 
thority, that the Catholics did not claim any 
of the privileges of the Established Church. 
As to excommunications, only four had 
faken place while Dr. Troy and his pre- 
decessor had been Catholic Bishops of 
Dublin. He had a proposition, however, 
to make, which must remove every olijec- 
tion on this head, and every doubt as to 
the influence of the Pope or any Foreign 
Prince on the Catholic Clergy, and through 
them on the ‘Catholic Laity of Ireland. 
This he was authorised to offer—that no 
Catholic Bishop should be entitled to offi- 
ciate in Ireland tii he had been approved 
of by his Majesty ! He asked, “ Is there 
more danger imextending to the Catholics 
of Ireland the full enjoyment of the bless- 


ings of the Constitution, or in leaving an . 


épportunity to a Foreign Enemy to avail 
himself of your and illibcrality to- 
wards them, to irri their prejudices 


enter? And wiiF you tow preparé 
them for the great battle which you have to 
fight ? low won you te ; to tell 

ancestors that yor had sacred in 


heritance of 


son, and net to the princi 
that great question was foundéd. 

Messrs. Windhém, M. Fitzgerald, Fliot, 
R. Martin, Ponsonby, Whitbread, Hut- 
chinson, and Mathew, Lords Milton and 
Hi. Petty, s the motion; which 
was LoEe y Lords Pollington and Cas- 

Messrs. Wilberforce, Archdale, 


it 281—Majerity against the Catholic 
Claims 153,—Adj at half past six 


Hovsr ‘or Lonps, May-27. 
Lérd Grenvilley ima tong” 
‘ submitted to- the House® 
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OP “Noresish, Lands) Meira; 
eee 
ork and. Bidbop of Bangor — 
division took place—Con- 


Resdlutiou, Ayes 89, Noes 71— 
18, Adjourned at 2 o’clock. 
ald ee * 
Lord Sidmouth’ complained of a Repor 
of hié Speeeh on the Catholic suodee 
which had appeared in the British Press of 
ing. day. He did not complain 
of the i ing, bit of a gross 


‘his séntiments. 
WThe “Assessed Taxes Bill was read the 
thiedtime; as was the Indictment Bill, 
some personal altereation, princi- 
batkipe een Lords Ellenbordugn and 
nhope, the numbers on a division being 
— 13, Non-Content# 6—Majori- 


made, and who was entitled-to a share of 


: Lord: Bini, g presented the éécona Ret 
Dek ot eae West Las CheRiaites, Rot 
« Bilis to-regulate the \ Whi rons 
Fishery ;' to tn i 
tions ‘on and Vessels within 
jurisdiction of the” ‘Ports ;* atid 
holders of. cent. stock t@ 
convert the same » were sei 
‘read the first ‘titte ; as was also. 
the-irish Bonk Chartet Renewal Bill. | — 
1°My. Lushington forward his mdt 
tion on the subjeet grant to Sir Hf! 
Popharn out of ‘of the Admiral- 
ty, in the affair of theship Btrasco. The 
illegality of the trade, and the fact-of'eé4 


ed; in which Messrs. Perceval ahd Lon) 
and Sir J. Nicholl argaed, Uist |- 
lant @xptain had beer guilty of att 3 
at the very most, of a venial 1 
carrying on a trade which wis tolerdted 


cla 5 
at all events, the attention of the Tré: 
of that day not being called to it; thee 
mrtking the grant in question was ndt to be 
censured on that ground. » how : 
Was fot properly a grant; but a remission 
of a forfeiture only in and that fo a 
person who had done's ‘services to his 
country. . 

Messrs. Windham and Whitbread sup- 
ported the motion, and reprobated in strong 
terms the conduct of Sir Home, in dis» 
gracing the to-which he belong - 
ed by carrying on an illicit traffick. )~ 
posing, however, that he had done %er, 
viees to the country for which he was én. 


titled to be rewarded, this ought not to bé 


dane by a grant out of the pocket of Capt. 
Robinson, by whom the capture had been 


it, 
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Le INTERESTING INTELLIGENGE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Admiralty-office, July 16. Lettet from pleasure to capture, on the 26th ult. the 
: ‘ or) ' St. Honore, a tartan, from Portb 
"Picho in Corsica, bound to Tri 
‘had in, ‘700 musket-barrels, and locks 
for ditto. G. M. Brica. 
. —a 
July 90. This Gazette contains an or- 
in Council, dated July 27, declaring, 
Ship Licencés signed by any of the 
Secretaries of State, shall be considefed 
as valid as if such Licences had beén 
granted under his Majesty’s Sign Manual. 
It also contains Addresses presented to his 


Majesty on the recent events in = 
from Edinbargh, and 
win. marbles «+ wi 
All 2 ed 
Admiralty-apite, Alig) 2. Letter trans- 
mitted by Sir J. Saumarés, Bart. 
Salsette, off Norgen Island, June 24. 
Sir, I having’ yesterday, in his Majes- 
ty’s oT ee chased ‘a sloop of war 
under Russian colours to Revel, where a 


sorte 


end of Norgen Island, coming down with 
Se ee r hauled her 
for the land ; made all sail in chace, 
and closed with her at half past eight P, M. 
but on opposite tacks ; and the wind dying 
away at the time, She crossed ys with her 
sweeps Out, arid’ returned our fire, by 
which, ‘wapueeke a” to say, one, a 
, was } the wind continuing 
light, and the cutter paling away 
r sweeps, ' our Closing 
her for some time, but a sud- 
of a few minutes brought the 
her about ten o'clock, yet as 
nenr the shore, and it just then 
ing in dark, they persevered in their 
endeavours to escape they were com- 
pletely under and 
most of our guns; but 
in their sweeps, at a quarter past ten they - 
did so, as it was then impossible for 
them to get away. On taking possession, 
she proved to be, his Russian Majesty's 
cutter Apith, commanded by Lieut, G. C. 
Novelski, mounting 14 guns, .12-pounder 
carronades, and manned with 61 men, 
four of whom were killed, the commander 
and seven wounded. Shé left Sweaborg 
at noon the same day, to join the sloup 
of war we had chased in the morning, be- 
longing to a squadron of four frigates and 
eight sloops stationed there. cutter 
is a Very fine vessel, about two years old, 
exceedingly well fitted, and found in evcry 
ing. W. Batnuast. 
’ Hoya, of Gate a 
t, urgh, 16, 
Sir, I have the pleasure to as hod 
you of his Majesty’s sloop Royalist, under 
_ my 
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my command, having ‘captured the Da- 
nish schooner privateer Aristides, after a 


| it not beey for the timely aid of his 
Majesty’s sloop under my command. 


_» de Maxwens. 
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Bacchante, states , capt 
French national brig Le Gri 
gunsand105 men. __ 


2* 
a 





the third division and the reserve should 
occupy the attention of the a 
feigned attack upon Andujar. Seder. 


Reding entered Baylen on the ing of 
the 8th, at nine; he tnct with litte opposi 

ee holinaeaone a 
Commander in Chief for orders, aon 
column whieh ee wey: ri 
vance upon, Andujar: 


r 
if 
E 
fell 
4 
iit 
Fesene 


| 


A 
Camp to Buonaparte, was sent by Gen, Du- 
pont with orders to treat with Gen. Castanos 
in person. Atnine P. M. Major-gen.,“e- 
ding informed the Lieut.-general, that dur- 
ing the truce he bad been treacherously at- 


’ tacked by Gen, Wedel, who was just come 


from La Carolina with a reinfarcement of 
6000 3 and that the battalion of Cop- 
dova had. been surprised and taken prise 
neps, together with two ficld pieces. The 
negotiations lasted til the evening of UF 
20th, and the glorious result I have the 
honour to inclose, is as exact an account of 
the killed and wounded, on both sides, a8 
I have been able to collect in the hurry of 
the moment, The French themselves ac- 
knowledge the bravery and steadiness of 
the Spanish troops ; their firmness, con- 
stancy, and perseverance, under . the 


that half the army 


deserves the highest praise for his well 
conceived plan, and for the cool determi- 
nation with which he has carried it into 
—— 
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4 Terms ¥ cle ak oye 
Division of Gen 

twee. The Division Pheacial Weast 
) deliver up their arms till their arrival 
are to be embarked 

Roctiefort: There no longer 

exists a French force in Andalasia. 

“3 igh Re 13th Light Dragoons, 


Downing-street, Te 16. By letters 
received fro Lieat-col. Doyle at Corun- 
ahd from Major Roctte at Oviedo, of 
8th and 9th instant, addressed to Vis- 
Castlereagh, one of his Majesty’s 
Secretaries of State, it a h  agee 

various letters from respectable aa- 
thorities at Madrid, and also public Ga- 
dettes, had been received, both at Coranna 
ind Oviedo, stating, that on the 29th ul- 


1 
Italian ribs: the Nuttuno and Teutie, 
ra : brass carronades, 


OPA ofl one bal Peasantry: 





aie 


13, stating the 
rat of the St. Fiorenzo, 
vit be ps the Frenc! 
te, whi 
renewed three 


* 


with a comp 
originally in company wi 
vessels, one a corvette and the other a 
ig. In the face of so superior a force, 
Capt. Daly thought Ee 4 to contigue 
all sail, by which they 
were so far intimidated as to tack and 
make all sail from him. The corvette 
having outsailed her consorts, Capt, D. 
chased the two brigs, jeu after a close ac- 
tion of 20 minutes, ured the stern- 
most, a fine vestel, an very fit for his 
Majesty’s service. Her second Lieutenant, 
a upidshipman, and five men, were killed, 
and 2 midshipmen and 3 men wounded, 
most of them severely. No person on 
board the Comet was hurt, but her maia 
and main-top masts were badly wounded, 
and her sails and rigging cut. } 


Admiralty-offce, Aug. 20. Letter trans- 
Dacres. 


- mitted by Vice-Admiral 


Guerriere, at Sea, July 20, 

Sir, I have the honour to acquaint you ~ 
with the captire on the 17th inst. of the 
French eutter privateer Peraty (late his 
Majesty’s cutter Barbara), of Guada- 


~ loupe, after a chace of 24 hours, by the 


ce ound under my command. This ves- 
se ey twelve 18-pounder carro- 
hades, with 90 men, and commanded by 
M. Maurison, sailed fiom on 
the 10th inst, where she © had been refited 
dnd farnished with stores and provisions 
for three months, . She was discovered in 
the track ‘of the valuable Jamaica flect, 
under of the Veteran, of which she 
had obtaiti | most har vy inf as 
to ‘their’ strer ore 


ber, and. 
from the M. 
had hf fdas fe 
tection of that Convoy, Which he betsiyed 
~” 
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French L’Adele, of 280 to 
Share Leip 
aad too Iotg 12-pountert sy 

Tam, &c. T. G. Caviyterp. 
(To b¢ continued.) 


to the enemy in 24 hours after parting 


company. 

Letter transmitted by Sir B. Pellew. 
pa a Me ist 
75, © log. 9813. 1 captured the 


¢ 





reached me from all parts, of the ie 


kingdom, soliciting saccour, aid, and as- 
sistance, and stating to me the loyal, 
r nation of the 
peop! to establish the Govern- 
ment of their lawful Prince, and emanci- 
‘Pap ieatons erema 
, y to your req > 
troops, arms, and ammunition, and have 
directed the standard ofhis Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent of Portugal to be 
reared, round which every loyal Portu- 
guese is hereby invited immediately to 
rally, and to take up arms in so just and 
so glorious a cause.—To be successful, 
Portuguese, you must be unanimous : 
and jomed by your brave neighbours and 
friends, the Spaniards, you must not be 
intimidated by menaces, nor seduced by 
- promises.—Some months experience must 
have convinced you of the e' of French 
friendship ; it is now to British faith and 
assistance, aided by your own and 
efforts, that you will, I trust, be indebted 
for the Pwr 9s of Need Prince, and the 
independence of your Country, 
(Signed) C. Corron.”” 
“ Hibernia, off the Tagus, July 1, 1908,” 
The advices from Lisbon represent the 
situation of the inhabitants as truly deplo- 
rable. They are € to the daily 
vengeance of a suspicious and inexorable 
poliee. The discovery’ of any commini- 
cation with the Patriots, among whom are 
included all who reside beyond the range 
of thé posts of Junot’s army, is sufficient 


latter is not more than 40 miles from 
Lisbon. Sir Arthur’s force is stated to 
amount to 14,000 men. It is said, that he 
has been joined by that part of the Portu- 
army which had assembled at Coim- 
and, by 5000 men under General 


A spirited Manifesto has been issued 
the Prince Regent of Portugal from 2 
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we trust will not be without its effect. Itis 

too long, however, for our purpose. 

The letters from Rio de Janeiro give the 
most pleasing account of the manner in 
which the Prince Regent has established 
and commenced his Government. His 
respect for the English has been manifested 
in the most handsome way, and there is 
every ce of a prosperous reign. 
He has constituted a new Order of Knight- 
hood, of which Sir Sidney Smith is to be one 
of the Companions. Sir Sidney gave an 
entertainment on board his flag-sbip, in 
honour of his Majesty’s bifth-day, at which 
the Prince Regent ‘assisted. The colours 
of the two Nations were displayed, as in 

union, over the canopy of state, 

his Royal Highness was placed ; and 

he took occasion, after the repast, to take 

the Portuguese flag, and present it to Sir 

fidney Susith with a short address, in which 

he desired him’ to bear it in future on his 
coat of arms. 

SPAIN, 

Joseru Buonaranre’s ProciLaMaTION, 

ISSUED AT VITTORIA. 

“Don Joseph Napoleon, by the Grace of 
God, and the Constitution of the State, 
King of Spain and the ladies. 

“ Spaniards !—On entering the territory 
of w people, the Government of whom 
Providence has confided to me, I feel it 
my duty to explain the sentiments which I 
entertain. In ascending the Throne, I rely 
upon finding among you some generous 
souls, who will second my efforts to restore 
this people to the possession of their an- 
tient splendour. ‘The Constitution, to the 
ebservance of which you are about to 
pledge yourselves by yeur oaths, secures 
the exercise of our holy Religion, and of 
civil and political freedom. It establishes 
a National representation, and restores 
re ostinns Cortes in an ameliorated form. 

appoirés a Senate, forming the guaran- 
tee of in:lividual liberty, and the support 
of the Throne in critical circumstances, 
and constituting also an asylum and reward 

fp those who shali have performed signal 
services to the State. The Courts of Jus- 
tice, the Interpreters of the Laws, divested 
of passion favour, shall, in pronounc- 
ing judgment, be impartial, free, and 

Merit and virtue shall be 
the only claims to the holding of public 

Offices,, Unless J am disappointed in my 

‘wishes, your agricwiture and commerce 
shall flourish, free frou? those restraints 

Which have hitherto retarded their prospe- 

rity. Desirous of ruling according to the 

I will be the first to. give an exam- 
ch the honour which should be paid to 
‘ _] enter among you with the great- 
ace, surrounded by those meri- 


ing which they have thought 
Becessaty for your interests. Blind passion, 
Gent. Mac. August, 1808, 
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false rumours, the intrigues of the common 

Enemy of the Continent, anxious only to 

separate the Indies from Spain, have 

plunged some of. you into the most dread- 
fal state of anarchy. My heart bleeds at 
the view of it; but this evil, however con- 
siderable it may be, may instantaneously 
cease. Spaniards,~only unite round my 

Throne. Conduct yourselves so as that 

interna] disturbances shall not deprive 

me of that time which I wish to employ in 
labouring for your happiness, mor deprive 
me of the means. of accomplishing that 
object. I esteem you enough to persuade 
myself, that you will make every exertion 
to obtain and merit that. happiness, which 
is the dearest object of my wishes. 

; I THE KING. 
* Vittoria, 12th July, 1808. 
** By order of his Majesty, 
“ The Minister Secretary of State, 
* MARIANO LUIS DE URQUJO.” 
Svanenper or Duron. 

Official Account from Generals Castanos 
and Tilly, addressed to the Supreme 
Junta of Government, dated Head-quar- 
ters at Andujar, July 21, relative to the 
surrender of Dupont. 

** Most Serene Lord,—I1 have the satis- 
faction. to inform your Highness of the 
completé victory which has been. gained 
since the battle of Baylen. Gen, Dupont 
is a prisoner of war, with all his divisions, 
arms, artillery, baggage, &c.; the re- 
mainder who were not engaged in the ac- 
tion, although they-did not share this fate, 
are included in the capitulation, and 
obliged to return to France by sea, that 
nt a Frenchman may remain in Andalu- 
Sia. My nephew, Colonel Dos Pedro Au- 
gustin Giron, will communicate the details 
of the affair; in the mean time I assure 
your Highness that the gallantry of the of- 
ficers and soldiers, and their constancy 
under trials and privations, are worthy of 
the just estimation in which the army de- 
serve to be held by your Highness, and of 
the confidence I entertained of your pa- 
triotism and zeal for the public cause. I 
venture to request of your Excellency the 
fulfilment, in my name, of the yow made 
by me to dedicate this action to the glo- 
rious San Fernando. May God preserve 
you many years ! X.: De Castanos,” 
Letter from his Excellency Count de Tilly. 

“ Yesterday, the 20th July, Spain, or 
more preperly your Highness’s army, 
gained the most complete victory the Na- 
tion has for many centuries beheld in these 
parts. The result has been similar to that 
of the battle of Pavia *, in one moment the 

* The battle of: Pavia is considered as 
the most glorious ever obtained by Spain, 
the French army which was besieging (hat 
city under the command of Frangeis I. being 
completely destroyed, and that Sovereign 
himself brought a prisener to Madrid. Ed. 

Anda- 
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Andalusians have been freed from the 
French arms. ‘The division of Dupont, 
with all its baggage, its booty, and all its 
Generals, pri of war; and the other 
divisions which occupy his Majesty’s do- 
minions, from the summit of the Sierra 
to Baylen, are to evacuate the Peninsula 
by sea. This is the principal point of the 
treaty, which Gen. Ccstanos and myself 
had the satisfaction to sign last night; and 
as we withdrew from the field at midnight 
in want of sleep and rest, I cannot imme- 
diately send your Highness the particulars 


_of the capitulation, or of the events which 


have taken place, but will do it as early as 
possible. The most agreeable intelligence 
will be carried by the Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the column of Provincial Grenadiers, 
Don Pedro Jerome, an officer of the greatest 
merit, and who by talents and courage on 
many occasions, particularly in this army, 
has rendered bimself worthy of any favour 
your Highness may bestow upon him. I 
have directed that the oath of allegiance to 
our Sovereign King Ferdinand VIL * which 
has not yet been taken in this city, should 
be administered to-day, that Te Deum 
should be sung, and an illumination made 
for three nights. God preserve your High- 
ness. Count pg Titty,” 
It is a smgular coincidence, that at the 


very time at which the oppressed people of 


Madrid were obliged to illuminate, and 
exhibit other outward acts of joy, on ac- 
count of the arrival of their new master 
among them, an event was taking place, 


which, could they but have known it, would 
have made them rejoice jn the inmost re. 
cesses of their hearts. It was on the same 
day, that Joseph Buonaparte entered Ma. 
drid as a Sovereign, and Dupont entered 
the camp of Gen. Castanos as a prisoner, 
ADDRESS TO THE ANDALUSIANS UNDER 
GEN, CASTANOS, 
After the Surrender of the French Army in 
the ‘Defiles of Sierra Morena. 

“ Brave Andalusians !—The spark of 
patriotism, which was kindled in your 
breasts, has in a few days been fanned to 
a flame which has consumed the oppres- 
sors of your country. You wished to be 
free; and in‘ an instant you possessed a 
tutelary government, and an army eager 
for conflict and triumph, Those legions of 
Vandals, who for a moment seized by sur- 
prize some of your cities, and delivered 
them over to pillage, who, intoxicated 
with victories gained over divided nations, 
marched, loaded with the spoils of Europe, 
to scatter over the fair fields of Betis the 
flame of desolation, have experienced the 
force of Loyalty, and the love of Country 
aud Religion.—Brave Andalusians! Yous 
is the glory of Marengo, ef Austerlitz, and 
of Joua. The laurels which encircled the 
brows of those conquerors lie at your feet. 
Immortal glory to the Hero who has re- 
newed in the Sierra Morena the achieye- 
ments of Fabius Maximus. Our sons will 
say, “Castarins triumphed over the Freneh, 
and his glory did not fill with mourning the 
houses of our fathers!” The unfading 
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° a 

* The following official Bulletin was issued by our Government on the 11th inst : 

* Intelligence was this morning received by Government from Licut.-Col, Doyle, 
dated Corunna, August 4, at midnight, The Lieutenant-Colonel states, that he had 
read a letter, dated Madrid, 27th July, which says, that on that morping the French 
had commenced theiy retreat rgom THAT crry ; that Joseph Buonaparte had quitted 
Madrid, and bad taken away every thing of value belonging to the Court. Every 
Frenchman was following hun, and they were taking the direction to Burgos.—The 
writer of the letter is nephew to a Member of the Junta of the Gallicias,” 

The entry into, and retreat of the would-be King of Spain from the Capital of Madrid, 
afford a contrast at once striking and gratifying. With @ parade blazoned forth it the 
forcign papers, Joseph Buonaparte enters Spain, his route is marked out with the 
utmost nicety, to-day at Bilbva, to-morrow at Victoria, on the 16th at Burgos, on 
the 20th at Madrid. Europe was desiredfg believe that this notice of his route wag 
given, that the impatient Spaniards might be prepared to receive him with fétes, with 
illuminations, and with all the pomp and circumstance which generally attend accessions. 
We were told, that clemency agd affability were in his train—he pardoned the guilty, 
he conversed with the utmost’ graciousness with the poorest of his new subjects; bis 
mareh way described rather as the march of a Monarch who had saved his country, and 
who, after some great and decisive victory, was returning in triumph to his capital, 
amid the thanks, the gratitude, and the benedictions of his people. He enters the Ca- 
pital on the 20th, and on the 27th he sneaks from it in thedead of the night with fearand 
trembling ; be enters it with all the pride and retinue of an Eastern Sultan, and he is glad 
to depart with the Court Plate in his pocket to pay the expences of his journey. On the 
Monday he exposes his august person to the eager view of the populace, and on the Sa- 
turday he is glad to take away his august person with all possible secrecy and dispatch: 
he enters Madrid as a powerful Monarch, he quits it as a petty Thief. Pride and insult 
aecompany his arrival; fear and felony attend his departure. Such are the Buona- 
partes: if they cannot govern, they can steal; and if they are not permitted to play 
the parts of Kings, they will content themselves with playing the parts of aa ; 
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laurel of victory to the brave combatants 
who have laid prostrate the oppressors of 
humanity! Hymns of benedictiyn to the 
wise Government which has defended your 
i and prepared the way for new 
! | invoke you, not as Andalu- 
sians, but as Spaniards ! Fly, sons of Betis | 
Fly to unite yourselves with your brethren 
of the Ebro, the Duero, and the Xucar; 
fly to break the chains of those who lie 
‘ captive by the Tagus, the Manzanares, 
and the Liobregat, Go and purify the 
soil of Spain from the footsteps of those 
traitors. Go, and avenge in their blood, 
the insults they effered you under the 
shelter of a feeble and cowardly govern- 
ment. Do you not hear the cries of those 
who were murdered on the 2d of May? 
cLamaryy hearken to the ones be 
pressed? Are you not touc y 
psa sighs of our Ferdinand, who deplores 
his separation from: his Spaniards !—War 
and revenge! Let the Tyrant of Europe 
tremble upon the throne whence he has 
given authority to every crime.—Brave 
Andalusians ! you will deem, no sacrifice 
costly with which you can purchase your 
King and your independence, Already 
you have a country, already you are a 
great nation; follow the paths of glory and 
virtue which the God of armies has pointed 
out to you in your first victory.” 
(Seville Gate te, July 23.) 


The following is an extract from the Co- 
runna Gazette of the 4th instant ; 


“ Madrid, July 27. Authentic intelli- 
gence has reached this city that Gen, Du- 
pout has surrendered, after the complete 
defeat of his army, which consisted of 
20,000 men, on the 21st of this month, be- 
tween Baylen and Andujar, im Andalusia. 
His troops had committed the greatest out- 
rages in every place which they had en- 
tered. The French army were delivered 

as prisoners to the dispusat of the Junta 

Seville. The attacks which were made 

upon his army jasted from the 15th in the 
. morning.” . 

There have been two considerable en- 
gagements in the neighbourhood of Sara- 
gossa, The result of the first is understood 
to have been decisively against the French. 
The second engagement, which took place 
upon the Ist and 2d of July, was fought 

_ with uncommon fury, -particularly on the 
of the Spanish Patriots. On the Ist 
Patriots fought with muskets against 
batteries erected by the French, for it 
seems that the Spaniards were the assail- 
ants. Bat upon the 2d, musketry being 
found comparatively unavailing, the Pa- 
triots threw down theip muskets, placed 
, their jackets on their arms, aud with their 
bayonets.alone rushed upon the most for- 
Miidable batteries of the French, whom they 
dislodged by a most galiant effort. In these 
attacks the Patrivts are said to bave been 
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uniformly followed by the women, who, 
actuated by patriotic ardour, and fearless 
of danger, carried wines and every species 
of refreshments for the Patriots. . Such, 
indeed, was the ardour of these women, 
that they followed the body of valiant men 
who made the attack we have mentioned 
upon the French battery, anda number of 
them were the victims. 

There is a journal of the numerous at- 
tacks made by the Enemy upon Saragossa. 
They continued to the 4th July ; when the 
Enemy were forced from a post which they 
had occupied, and their defeat appears to 
have complete. It is stated in gene- 
ral terms, that they lost all their officers ; 
their cavalry was reduced tothirteen horses, 
and their infantry was ruined. ° 

A circumstantial report of the operations- 
in Valencia has beer published in an offi- 
cial form at Gibraltar, by a Captain of a 
Spanish vessel, who himself bore a part of 
some of the engagements which took place. 
This Report, we are happy to say, removes 
any doubt which might have been enter- 
tained as to the defeat of Gen. Moncey, 
who it appears has been driven out of that 
province, with the loss of his whole army, 
amounting to about 12,000, with the ex- 
ception only of about 230 or 300 horse, 
who effected their escape. Moncey, it was 
stated, had been wounded in the arm, and 
another French General had received 
a severe wound, which it was thought would 
prove mortal; 2500 French were found 
dead round the walis of Valencia in the 
attack made by Moncey on that town on 
the 28th ult. In his retreat he was: pur- 
sued by Generals Count de Cerbellon and 
Caro, whose armies amounted to about 
14,000, chiefly armed and unarmed inha- 
bitants. Atthe same time a number of 
the Jatter were posted in the mountains of 
Noveila with three 8-pounders, sq that the 
French were attacked both in front and 
rear, and were completely destroyed. The 
Spaniards suffered but little im the attack 
in Valencia ; but their loss in the preced- 
ing actions had been considerable, parti- 
cularly at Las Cabrilias, where upwards 

700 Swiss, and nearly the whole. of the 
regiment of Savoy, perished. The clergy 
and women were of the most esscntial ser- 
vice, the former with muskets and in 
moving cannon, the latter in making car- 
tridges. . 

Two divisions of the army of Gen. Blake, 
betmwéen Astorga and Rio Seco, met with 
and fought a very large body of French 
troops. ‘The result of the action was most 
favourable ; between 6000 and 7000 of the 
encmy were killed; and the whole force 
would have been destroyed had the Pa 
triots not been destitute of cavalry for the 
pursuit, The Spaniards lost only 800 
men. The day upon which this most impor- 
tant action took place was the Ist of Avgust. 

The 
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‘The Spanish Certes are to be assembled 
in September at Toledo ; and it is supposed 
that the Duke de Mont je will then be de- 
clared Regent. 

An drtitie in the Corunna Gazette, on 
the question of the of the french 
Emperor to interdict the commerce of Eu- 
rope, is worthy of observation; chiefly be- 
cause it states correctly the partition of 
Europe, as carved out and settled in the 
conference at Tilsit. . At that conference 
the Emperor Napoleon proposed to his 
brother Empetor, Alexander, to divide 
the Continent of Europe into two great 
Empires, of which France should possess 
the one and Russia the other. “ Napo- 
feon, the projector, was for the present to 
seize that which would extend im one line 
from the mouth of the Vistula to Corfu, 
confined in other directions by the Baltic, 
the Ocean, the Mediterranean, and the 
Adriatic; Russia’ was to hold the re- 
mainder. Necessarily must there have en- 
tered into the consummation of this pro- 
ject the subjugation of Spain, Portugal, 
Etraria, the States of the Charch, the 
Hanseatic Towns and Denmark, and fi- 
nally Austria, which yet remained to be 
pared down. These were all comprehended 
ee the Decree of the Contniental Blockade, 
which was the plausible ineans of cdlouring 
‘the entrance of his armies in Spain, pre- 
ceded by proclamations, declaring that 
they came solely for the purpose of coim- 

tiing the common enemy to keep within 

is own bounds, and indncing him to a 
‘maritime peace. The French entered upon 
‘the stage, and began to act. ‘They no 
sooner had obtained the desired footing 


“than the mask was thrown off, and rapine 


and the desolation of chiefs aud cohorts 
became the order of the day.” [We are 
delighted ¢o see that there are in every 
part of Spain men truly enlightened as to 
the views of the French; and we trust that 
they will now take measures to give per- 
manent security to the country they have 
so gloriously delivered. | 

Letters from Teneriffe of the 5th July 
mention, that ever since the abdication of 
Charles end Ferdinand, the people of the 


“Canary Islands were in a great ferment, 


and manifested the greatest indignation at 


the conduct of ‘Buonaparte, opposing the ' 


jdea of any submission to France. As soon 
as the proceedings of the Patriots in the 
mother country were known, the whole po- 
pulation of the Seven Islands deciafed for 
Ferdinand the Seventh; men, women, and 
children, even the friars and nuns, wore 


7 


the patriotic cockade. A Junta was to 
take place at the city of Liguna, the ca- 
pital of Teneriffe, to which every town and 
distriet of each island were to send depu- 
ties, there to elect a certain number of 
persons of highest local influence and con- 
sideration’t® compose a National Junta, to 
which it was certaih none would be ap. 
pointed but men on whose firmness and 
futegrity there was entire confidence. Not- 
withstanding the ferment on the minds of 
the people, the greatest order and harmony 
existed. No riots occurred, no insult 


was offered, even to the few French resi-. 
dents. ‘he officers under the old govern. 


Ment were not removed. 
DiNMARK. 

The Reports of numerous corps of Da- 
nish, French, and other troops, having 
passed into Zealand, are not consistent 
with the statements we find in the Danish 
and German Journals, of the expedients 
to which the Zealanders are reduced to 
maintain a communication with the Con- 
tinent. The Dazen meutions a letter having 
been received by the King, from the Prince 
Ponte Corvo, thrown ucross the Belt from 
Fionea, attached to a cannon bal!.—Bal- 
loons have been employed from Korsoet 
for the same purpose, und advertisements 


‘have appeared in the Fionean Papers, 


stating the periods {the wind pefmitting) at 
which these balloons were to cross the Belt, 
in order that people might take advantage 
of them for the transmission of their letters, 

In addition to the arrangements made 
by the Danish Government to preserve 
the communication between Zealand and 
the Continent, a corps of Greeniand Cajaks 
has been raised, to serve as expresses on 
the Belts—the boats are made of seal- 
skins, and are moved with uncommon ra- 
pidity. 

‘The French are makiag the most severe 
exactions in Holstein. ‘The suldiery carry 
off the live- stock of the farmers without re- 
serve orceremony. No payment is offered, 
or even promised. 

Extract of a letter from Heligoland, dated 
August 16,.—“ The respective accounts we 
received from the Continent yesterday all 
unite in stating the certainty of a rupture 
between Austria and France. The French 
troops march in all directions. The Dutch 
garrison of Bremen was ordered from Bre- 
men on the night of the 10th inst. for 
Hamburgh, and further on, to act, as & 
said, against the Spanish troops in the 


Nerth of Germany, who, according tw fe-- 


wrt, @re im open insurrection*. The 
French 





* We are 


to announce the rescue of near 11,000 of these Spanish troops from 


the thraldom of “Buowararts. On the 24th inst. 4 London Garetie Extraordinary 
published dispatches received from Admiral Keats, and dated the 15th instant, off the 
jsland of Sproe, in the Great Belt. They state, that the Spanish troops in the Island 
of Patnen under the command of the Marquis De 14 Romana, “ though surrounded, Mi 
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french and Austrian, Ambassadors are 
said to have left their respective Courts. 
Affairs also begin to assume-a warlike ap- 

ce in Russia; both the Rassians and 
ong are fortifying themselves. God 
grant that this ‘fresh attempt to shake off 
the Monster may be successfu!, and Europe 
be rescued at last from his tyrrany. 

; FRARCE. 

It is stated in the Foreign Journals, that 
Buonaparte, previous to his departure for 
Bayonne, *recommended Prince William 
of Prussia to remain at Paris until his 
return, when he would determine the ques- 


tion with regard to the evacuation of Prus- * 


gia by the French troops. 

Buonaparte issued a Decree at Bayonne, 
which was received in Holland on the 27th 
alt, directing that all Amcrican preperty 
seized under the Decree of the 21st No- 
vember shall be immediately sold, and the 
proceeds paid into the Caisse d’ Escomptes ; 
there to remajn till the final issue of the 
pending negotiation between France and 
America. 

The French Papers to the 22d inst. give 
Jong and uuinteresting details of the jour- 
ney of Buonaparte to Paris, whick they 
state him to have reached on the 14th. 
‘They continue perfectly silent with respect 
to the disasters of the French in Spain, or 
the flight of Jaseph Buonaparte from Ma- 
arid. 

The official act, by which Murat (now 
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proclaimed King of Naples) absolves his 
subjects of Berg from their allegiance, and 
transfers them over to Napoleon) is given 
ia these papers. It is also stated that 
Cambaceres had been created Duke of 
Parma, and Le Brun Duke of Piacenza. 
These were Brother Consuls with the Cor- 
sican Napbdleon, 

Private advices from France mention, 
that King Charles IV. of Spain, the Queen 
of Spain, Queen Maria Louisa, and the 
Prince of the Peace, were, all residing at 
Yontainbleau, where they were to resain 
till the Palace of Compeigne, which was 
under repair, was ready to receive them. 

The Prince of Asturias, and his two 
brothers, were at Valency, the country re- 
sidence of Talleyrand. -Talleyrand himself 
had them in charge; and so anxious was 
he to secure his Royal prisoners, that he 
was said to attend on thein personally him- 
self.—Notwithstanding this precautien, 
Don Carlos (brother to the Prince of As- 
turias) contrived, im the latter end of last 
month, to make his escape from his cham- 
ber, with the view of flying into Spaia. 
He had not proceeded far, however, before 
he was seized, and brought ‘back to the 
Chateau, where, with his Royal brothers, 
he now remains closely guarded. It was 
supposed at Paris that the person to whoma 
the young Prince confided his intention of 
escape, and by whom it was planned, had 
betrayed him, By others it was imagined, 
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as the gallay: Admiral observes, “ by hostile liattalions, planted their Colours in the 
centre of a circie they formed, and swote on their knees to be faithfal to their Country.” AM 
were equally anxious of returning to it. But one regitneut ‘in Jutland was too distant 
and too critically situated to effect its escape ; and two in Zealand (after having fired on 
the Fyench General Friston, who harangued them in favour of King Joseph, and killed 
one of his Ail-de-Camps) were disarmed.” 

On the 9th inst. the Marquis of Romana, with 6000 troops, tovk possession of the 
town of Nyboarg, in the {sland of Fuhnen, and was joined ow the day of bis embarkation 
by 1000 more from Jutland ; and another 1000 had been sent to strengthen the existing 
Spattish position at Langcland; so that, inclading this last force, said to be 2500, here 
are certainly 10,500 brave men festored to their country, or at least rescued from the 
tyranny of its scourge. 

What could be so sublimely impressive, as the spectacle of this band of Spanish Pa. 
triots, who, when called upon by their perfidious oppressors to desert their allegiance, 
and transfer it to an usurper, planted their colours, threw themselves on their knees, and, 
with eyes attesting the Almighty, swore to be faithful to their King and Country! Such 
was their proud attitude, though relegated in a distant land, and surrounded by hostile 
and barbarous battalions ready to devour them! What a splendid triumph for patriotism 
and loyalty !—What an affecting and imstructing scene for Sovereigns and subjects !|— 

ta striking example! What a salutary lesson for other Nations !—There they may 
, that no human force can break a resolution inspired on such motives—no face of 
perl appal a courage that is kindled from above ! 

a damning contrast is here furnished between the herdism of the Spanish people, 
and the abject baseness of those that would enslave them! On one side we are attracted 
to adm‘re truth, moderation, manliness, generosity, patriotism, and loyalty; on the 
@ther, we have to loathe falsehvod, violence, malignity, hypocrisy, and servility to 
the meanest Tyrant that ever trampled on the necks of men, At one moment we are 
reading the authentic account of the undaunted spirit and strenuous efforts with which 
the Spanish troops have braved the ‘l'yrant’s threats, and eluded his iron grasp; at the 
Rext we find the basely /ying assertion (in the French and Dut:h Papers) that these 
‘brave men have taken ifte oath of allegiame to the Usurper with every demonstration of 
eathusiastic loyalty. 

that 
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that the Prince was treacherously induced 


; ‘by him to attempt to make his escape, in 


order to afford a pretext for the more rigor- 
‘ous confinement of himself and bis two 
brothers. 

There is every reason to believe the 
truth of the above statement; and it is 
proper that the people of Spaiv should be 
acquainted with this frustrated attempt of 
ene of their Princes to escape from his 
confinement. Such a fact proves to de- 
monstration, that these Royal persons were 
conveyed to France under fa'se and de- 
ceitful pretences, if not (as is more proba- 
ble) by actual force; that they are now 
in actual confinement, and subject to the 
capricious will of the Tyrant who entrapped 
them; that consequently every act of 

ms, under such circumstanees, is in 
its nature nul! and void ; and that they are 
not unmindful of their country, to which 
they would, at the hazard of their lives, 
seize covery opportunity of escaping. 

It is a prevalent report in Paris, that 


_Talleyrand remonstrated, as far as he 


dared, against Buonaparte’s aggression 
wpon Spain; and it is even added, that 
when it was manifest his councils were not 
to be taken, he obtained the favour of not 
being consulted on Spanish affairs. 

It is said, that the heads of several fami- 
lies in France are successfully engaged in 
organizing a party hostile to the ‘I'yrant of 
their Country. We strongly incline to 
dovbt the circumstance ; the people of 
France appear reduced to that miserable 


. state in which Mr. Fox describes this 


gountry to have been ‘sunk by our civil 
wars; “a nation either so wearied with 
changes as hot to feel, or so. subdued by 
military power as not to dare to shew, any 
care, or even preference, with regard to 
the form of their Government; all is in the 
army; and that army, by such a conc 

rence of fortuitons circumstances as History 
teaches us not to be surprised at, has fallen 
into the hands of one, than whom a baser 
could not be found in its lowest ranks.”— 


"France has been aggrandised by the for- 


tune of her Chief; and, proud of her vic- 
tories, and of trampling on liberties, has 
forgot that she has sacrificed her own. We 
believe the people of France to be adverse 
to the outrage in regard to Spain, in which 


_ neither their interest nor their glory is in- 


volved; and farthér, that they sensibly 
feel the privations of the war, and the ty- 
ranny of the conscription ; but we likewise 
know, that the vigilance of the Government 
is exercised to prevent the slightest ex- 
pression of discontent, and to restrain any 
cemmunication or association that could 
in the least shake its authority. 
HOLLAN 


Letters from Holland state, that a war 
between France and Austria is-considered 
as inevitable; and that in Holland, Wet- 


phalia, and the States of the Rhenish Con- 
federation, the most active exertions were 
making for placmg their several contingents 
in a state to take the field. 

A curious circumstance is mentioned in 
Amsterdam letters ; which, although con- 
sistent with French polities, shews tne 
alarm and solicitude which Buonaparte 
feels as to the natgse of the intercourse 
subsisting between Russia and Austria, 
and as to the sentiments of those Courts 
on the subject of his outrages int Spain, 
It is stated, that a Russian Courier, with 
dispatches from Prince Wolousky, at Pa- 
ris, to his Court, has been murdered ig 
the Department of La Meurte, and his 
papers carried off. It is likewise stated, 
that a Messenger from Vienna to its Mi- 
nister Baron Vincent, at Paris, was some 
time before attacked in the same neigh- 
bourhood, but escaped, although severely 
wounded. ; 

The Dutch papers continue to preserve 
a studied silence on the real situation of 
affairs in Spain.—Private letters state, 
that a brief account of the recent events 
in that country had been contrived to be 
posted on the Exchanges and other public 
buildings in the towns of Holland. The 
placards were put up in the evening, but 
were all removed on the followmg mom- 
ing by order of the French agents; and 
public proclamation was made of the fal- 
sity of the statement. Jt was termed a 
“ diabolical forgery,” and a reward was 
a for the apprehension of the authot 
of it. 

Manifest discontents prevail in every 
partof the country, especially in the dis- 
tricts situated on the coast; and it is evea 
added that, if any foree should appear to 
second the views of the mal-contents, @ 
general insurrection would be the necessary 
consequence of the detestation in which the 
family of the Buonapartes is held by the 
oppressed people. 

ITALY. , 

King Joseph Buonaparte appointed a new 
Constitution for his date subjects of Naples, 
which has been formally guaranteed by his 
brother Napoleon. 

The Grdnd Duke of Berg (Murat) was 
proclaimed King of Naples on the Is 
instant.—Should the Princess Carolive, 
his wife, and sister of Napoleon, survive 
her consort, she is to succeed to the Throne: 
The new King bas commenced bis reige 
with issuing a Proclamation, in which be 
declares bis intention to abide by the Co- 
stitution promulgated by his predecess0" 
King Joseph, and guaranteed by Nap 
leon. It thus appears, that Joseph has 
changed a certainty for an uncertainty, # 
his Throne of Spain must be allowed to be 
rather a preearious inheritance. 

A Proclamation from the Junta who co 
duct the administration of biases 4 
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forms the inhabitants of that country, tha 
they are to possess the honour of being 
« adopted” into the great family “ of Napo- 
leon the “ Great ;”’ in other words, are to 
be united to the kingdom of Italy ; and to 
be “ saluted by the French as brothers.” 
GERMANY. 

A Gentleman of unquestionable autho- 

rity has arrived from Vienna, with the 


. most satisfactory information respecting 


the military arrangements of Austria. 
The Emperor has learnt from the fate of 
the Royal Family of Spain, as well as the 
fallen House of Brandenburg, that his 
security must depend, not on illusive pro- 
mises, but on his own activity and exertion : 
and he has now prepared, as it is stated, 
for immediate action, an army of near 
40,000 men, besides the militia. To faci- 
litaté the effective operations of these 
troops, magazines have been established 
atevery important post; and all the various 
resources of war have been distributed in 
proper situations. 

The States of Carniola have voted ex- 
traordinary supplies to the Emperer ; and 
great numbers of individuals, including 
M- Sigismund Lovasz, Governor of Triest, 
have offered pecuniary contributions to as- 
sist in the military preparations which had 
been deemed necessary—in fact, the most 
enthusiastic and loyal spirit pervades every 

of the Austrian Monarchy—the Peupie 
identify their interests with those of their 
Sovereign, and, profiting by a knowledge 
of the conduct of France towards, those 
countries which have fallen under her do- 
mination, are ardent and unanimous in 
their determination to avert, by every pos- 
sible exertion and Sacrifice, a like calamity. 

Prussia, we are informed, has sent Count 
Hardenberg to Munich, to engage the in- 
tereession of that Cabinet with Buonaparte, 
to induce a mitigation of the oppressive 
burthens imposed by him on the Prussian 
States:—so humbled is that power which 
some years since might have saved the 
Continent ! 


On the 27th ult. three persons convicted of 
holding a correspondence with the English 
were shot before one of the gates of Ham- 


RUSSIA. 

According to accounts from St. Pe- 
tersburg, the influence of Buonaparte 
over the Emperor and his brother the 
Grand Duke of Constantine has. under- 
gone no diminution. It was a prevalent 
pinion there, that the adherence. of the 
latter to the interests of France had been 
purchased by Napoleon, with the promise 
that he should be seated on the Throne of 
Turkey upon the dissolution of the pre- 
Sent Government. 

We are sorry to learn, by letters from 

Petersburg, that the plague had 
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broken out in the Seuthern Provinces of 
Russia, that it had committed dreadful de- 
vastation, and was rapidly 

They also mention, that an ic dig- 
order, but fortunately net of so malignaat 
a nature, had shewn itself in Livonia and 
Courland, and carried off a number of the 


inhabitants, , 
SWEDEN. 

A Letter from a British officer, dated 
Helsingburg, the 9th, announces the im- 
portant fact, that Sir James Saumarez has 
received from Russia and Denmark com- 
munications of a pacific character; and 
that he was about to proceed to Finland, to 
have an interview with his Swedish Ma- 


jesty on the subject of them. 
WEST INDIES, 
A Kingston Paper, dated Jamaica, June 
1l, says—‘* A detachment of 50 


recruits ef the 24 West India Regiment 
being at drill, near 30 rushed out of Fort 
Augusta, with their arms, and before any 
stop could be put to them, killed Major 
Dorley and Adjutant Ejlis. Sixteen were 
brought to a Court Martial; fiftecn were 
found guilty, and septenced todeath; se- 
ven were ordered to be shot on the 8th, and 
the rest were respited.—A private letter 
adds, “* The revolt of the black troops in 
Fort Augusta has occasioned a heavy icss; , 
they intended a general massacre of all the 
Officers commanding them, but they only 
effected their purpose on poor Major Dor- 
ley and the Adjutant, Lieut. Ellis. The 
ringleaders have all been shot.” 

A dreadful fire ii Falmouth, Jamaica, 
has destruyed the greater part of the Mar- 
ket-strect, ene of the best in the West In- 
dies, stored with goods of Jate importation, 
besides Durning down many houses in other 
streets. 

oppiene 
Counray News. 

July 5. While two colliers were in the 
act of descending a coal-pit at Stanmore, 
and were about one-third of the way down, 
the bucket in which they were became un- 
hooked, and they were precipitated to the 
bottom; one of them was killed on the 
spot, and the other so much bruised that 
his life is despaired of. >. 

July 30. A few days ago asthe coach 
which runs from Tunbridge to London was 
on its journey, with a great many passen- 
gers, the leaders took fright at a dog which 
jumped over the hedge at the moment they 
were passing. The annals immediately 
set off at full speed; and the coachman, 
who was also the proprietor, and had 
driven the stage for 15 years, broke the 
reins in endeavouring to restrain the im- 
petuosity of his horses; they ran at rane 
dom for a considerable distance, when the 
coach overturned with violence, and was 
dashed ta. pieces, Many of the passengers 
were 
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were very much injured, several with frac- 


‘tered listbs; and the coachman, in en- 


deavouring to extricate the horses from 
their harness, received a vivient kick from 
ene of them, which killed him on the 


spot. 
Aug. 2. That fine wooded bank, im- 

mediately opposite to Springfield Poper- 

mili, near L£dinburgh, Slipped with a 


‘dreadfal crash into the river Esk, which 


uns at the bottom, and so completely 
ehoaked it up, that not a drop of water 
passed for several hours. Tae bank, which 
ts about 200 fect in height, had discovered 
symptoms of agitation on the preceding 
day, ané for about av hour before it gave 
way, the agitetion was extremely violent, 
and trees were seen falling in all di- 
3 but, when it began to move ina 
was awfully grand and terrific, 
and the noise was equal to the loudest 
thunder. 

Aug. 4. Two little girls, daughters of 
Mr. Wright, of Anderston, while diverting 
themselves on the banks of the Clyde, 
attempted to cross a plank which was 
thrown from a> vessel, to the shore, when 
they both felli mio the river, and were 
drowned. 

Aug. 9. At the Hertford assites G. and 
T. Shepherd, and W. Freeman, were in- 
dicted for stealing three silver tea-spoons, 
a silver punch ladte, a glass pepper cas- 
tor, and a wine glass, from the Pindar’s 


~ Arms pablic-house on Hertford Concnon. 


The fact of carrying away the articles was 
clearly proved ; and the only question was 
as to the intention. Freeman was the son 
of a respectable tradesinan; and the two 
other prisoners were brethers, whyse fa- 
ther had lately died, leaving them pro- 
perty to the extent of 20,000/. each, the 
eldest being only 18 years of age. They 
had been riding about, and drinkmg during- 
the whole morning of the day on which the 
circumstance occurred; and it was con- 
tended that it originated in a youthfal fro- 
lick, they having no other object than to 
frighten the landlady. The Jury, after 
some delfberation, found the prisoners— 
Not Guilty. : 

Aug 11. A Coroner’s Inquest was held 
inthe parish of Weston, near Bath, upon 
the bedy of a young man who was shot by 
Mr. CampbeH, the High Constable.—Af- 
ter a strict examimation, the Jury found a 
verdict of justifiable homicide. 

Aug. 18. This morning, about four 
oe cleck, a fire broke out in a rick of new 
hay, in the fann-yard of Capt. Williams at 
Milt-hill, near Henilon; several engines 
went from Hampstead and from London to 

~ extinguish the fire. 

-A large Cod-bank has been discovered 
néar to Scilly Istand:, which abounds with 
fish ; and ah establishment is pow forming 
for the supply of the London markets 
from thence, 


‘ters are assembled, and the Kev. Mr, 





[ Aug. 
‘The conference of the Methodists js 
now sitting at Bristol. About 200 Minis- 


Wood is the President. The progress of 
Methodism, particularly in Wales. is said 
to be rapid beyond example: above 40 
chapels and meetings have been built and 
organized im the course of a few years.— 
A general conference of this Sect was held 
in Baltimore (America) on the 6th of June, 
Last year the Socicty consisted of 144,590 
Members. The returns of this year are 
121,687 whites, and 30,903 coloured, 
making a total of 151,995 Members, dad 
the increase during that period 7.495 Mem- 
bers. —The number of itinerant Ministers 
in the Methodist connexion at present 
amounts to 542, 

The reputed failures of VaccinationJa 
Cambridge have induced the Jenneriay 
Society to send down a deputation to myes- 
tigate the cause; and the publick may be 
assured, that the resuit of the investigation 
is highly favourable to the Jenyerian prac- 
tice. The report willbe made public after 
it haswbeen lald before the Society. 

The waste lands in kngland amount to 
6,259,470 acres; in Wales, to 1,629,,07; 
and in Scotland, to the enormous quantity 
of 14,218,224 acres.—The wastes in some 
counties, as in inverness, Perth, and Su- 
therland, being equ:.! to five-sixths of the 
whole superficies. 

1 es Soa 
Domestic CcounrEeNnces, ‘ 

: Monday, July 25. 

During the heavy starm of rain, thom 
der, and lightning. this dyy, a bail of fire 
struck the bouse of Mr. Milton, fishmon- 
ger and fruiterer, of Crewn-street, Wal- 
worth, ran down a sword hanging at the 
window of a room where Mrs. Warner a9 
sitting, without doing her any injury, pass: 
ing a wainscot, which it shivered to pieces, 
and finally exploded in the lower room, 
where Mrs. Milton was at breakfast, and 
struck her; she fell to all appearance life- 
less, but- from the ready assistance af 
forded by the medical gentlemen, the use 
of one side was restored; the other # 
wholly devoid of feeling, like the effects of 
a paralytic stroke. Several other shocks 

were felt near the same spot, but we de 
not know of any other where persoual it- 
jury has been sustained.—Great —_ 
was done by the violent storm this day 
the neighbourhood of Putney, Barnes, and 
Falham, but particularly the latter, where 
the house of his Excellericy the S 
Ambassador, and sume other houses, were 
entirely unroofed. A storm to an 
extent has not been felt for many yeatée~ 
A house belonging to Mr. Cheesman, ¥- 
tuated in Broomfield place, Deptford, aw! 
the one adjoining, were particularly struck 
by the lightning. The electric flyid ar 
peared-to come from a South-east direc 
tion, aud striking the window of Mr. C's 
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nish Patriots, was given to the Spanish 

és at the City of London Tavern. 
The chair was filled by Sir Francis Baring ; 
and immediately around bis gat the Spa- 
nish Deputies, the Spanish Admiral, Por- 


. tyguése Ambassador, Earls Camden and 


Bathurst, Viscount Sidmouth, Lords Ers- 
Kine and Hawkesbury, Sir C. Price and 
W. Curtis, Messrs. Canning, Windham, 
Perceval, and Sheridan, Alderinen Combe 
and Shaw, Messrs. Mellish, Thoruton, d&c. 
} ove six tables lengthways, and one 
} table, in the large room, at which 
3% sioblemen and lémen sat down to 
timuer ; and io the adjoining room there 
were 72, faking together 400 persons, 
Whose united property, it is no exaggera- 
tion'to say, exceeded fiftecii millions. The 
: jons and style of the entertainment 
bv ‘were most reopen y Becey 
ing was elegagt, profuse, excellent. 
were “direst for the day 2500 Ibs, 
of turtle, and the intervals between 
the had every delicacy in season. 
The dessert was extremely magnificent. 
The scene was enlivened by many oy! 
sd patriotic songs and toasts; among 
Were the King, the Queen, Prince 
of Wales, Ferdinand VII. ; success t6 the 
Pallant Heroes of Spain, &c.; the Patriots 
ean and the House of BraganZa ; 
2 the Two Sicilies; the King of 
, e.5 all of which were drunk 
jastic plaudits. The health of 
the President of the United States of Ame- 
Tica was alone received with murmurs of 
} but it was explained, that 
H was to the President individually, and 
Gant, Mac. August, 1808. 
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deavouring to escape,.had his_leg so 
severely shattered, that he was conveyed 
to St. Thomas’s Hogpital, and, underwent 
amputation. ‘I'be rest of the people, be- 
ing good swimmers, got safe-on shore. 


A child about 5 years old, belonging to 
a Serjeant of the Guards, was rug over 
by a boy, driving at a furious rate into 
Knightsbridge barracks. The child was 
taken to, St, George’s Hospital, but expired 
the same night. 

Friday, August, 19. 

An interview took pluce after the Review 
on, Wanstead Flat, between the Pringe of 
Wales and Louis the, Eighteenth. The 
latter, who was accompanied by all the 
members of the Bourbon family, afterwards 
dined with the Prince and his Royal Bro- 
thers, at Wanstead-bouse. 

Saturday, August 20, 

This day “Parliament was ,agaim pro- 

ed tidl the first of Noveusber. 

This ing, mbout six o'clock, as a 
coal-porter, of the name of Fletcher, was 
crossing some coal lying off Narrow. 
wall, Limehouse, he slipped between two of 
them, ma ed sunk, and was drowned. 

ME STHAY, ; 

The importation of Portugal and Spagish 
Wines has of late been very considerable ; 
upwards of 90 vessels have arrived from 
Oporto sinze the expulsion of the French 
from theuce. “About 150,000 gallons of 

ine were entered “at Custom-heuse 
uring Ure last week, aa are now 
upwards of forty vessels onour coasts, pro- 

ceeding te the river. 
- P. 561. 
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ahd encotrager of all those who excelled 
in any of the various branches of art. He 
had studied Architecture with particular 
attention ; and about the yeat 1770 pub- 


that time were in contemplation, and 
about to be erected in that city, at the 
expence of the State. The .only other 
knows production of his pen, that has 
been published, is a very curious * Ac- 
count of the extraordinary Escape of Jaiaes 
Stewart, esq/ (commonly called ATHENTAN 
Stewart) from being put to Death by some 
Turks, im whose’ Company he ha 

to be travelling ;” the substance of which 
had been communicated to Mr. C. by the 
Bishop of Drompre, as related to his Lord- 
ship by Stewart hineelf. Of this narrative, 
of which only a small number was pringet 


this.country. Mr. Catdwell’s love of lite- 
rature patarally led him to collect an ami- 
ple library; which contains oo! curjous 
articlés, afd is particularly rich in botany 
and tidtutal “history. It would be great 
injubtice td this*worthy and amfiable man 


gene 
respected throug) life, so his urba+ 
4 ‘varidus~ knowledge, a cultivated 


taste, extremely endeared”him to the’cir- 
eves 
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of Col. Sandys, 
At Norwich, tay Reng omen 
‘The wife’ of Geo. Win esq. of Cro 
mer-hall, Norfolk, a gon and dai . ” 


At Ossington, the wife of John Denison, 
se MF a mmo ™ am 
6 Clarges-strect, Piccadilly, the 

Mrs. Calvert, a daughtér., ™ 
At the Earl of Tankerville’s, in Privy- 
cure: Raf Pe tecy a dau ‘ 
uly 14, In Upper Seymou e 
Hon. Mrs. Baird, ", deuginee: : 
7. At Plymouth, the Hon. Mrs, C. Pa 
get, a daughter. , ’ 
27. The wife of B, E. Hall, esq. of Hil. 
house, near Swansea, a son, " 
At Binfield-grove, Berks, the wife of’ 
Lieut.-col, Buckeridge, a som 
Mery weiner sy 
Aug. 1. Ip Lincoln's-inn-fields, the wif 
of Thomas-PeregrineCourtenay,esq, a dau. 
2, In Seymour-place, Curzon-street, the 
wife of Thomas Raikes, e8q. a daughter, — 
hear Der- 


3. At his Seat at Chaddesden, 
by, thé lady of Sir Robert-Meade Wilmet, 
bart, a son. 


6. At ‘Ealing, Middlesex, the Duches 
of Newcastle, a daughter, ; 

8. At Windsor, the wife Of James Rams- 
bottom, esq. a daughfer. ; 
- 10. In Russell-square, the wife of Cha 
Augustus Tulk, esq. a son. ‘ 

At his house at Chic , the lady af 
the “Hon. Col. King, a son. ery 

11. At ‘West Ashling, the wife of Capt 
Doapies, R, N: a daughter. pags 

12. In Portland-place, the wife of f 
Vos, esq. a son. 


13. At Launde abbey, 60. Leicester, the 


* wife of John-Fineh Simpson, 4: a 


14. At Beaumont-lodge, 
a he a son. wife of Foch 

“15. At Highgate, Mi 
Freeling, esa, of the Gericral Post-ofey 


a daughter. 4 
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8. At Hartington-house, St. , by’ 

Pog ht 

of ‘the Earl of ae Oe 

Burrell, bart. to 


Sir 
the Hon. Miss Windham, eldest daughter 


Powell Leslie, esq. M.'P. for the county of 
Monagtina, to Isabelia, secoud da 
cake Sa: Spanier eet netehia: rd bi-’ 

PS ee 

9. At Stapieton, co. Glodcéstery the Rev! 
Godfrey Faussett, fellow of Magdalen eol> 
lege, Oxford, to Marianne Elizabeth, eld- 
est daughter of Thomas Bri esq. of 
Kymmin cottage, in Sed 

At Douglas, by special ticencé, William 
Scott, esq; of the isle! of 
Man, to to the Hon. Miss Mapray, eldest 
daughter of the late Lord Héeury M, and 
niece to the Duke of Athol. ~ 

1@. At St. Mary-la-Bonne, Rob. Smith, 
esq. barrister-at-law, of a to 
Miss Emma Sinith. 

Rev. Thoujas Browne, D. D. ‘master of 
Christ college, Cambridge, to Lucy, yowng- 

est daughter of the late Rev. Jolin day, 
Norfotk. 


of Thornage, 

11. At: Dublin, Viscount Lismore, 46 
Lady Eleanor Butler, sister to the East 
of Ormond. 


‘ 72. Williara Saunders, esq. of Batter- 
sea-rise, Surrey, to Mary, eldest daugh. of 
Stephon Kolleston, esq. of Arlington-strect. 

15. By special. licence, at» St. George, 
Hanover-square, Sir John Gore, ‘R: N; to 
the eldest daughter of Admiral Montague, 
commander in chief at Portsmouth. 

16. At Chesham, Bucks, ‘Mr. W. Street, 
to Mary-Anne, second daughter of the tate 
Rev. Moses Porter, of Clapham, Surrey. 

19. By special licence, Rev. Wm. Hunt+ 
ingdon, of Cricklewood, to LadySaunderson. 

_» 18, ‘Thomas Addison, esq. of —— 
street, to Mrs. Coombs, of 
place, Camberwell. 

20. At Dublin, by special heence, Capt. 
Coote, R,N. to Miss Barbara-Henrictta 
Saunders, daughter of Lady Martha 5S. 
and niece to the Earl ot Aldborough. 

2& At Gravesend, Waltcr Humphries, 
esq. of White Hart-court, Bishopsgate-str. 
to Miss Sarah Reynolds, of Billiter-square, 
only dau. of sir Roger R. of Chatham, Kent: 

22. Henry Adams Mayers, esq. of Bar- 
bados, to Caroline-Seyliard. 3d dau. of Jn, 
Perkins, esq. of Pende!l-court, Blechingley. 

23, At rag re Henry-Edgworth 
Bicknell, . the Secretary's affice, 
Customs, to i eldest daught. of ‘Cha. 
Arnold, esq. of Shentey-hill, Herts. 

At Bramham, co. York, Grosvenor Per- 
fect, esq. of Boston, near Thorp-Areh, to 
Mary, daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Ri- 
chard Asheton, rector of Middleton, and 
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warden of Christ's college, in Manchester. 


: 


i 


Kent, aged 89, Mr. 
ly an apothecary at 


Hardinge, commander of his 
's frigate St. Fiorenzo. He fell at 


EE 
ia 
i 


tack that he acknowledged, with a manly 
blush, that it was himself, although the 
Dutch Captam (to whom he had offered 
quarters on boarding him, and “who re- 
turned this generous offer with thé dis- 
charge of a pistol), actually fell by Capt. 
Hardi sword. He was the godson, 
the , and the adopted heir of Mr. 
Hardjnge, the Welch Judge. He was 27 
years of age when he féll; and his name 
has four times appeared in the London 
Gazette, graced with high panegyrick: 1. 
in the enterprize against Granville, und 

Admiral Sig James Saumarez; 2. in the 
capture of the Atalante’; 3. at the Capé 
of Good Hope ; 4. in the action of the 


Mr. William-Henry Witte.’ om 
' 24. At the Cape of ‘Good Hope, after 
a few days illness, William-Henry-Johe 
Murray, dhly son of the Commissary-ge- 
neral to the Army in that colay ; anda 
April 7, Mrs. Murray, his wife, of a ner. 
vous décling, during which stie lost her in- 
fant child, and which, in two months, ter- 
minated her life, at the age of'31. ; 
' 25, At Goodnestone, near Wingham, in 
Kent, in her 101st* year; Mrs. Catharine 
Stokes (not Stocks, as erroncously printed 
in most of the 5), widow. She 


ili 
! 


28. .At Dover, in Kent, in her 70th 
year, Mrs, Pleasant Harinam, widow o 
the late ‘Mr. H. ‘surgeon, of that 
town (see vol: LXXVII. p. 11753), and 
daughter of the late Mr, Edward Pett, of 
St. Nicholas, in Thanet. ~- 

May 7. At Folkestone, in Kertt, aged 
60, after a lingering illness, Mr. George 
Janneway, of the Folkestone Arms inn 

8. At Quebec, in Upper Canada, Mr. 
Sarah Mountuin; sister to-the Bishop 
12. At St. Petersburg, aged 18 months, 
her Imperial Highness the Grand Daches 
Elizabeth Alexandrowna, his Imperial Ma- 
jesty’s dnly daughter. . 

At Sandwich, in Kent, after a short ill- 
ness, aged 65, Mrs. Anne Garrett, one of 
the daughters of the late Mr. Samuel Sik 
ver, bookseller im that town, and relict of 
the Rev. George Garrett, M.A. (alto® 
native of the tewn of Sandwich), late o 
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ia 


‘i 
g 


» in bs 
Alexandria, in America, after a short 


‘ Dut severe iliness, Mrs. Warren, wife of 


W. one of the managers of the Phila- 
and Baltimore Theatres, late: Mrs. 
WMerry (formerly Miss Brunton), eldest 


unbart. 
By a fall from his horse, the Rev. Ti- 
mothy, Carey, P. P. of Golden, co. Tippe- 
i land. 


near Spilsby. 

Aged 80, the Rev. James Trebeck, vi- 
car of Chiswick, Middlesex, and father of 
the Rev. T. Trebeck, rector of Wath, near 


At Itchen-Stoke, - Alresford, Mrs. Mary 
Long; and, previously, two of her domcs- 
ticks, whose ages together amounted to 








1 * 
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‘ William, ‘only. son of Mr. Arkell, of | °Mr. \Conwor, box-keeper of the Man» 
Brockhampton, eo. Gloucester. He was chester theatre, formeriy joint-manager, 
Hi ttwown.fronfa poney he was riding, and, and much ésteemed as ay 
Ih his foot becoming entangled im the stirrup, experienced the 
ih was dragged a considerable distance, and smiles and frowns of Fortune : when a boy 
Hf! »0 miserably lacerated and bruised that he was takem into the service of that ee-~ 
he died on the spot. ‘i comedian 
il Aged about 4 years, » poor boy, named whom he lived several. years with 
‘iH Fester, living at Beaverhall, in the’ and affection. His remains were 
i} bourheod of Carlisle. While ring to the grave by Messrs. Cooke, M+Readyj 
i rushes, he trod upon an adder, which coil» Bartymore, &c. &c. i 
} ed round his leg ‘and bit it. Thelimbim- At Sutton, on her way from Brighthelaw 
a mediately swelled to a great size; andthe stone, aged 15, Miss Tibbits, only daugh- 

} virps introducing’ itself ipte the bedy, the _ ter of Charles’ T. esq. of Barton-Segrave, 
| child soon after died. co. Northampton ; and, on the following 
} At the Hendre,; near Usk, aged 86, Mrs. day; at his house in Honmey4dene, Highs 
Jones, mother of Thomasand Alexander J. gate, aged 94, Richard Tibbits, esq. of 
} 
t 
| 


PE Pe eb oes Vege swseo ss mae 


esqrs. of Usk. London, banker, her grandfather. » 


I ' returning from work. half old) of Mr. Marray, hair-dresser, 
mA | Mr. David Hubbert, of Hagworthing- lodger of Mr? Coles, ite the New 
1A ham. Whilst giving instructions to his sop Church Strand. 

ii | about some work, he expired. ness 
ii | At her house at Epsom, Surrey,’Mrs. most instantly suffocated. 

‘Ho Igson, relict of the late Robert H, esq. b i 

formerly a captain in the first Regiment 
I of Dragoon-guards, who served at the hop-merchant, late of Thames-Ditton, Sur, 
it battle of Minden with Lord George Sack- At Hampton court, agei 78, Mrs.Secker, . 


oo 
i 
3 
; 
| 


of 

; 'W, She dead on the highway, supposed ‘to have 
{4 was of the respectable family of the Halls died of excessive heat. 

oh; ; of Colchester; and related to the 8, Drowned, while bathing, Francis Ju- 
hh late Rev. John Halls. bulg of her lian, esq. eldest son of the late Rev. Chris 


iit July 2. In-the 64th year of his age, and of F, C. Bland,'ésq. near Tralee, Ireland, 
4 38th of his miaistry, the Rev. Robert Ar- when the aecident happened. : 
WA: n6t, D. D. minister of Kingsbarns, profes- At Wharton, near Gainsborough, Mm 
i sor of Divinity in St. ey » and Brooke, wife of Mr. T. B. printer, of Dow 
im | reetor of the University of St. A » in caster, co, York. 
Hit Scotiand. At Ramsgate, after a long and painful 
i 4. At Head-quarters, Belfast, aged 46, illness, which she bore with the utmost pa 
i | Sp ns te oye esq. captain inthe tience and vesignation, Mrs. Taylor, widow 
14 | Limerick Regiment of Militia. of thelate W.T.esq.of Maize-hill,Greenwich, 
1 5, At Cammethan-house, James Lock- At Highgate, Middlesex, aged 84, David 
Hh hart, esq. of Castje-hill. Dyveluz, esq. a native of Switzerland. He 
mi! Aged 771, Mr. J. Littleton, sen. of Ke- had resided there upwards of 40 years; 
Ny} silworth, In the early part of bis life, by and was ope of the oldest merchants oa 
i indefatigable application, he established the Royal 
it and brought to perfection the most exten- 9. At Hull, the widow Pinder. By the 
it sive comb-manufactory in England ; and, register of her baptism it appears that she 
ni. although not furnished with a scholastic was born at Louth, co. Lincoln, in July 
education, by intense study be arrived at 1704; so that she had attained the very 
a considerable knowledge im the different advanced age of 105 
branches of literature and sound erudition, Aged 63, the Rev. James Sommerville, 
} particularly Mathematicks. upwards of 24 years pastor of a large Cov 
ny _ At Tupholme, Mss. Bell, a maiden lady, gregation of Protestant Dissenters at Bran- — 
ie sister to Paul B. of that place. ton in Northumberland ; a 
mi” é. At Mere, co. Wilts, the Rev. Harry and unaffected piety ; of 
ke Grove, rector of Stapleburst, Kept. abilities, and liberality of 
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Heatly fitted by education atid long expe- 
ee tithe varioue inpbitant dation 
Fela 
a 


‘ ee swell?" 
sel ton okt toe ee 
Yet with ‘all these I am not dlest— 

can rob : 


12, In his 49th year, by a fall from his 
horse, William Morris, esq. of Blaennant, 
in Breconshire. 

At Exmouth, Devon, after'a short and 
sudden illness, aged 23, Mrs, Miller, wife 
of T, E. M. esq. of Buckleton, co, Wore. 

At Dumfries, William Wilson, esq. in 
the commission of the peace, 

At Newburgh, in Fifeshire, Mr. Andrew 
Pirie, a very able and successful teacher 
of vocal musick. 


~ ‘13. At Croyland, im Lincolnshire, aged 


85, the Rev. Moore Scribo, a native of 
Gedney, in that county. He was entered 
of Sussex coll. Cambridge ; B, A. 
there. 1745; and in 1747 was appointed 
curate of Quorndon and Woodhouse, in 
Leicestershire. In 1763 he was presented, 
by the late Charles-Orby Hunter, esq. to 
the rectory of Croyland aforesaid. He 
was the last of seven brothers and sisters, 
who all lived to be old, and’ died without 
issue ; the last four that died being within 
the last four years, their ages making 335 
years. Mr. Scribo was yery rich ; and, 
by his wijl, and the wills if wiped re- 
lations, the bulk of his and their property 
is left to a son and danghfér (the one 16 
the other 17 years of age) of the. late 
Jacob Scribo, esq, of Parson Drove, 

Found drowsed in his fish-pond, into 
which he had accidentally fallen, Mr. 
King, of Iron-Acton, - ani 
ars ar ws aged of 80, 

In cathe de dfo -aquare, “a 
60, Jobn Cromipton, esq, many ee 
cletk to the Deputy Collec mF Coast 
Business in’ the ota house, . Dy 
He had pone 8 ailing ; ‘but his 
death was siidden, from the rupture.of a 
blood-vessel in the chest. 

_ Suddenly, 
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from a hearth-brush, which had just 

used in sweeping up the embers. of a wood 
fire, and was Fvoegl by his son for the 
purpose of ering up some scattered 
powder, lentally communicated with 
a barrel of. gunpowder standing near, 


ready assistance afforded by all classes of 
the inhabitants. Poor Marshall and his 


ind 
Ss 


aged cartridges, a spark . 


Major Gill addressed the Corps ina man 
impressive speech, pointing out t 
shat 5h Yon spent Selling Pom, Ys 


aft 
some refreshment ; “Mary, I am_ better 
to-day, and I shall not giye you m 
trouble to-morrow; but watch 
by me to-day, Mary; for to me it will be 
a day of great consequence.” Her Lady- 
i boar arp se pate eth 
¥, Earl of Bath; and dying with. 
out issue, her title becomes extinct, On 
the death of her father, Sir William Pulte- 
ney, without a will, Lady Bath paid 
suin of 60001. stamp-duties, for letters of 
administration, his property having ex- 
ceeded 500,0001. and that being the largest 
duty on any sum. Her remains, were 
removed, on the 23d, from her house if 
Piccadilly to Westminster Abbey, for in- 
terment. At one o'clock the procession 


‘moved in the following order: _ . 
Two p on horseback, 
ight horsemen. 


Two porters on horseback, 
State lid of eats] es black velvet. 


A man on horseback, bearing a velvet 


. cashion, with a coronct. 
The state-coach, witb six horses, de 
, with coronets and escocheons. 
THE MEARsS, ; 
drawn by nis horns covered with fine - 
black plumes, and adorned with rich . 
black fringed draperies. 


Stair j Kinnaird and Sidmouth 
Sir David Wedderburne ; Colonel Moles 
worth ; Dose Dyer Messrs. Hall, Jobit- 
stone, G, » J ' 
Adams, preg: Morland. Ferries, oe) 
rell, Hammersley, Paley. Meet f 
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private carriages, each with 

two ints, with black silk hatbands and 

black gloves ; amongst them were those 

of the C of Bath, Sir James.Pul- 

bor tay William Pulteney, Sir David 

Wedderburne ; the Earls of Darlington 

gad Stair; Lord Kinnaird ; and several 

ss of the gentlemen who attended. 

“At 2 o’clock, the coffin was lowered into 

the new vault, close to the late Sir Wil- 
Pulteney, in the West Cloisters. 

15. At Roughton, near Horncastle, aged 


532, William-Hirst Simpson, esq. major-' 


commandant of the Horncastle Volunteer 
infantry, and principally instruimental in 

the establishment of that corps. 
_ Mrs, Gurley, wife of Mr. G. of the Star 
anid Garter ion, Windsor. 

At Camberwell, Surrey, after a few hours 
Mines, the wife of Thomas Plummer, esq. 

16. At Sunbury, in his 50th year, Sir 
Jobn Legard, -bart. of Ganton, co, York. 
He is succeeded in title and estates by his 
brother, now Sir Thomas Legard, bart. 

ly, us he was returning to town 
in a coach, Mr, Mountain, proprietor of 
i Ae wart Head inn, Snow-hill. as 
Turnham-green terrace, aged 88, 
Mrs, Hannah Bunting. 

After a severe indisposition, Mrs. Mar- 
thal, wife of Mr. G. M. of Pond-street, 
Sheffield, merchant, to whom she was mar- 
ried at Darlington on the 29th of June last. 

Mr. T. Holmes, merchant, of Bristol, 

Rev. R. Lock, vicar of Long Benning- 
ton, co. Lincoln, and of Faradon cum 
Balderton, Notts. 

Aged 54, the Rev. John Harrison, rec- 
tor of Wrabness, Essex. 

This afternoon, between the Flat-house 
and the magazine of Pipher, Portsmouth, 
two boys, one named Gilchrist, the other 
Whiting, waded over to Whaley island, 
and loitered about till the flood-tide was 
somuch increased that, in endeavouring 
to ,» they were both drowned. 

17. At Maidstone, in Kent, in her 73d 
year, the wife of Sir William Bishop, 
knt. surgeon. 

At her brother’s house, at Cranbrook, in 
Kent, in her 68th year, Mrs. Pain, second 
wife of Thomas P. author of “ The Rights 
of Man ;” from whom she separated, on 
account of ill-treatment, three years after 
since which period she has lived, 
respected, with her family. Her fa- 

ther, ‘Mr. Olive, was a respectable shop- 
at Lewes. (See the Life of Pain, 


street, South Audley-street, 
weeks illness, Sir Gilbert Af- 
His remains were interred in 
burial-place at Dalham, Suffolk. 
aged 27, Edward-Metcalfe 


st of J, M. W. 
Pe, youngest son 
 Bawr. Mac. August, 1808. 


18. Rev. Mr. Edwards, master of’ the 
Free Grammar-school at Marlborough. 

In her 89th year, Mrs. Rebecca Water- 
field, of Derby. 

Thomas Crawley, esq. of Welwyn, Herts, 

Mrs. B. Levy, of Mount+street, White- 
chapel, Her death was occasioned by in- 
cautiously eating ice-cteam when over- 
heated, which brought on an inflamama- 
tion, and suddenly terminated her life, 
having scarcely attained her 21st year. 

19, At her cottage at Lewisham, Kent, 
aged 57, Miss Eliza-Anne Castell, eldest 
daughter of the late Samuel C. esq, for- 
merly of Lombard-street, banker. 

At St. Asaph, Dr. Robert Barker, phy- 
sician to the Chester Infirmary. 

At Oxford, where he was s-ddenly taken 
ill, on his way to South Wales, ‘Major Jas. 
Harnill, late of Alderney. ~ 

In the prime of life, Mr. Henry Addi- 
son, surgeon, formerly of Whitchaven. 
He was found lying by tle side of the 
road, between Cockermouth and Bridge- 
foot, with little signs of life, and expired 
while some humane people were carrying 
him to an adjoining public-house. 

At Uppingham, Rutland, in her 70th 
year, the widow of the late Edward San- 
ders, gent. of that place. She was daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Alderman Woolston, of 
Northampton, and mother of the Rev. Mr. 
Sanders, of Stamford. 

In St. James’s-street, Mrs. Anna-Maria 
Brudenell, widow of Lieut.-gen. B. 

20. The wife of the Rev. Edward-South 
Thurlow, nephew of the late Lord T. and 
prebendary of Norwich. Her remains 
were privately interred in Norwich cathe- 
dral, near the monument of Dr. Moore. 

Drowned, while bathing, Joshua Han- 
cock, of Minchinhampton. 

At Sedgeford, the Rev. Thomas Wea- 
therhead, vicar of that parish, and of 
Rougham and Easton, all in Norfolk. 

A young man of the name of Dooly, 
who resided in Dunbar-street, Cork, put 
a period to his existence, by cutting his 
throat ; no cause is assigned for this rash 
act, as he was in comfortable circumstan- 
ces, and was always considered amiable 
and unoffending in his manncrs. It was 
said that he gave an intimation of his in- 
tention to some of his friends in the pre- 
ceding pert of the day; and they had in 
cousequence removed a musket, a case of 
pistols, and every other weapon which 
they considered might be employed by 
him to carry his. intention into « 4 
However, he asked, towards supper-time, 
for a little cold meat; which being pre- 
sented to him with a knife and fork, h: 
seized that opportunity of committing the 
deed, of which he lingered until 7 o'clock 
the ocxt morning, in perfect possession 
of his faculties, it is said, when he expired. 


cv 
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Previously to executing this act, it is re- 
ported, he had made his will, and distri- 
buted his property with sanity and dis- 
erimination. 

21. At Tockingten, aged 84, after la- 
bouring several years under the effects of 
a paralytic stroke, John Player, an ac- 
tive and honour..ble member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, 

At Poplar, Essex, Eliza, eldest daughter 
of the late Capt. Sherwood, of the East In- 
dia Company s Service. ' 

A Coroner’s Inquest was held in one of 
the Commissioner's Rooms, in the Cus- 
tom-house, on the body of Mr. Edward 
Jones, one of the gentlemen employed in 
the office of the Secretary-gencral of the 
Revenue. It appeared that the deceased 
had come to the office at ten o’clock in the 
morning, the usual hour. About twelve 
o'clock, a noise, like the report of a pis- 
tol, was heard through the Custom-house ; 
a short time after, one of the clerks hav- 
ing opened a water-closet door, he per- 
ecived a man leaning back, apparently 
with a red silk handkerchief on his face ; 
he stopped at the door, when a second 
clerk came -up, and perceived the blood 
flowing; they were both so frightened 
that they ran away and gave the alarm. 
On the body being brought to the light, 
horrid to relate! the whole face was 
blown off. The pistol bad burst, supposed 
from, being overloaded. The breech of 
the pistol was clenched in his hand, from 
which position it has been impossible to 
remove it. Two razors and @ parcel of 
bullets were found in his pocket. It ap- 
peared in evidence that the deceased was 
about 70 years of age, and had been up- 
wards of 50 in the Secretary-general’s 
office; had the most respectable charac- 
ter; and was beloved by every person in 
the department. Some of the gentlemen 
of the office said, that for two years past 
they had perceived him do childish acts, 
sueh as sing foolish songs, and get on the 
dest and dance. A gentleman who had 
been in the habit of walking with him for 
an hour every morning, deposed that he 
seemed to be of as sound mind as men 
generally of his age ; but in conversation 
with him it seemed to prey upon his mind 
his not having got farther forward in the 
office after his long services ; fear of po- 
verty could not be the cause; he had no 
children, and his wife had a jointure of 
5001 .a-year settled on. her.—The Jury, 
hae # considering a short timae, returned a 
verdict, “ that he had taken away his life 
in a fit of Insanity.” Through the whole 
of the evidence there never appeared to be 
a man more respected or more regretted. 

22, Aged 65, Mr. Wiliam Cocks, drug- 
gist, of Nottingham, 

At Sutton Courtney, Berks, in hig 62d 
year, Mr. Robgtt, Hoare. 


In Great Surrey-street, Surrey- in 
her 84th year, Mrs. Bunn, Wife of Hoan 
B, esq. in the commission of thé peace for 
A 8 of Surrey. 

3. At Gloucester, Mr. Joseph Evening, 
of caneeete, London. 

After a very short illness, Mrs. Arthur, 
wife of Nicholas A, esq. of Exeter. 

At Lutterwerth, co. Leicester, aged 85, 
Mrs. Mary King. : ‘ 

At Barnes. Common, Surrey, in his 
74th year, Bernard Holbrooke, esq. of 
Lambeth, He was descended from a very 
respectable family ; and born near Man- 
chester, in 1735. His genius leading him, 
early in life, to sabrace a military pro 
fession, he purchased a commission ip the 
Army, and was a Lieutenant in the 97th 
Regiment of Infantry at the siege of Belle. 
isk, in_ 1761; which Regiment ha 
been reduced at the Peace in 1763, he 
was placed upon half-pay : in which situa- 
tion he remained till his death, and was 
one of the very few survivors of that me- 
morable campaign. In 1771 he married 
Mary, onlydaughter of Thomas Jemmitt, 
esq. of Lambeth, Surrey; by whom he 
had three sons; 1, Frederick, of the Inver 
Temple; born in April 1776; entered of 
Magdalen, but afterwards removed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 1795. He 
married, in November 1805, Emma, 
youngest daughter of the Hon, Phili 
Roper (fourth sop of Henry tenth 
‘Tcynham) ; by whom he has issue, Emma, 
born September 1804, and Eliza, bore 
June 24, 1808 (see p. 556.) 2. Bernard. 
Thomas, of Lambeth; bora in January 
1778. 3. George, in holy orders; borg 
in December 1779; educated at West- 
minster school ; of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B. A, 1801, and M. A. 1805, His 
remains were interred, on the ‘th, ia 
the private burial-ground of the New Cha- 
pel, City Road, near to those of his much- 
valued friend the Rey, John Wesley, ac- 
cording to a particular wish expressed by 
him to his family many years ago. 

At his house in Weymouth-street, Port- 
land-place, Thomas Place, esq. 

In Cripplegate work-houge, aged 103 
Mrs. Mary Carey. 

24. At Groves, in the parish of Staple, 
in Kent, aged 75, Dame Mary Lynch, re- 
lict of the late Right Hon, Sir William 
Lynch, K. B. envoy extraordinary at Tu- 
rin, and eldest daughter and cobeir of 
Edward Coke, esq. of Canterbury. 

Suddenly, aged 73, Mr. Richards, sem 
dancing-master, of Maidstone, im Kent. 
While walking in his garden with his 
daughters, he corpplained that he was no 
so well as he had been, and nae! ped 
doors; which he did, sat down, ex- 
pired immediately. 

At Chew-Magna, in her 74th yeer, Mm 
Philipps, wife of the Rev. Rowland ee 
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relict of the late Henry Willoughby, esq. / 


sho had the pleasure of knowing her. 

Mrs. Adderly, wife of Charles A. esq. of 
Hams-hall, co. Warwick. 

Nathan-James Wendover, a young cen- 
years of age, was drowned 
jn the New Canal. He was of very repu- 
table parents in London; had been on a 
visit house of Mrs. Wills ; and, 
after dinner, he, and two other young 

of the party, went to bathe in 
canal. Mr. W. got out of his depth 
éurrent; and, although he never 
swim, he contrived to balance him- 
above water fur the space of 20 yards, 
he sunk. A labouring man, who 
on the spot, jumped into the water 
rescne him, but unfortunately lost his 
in the humane endeavour, 

95, Aged 70, the Rev. Richard Wad- 
dington, M. A, rector of Cavendish, Suf- 
folk, in the gift of Jesus College, Camb. 

_ At the Trinity-house at Hull, aged 76, 
Mrs, Ganhouse, widow of the late Captain 
Richard G. of the Olive Branch, of Liver- 
pool, About ten days before, while eating 
acrab, a piece-of the shell ran into her 
thomb; her arm soon after began to 
swell; a mortification ensued, and occa- 
sioned her death. 

’ Accidentally rode over by a horse, and 
killed, Mrs. Vanovan, of Newington, an 
dderiy gentlewoman. 

Mrs. Roche, milliner, of Bruton-street, 
Boni-strect ; who, in crossing the coach- 
way in Swallow-strect, W arwick-street, was 
tun ever by a coach, and killed on the 
Very same spot where her husband, about 
a year and a half ago, was also killed by 
a horse running over him. 

26, Found dead in his bed, whither he 
went in good health, at the Portland Arms, 
in Gr, Mary-la-Bonne-street, — Hanham, 
4 geatleman’s servant out of employment. 

Miss Smith, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
T. 8. of Willingham, near Gainsborough. 

At the Grange, near Fast Grinstead, in 
‘Sussex, in his 47th year, the Rev. John- 
ston Towers. 

At Camberwell, in his 41st year, after 
a and severe illness, much respected, 
Mr, James Tait, perfumer, of Cornhill. 

* 27. In Dublin, John-Thomas de Burgh, 
thirteenth Earl of Clanricarde, and Baron 
‘Dunkellin, a General in the Army, Colo- 
wel of the 66th Regiment of Infantry, 
Governor of Hull, Governor and Custos 


s 
z 


| Retulorum of the county of Galway, and 


“2 Privy Counsellor in Ireland. His Lord- 
‘ship was born Sept. 22, 1744; succeeded 
his brother, Heury Marquis of Clanti- 
c. in the earldom, Dec. 8, 
‘ the marquisate became extinct ; mar- 
fied, March 1799, Eliza, daughter of Sis 
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Thomas Burke, bart. of Marblehill, co. 
Galway ; by whom be has left issue one 
son; Ulick-John, Lord Dunkellin, now 
Earl of Clanriearde ; and two daughters. 
Few men are more deservedly regretted 
than his Lordship ; from an 
ilustrious line of ancestors, celebrated 
for their unshaken loyalty to their Sove- 
reign, and attachment to the liberties of 
their country. Ulick, the fifth Earl. of 
Clanricarde (who wads created Marquis of 
Clanricarde in 1644, and who also enjoyed 
the English honour of Earl of St. Alban’s), 
who flourished in the reign of Charles 1, 
and Il. was perhaps as able and distin- 
guished a patriot as that wra produced, 
so celebrated for great men. A branch 
of this illustrious family enjoyed the title 
of Earl of Ulster from 1243 until 1352, 
when the title was carried into the Royal 
Family by the marriage of Lady Elizabeth 
de Burgh, sole heiress of William third 
Earl of Ulster (by Maud Plantagenet, 
great-granddaughter of King Henry III.) 
with Lionél of Antwerp, Duke of Clarence, 
third son of King Edward III. who in her 
right was created Earl of Ulster, and by 
her was father of Phillippa wife of Edarand 
Mortimer, Earl of March, whose son, 
Roger Earl of March and Ulster in the 
Parliament of 1385 was declared heir-ap- 
parent to the Crown of England. From 
younger branches of the House of Clanri- 
carde, the following noble families have 
descended, viz. the Earls of Mayo; the 
Viscounts Mayo; the Viscounts Clanmor- 
ris; the Viscounts Galway; the Lords 
Castle Connel, Brittas, Leitrim, and 
Buphin. 

At Petworth, in Suss-x, in his 73d year, 
Sincerely regretted as he was respected, 
and feelingly lamented by his family 
connections, William Johnson, esq 
eminent Solieitor; who, among 
official appointments, held the office 
Coroner for the het me = Division of 
County for upwards of forty years. 
great abilities he united a liberality 
mind, anda strict integrity of 
which deservedly placed bim 
first of his i 

In Keppel-street, Eliza,-second 
of W. Waller, esq. of 4 ~ 

At Edinburgh, Mr. David Ross, late 
purser of the Woodford East Indiaman, 
and only son of the late David R. esq. s8- 
cretary to the General Post-office there. 

Suddenly, H. Wilkes, esq. son of Hea- 
ton W. esq. and nephew to the late cele- 
brated John Wilkes. 


ig dperekeat 


At Islington, aged 70, Mr. Andrew WiL- 
kic, of Wheelep-strect, Spital-fields, 
Thomas a Spee late is the Kast India Com 

pany’s Service at Bengal, a 
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At the house of his father, at Shrawley, 
co. Woreester, the Rev, George Bourne, 
M.A. fellow of Worcester college, Oxford, 
and vicar of Steeple-Barton, co. Worc. 

At Knightsbridge, im her 5ith year, af- 
ter a lingering and painful illness, borne 
with truly Christian patience, Mrs. Mary 
Morgetroy, widow of the late Mr. John 
M. of Great New-street, Fetter-lane. 

29, At Stoke-Newington, in bis 69th 
year, Thomas Crompton, esq, 

in Lancaster, aged 6], Mrs, Mary Raw- 
linson,. youngest daughter of . ‘Thomas- 
Hutton KR, esq. 


30. Mrs, Gomm, wife of the Rev. W. G. 


rector of Brantidean, Hants. 

At Gainsborough, in her 104th year, 
Mrs. Grace Revill, : 

‘At Sodbury, Mrs, Blizabeth Brooke, re- 
lict of Henry B. esq. late of Bristol. 

At the parsonage, Sutton-upon-Derwent, 
near York, the Rev. John Sarraude, rector 
of that parish, vicar of Bogsall, in the 
commission of the peace, and formerly 
fellow of Exeter college; Oxforl; M., A. 
1769; B.D. 1780, . He sugeeeded his fa- 
ther in both his li?ings. Sutton is in the 

ift of Sir Thomas Clarges, bart.; and 
all in that of the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham, 

At Clifton, the Rev. Mr. Sowerhy, fellow 
* gnd tutor of Queen's college, Cambridge. 

$1, At Northolme, co. Linco!n, Stephen 
Kershaw, gent., Feeling himself unwell, he 
said he wonld try to take a little sleep, and 
was soon afterwards found dead. 

_ At Cliftons the dowager Lady Dunbar, of 
Mechram, in Scotiand. 

At Birchanger, Essex, Mrs. Hippuff, wife 
of Charles H. esq. of New Ormond-street. 
" AtWalthamstow, Essex, in his 50th yeas, 
Solomon Barent Gompertz, esq. 

John Wilcocks, esq. youngest son of 
the late William W. esq. of Norwich. 

In New Broad-street, in his 85d year, 
George Giberne, esq. : 

+ Lately,.the Rev. J. Barnes, rector of 
South-town, and vicar of Gorleston, next 
Yarmouth, Norfolk, 

Aged 55, after having been 20 years se- 
verely afllicted with paralysis, the Rev, W. 
Whilidn; ef Melford, Suffolk. His misfor- 
tune deprived him of the power of moving 
his feet from the floor; nevertheless he 
bore his affliction with exemplary fortitude 
end resignation. 

Kev. A, Cockrigg, 
colnshire. 

- giug.... Lady Diana Beauclere, relict 
of the Hon. Topham B. and sister to the 
Duke of Marlborough and the dowager 
Countess of Pembroke, Her Ladyship 
was first cousin to Aubrey fifth Duke of 
St. Alben’s, father of the present Dake, 
and of Lord William, the present h'gh 
sheriff for the county of Lincola, She 
was first married, ip 1757, to Frederick 


of Saxilby, in Lin- 


St. John, Lord Viscount Boli ; 
from whom she was divorced in 176%; 
and married, secondly, in the same year, 
the Hon. Topham Beauclerc (son of Lor 
Sydney B. and grandson of the first Duke 
of St. Alban’s), well known by his jnti- 
macy with Dr, Johnson, Edmund Burke, 
and other men of learning and genius of 
his time, _ He died in March 1780, 

At Horsham, Sussex, Agnes, wife of 
Charles Aldrich, esq. captain in the Eas 
Middlesex Militia, and sister of the late 
Lord Wallscourt. 

At Margate, Edward-V aughan Williams, 
esq. of St. George’s-place, Surrey road. 

Aug. 1, At Rochester, Mr. Thomas Peng, 
an eminent iron-founder, much respected, 

At St. George’s, near Bristol, aged 7%, 
Tho:nas-Wilkins Morgan, esq. upwards of 
50 years in the commission of the peace 
for the county of Somerset. 

Aged 77, Mr. Henry Stratton, of West. 
erham, in Kent. 

2. In Gloucester-place, Camden-tow, 
aged 61, Thomas-Astley Maberly, esq. of 
Bedford-row, solicitor to Christ’s Hospital, 
in which appointment he is succeeded by 
his son. 

At Kentish-town, Elizabeth, relict 6f Jn 
Downes, esq. of Great Marlow, Bucks, 

At Hendon, Middlesex, aged 19, Jane- 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr. James 
Goodyer, of the academy there. 

Miss Mudie, sister to- James M, esq. 
manager of the Windsor theatre. 

Rev. Benjamia Ingham, vicar of Ards- 
ley, in Yorkshire. f 

At Stromness, agéd 41, Capt. James 
Story, of the Gardiner and Joseph, of Hull, 

On-board the Pert Mahon gun-brig, ly- 
ing-to off Brighton, Mr. Thorn, the sur- 
geon of the vessel, who had long been in 
a deranged state, committed an act of 
suicide, by cutting his throat, He had 
retired to rest in the vessel about nine 
o'clock im the evening, having previously 
observed to his servant that he was ill, 
and desired him to procnre an opium-pill 
from the medicine chest ; which the maa 
accordingly did, and then left him, On 
the following morning, on entering his 
master’s room, he found him dead. 

3. Mr, Stuart, of Brompton crescent, ia 
Chelsea, He walked to Brompton-row, and 
called a coach from the stand, but the 
coachmau refused to take him; when he 
returned home, and shot himself, 

In Ludgate-strect, after a long illness, 
Mr. Wilkinson, woollen-draper. 

4. Mr. James Stewart, of the St. James's 
hotel, Jermyn-street, St. James’s, 

On St. Peter’s-hill, Doctors Commons, 
in his 80th year, Mr. Richard Mountaine, 
late of Portsmouth, 

Miz. Jolin Holland, of Gray’s-inn-lane, 

5. AtHendon,*éo. Middlesex, aged, 


Mr, Jobn Peltro, engraver. This excellent 
; . Artist 
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Artist has been chicfly employed, for the 


‘Yast 18 years, in engraving the beautiful 


Miniature Views Gentlemen’s Seats, 
afier the designs of Mr. Repton, which 
are published in Mr. Peacock's “‘ Annual 
Polite Repository.” He lived respected, 
and died lamented, by all who knew him. 

At Stanmore, Mrs. Learmouth. 

At East Barnet, William, youngest son 
ef Henry Davidson, esq. 

Mrs. Ashmore, wife of Mr. Joseph A. of 


. Newgate-street. 


In his 61st ycar, Mr. Thomas Church- 
yard, of White Cross- street. 

In Castle-street, Canterbury, aged 79, 
Gilbert Knowler, esq. 

At Crayford-house, Kent, Anne, wife of 
the Rev. Robert Nixon, B, D. 
* Mr. — Knott, son of a Dissenting Mi- 
Mister at Chatham. Bathing in the Med- 
way, near St. Margaret's, after having 
¢wam across the Thames, and returning, 
he became so much exhausted by fatigue 
that he sunk and was drowned. 

6. At Blackwood, near Dumfries, W. 


. Copland, esq. of Collieston, 


At his fathei’s house, in Lower Grosve- 


‘por-street, Lieut. -gen. Churchill, who dis- 


inguished himself m many engagements 
in Flanders, and in St. Domingo, where he 
hed a chief command many ycars. 

7. Two young men, named Pain and 
Moor, in the employ of Mr. Golding, per- 
fumer, Cornhill, went to bathe at Galley- 
quay, Lower ‘Thames-street ; but, not be- 
ing expert swimmers, were both drowned. 

8. At her house, near Ellesmere, after a 
lingering illness, Mary dowager Lady Ken- 
yon, relict of the late Id. Chief Justice K. 
She w:s third daughter of George Kenyon, 
of Peele, esq. ; aud was cousin to her Lord, 
$0 whom she was married Oct, 16, 1773. 

At Southnall-sreen, aged 54, Mrs, Eli- 
zabeth Home, sister to Mr. H. of Sack- 
ville-street, Piccadilly. 

1g Tavistock-street, in his 72d year, 
Mr. Moses Lany, 

At Manby, near Louth, co. Lincoln, in 
his 62d year, Samuel Welfitt, esq. 

9. At Maryborough, near Cork, Helen, 
wife of Richard-Devonsher Newenham, 
sq. and sister of Lord Viscount Bantry. 

10, At his house at Camberwell, Surrey, 
aged 69, Jacob Wrench, esq. deputy of 
‘the ward of Bridge Within, and nearly 42 
years a very useful and active member of 
the Commou Council of the City of Lon- 
don, of which respectable body he was 
(with one exeeption) the senior member, 

At Bognor, Sussex, aged 27, Matthew- 
Richard Onslow, esq. eldest son of Admi- 
al Sir Richard O. bast. 

At his house, at Eastry, Kent, in his 


"6th year, after an insdisposition that had 


for some years past confined him chiefly 
® the circle of his own family, Mr. Tho- 
Was Pettman, of that place, formerly 


‘Sir Charles-William-Rous 


steward te the late Archbishop of Gauter- 
bury ; and much employed in the county 
in which he resided iv ube valuation of 
estates. To those under whom he accept 
ed any agencies he fylfilled his engage- 
ments with the strictest honour and fide- 
lity ; to such as needed his assistance or 
advice, he was ever ready to give itty the 
utmost of his power: to the poor of thé 
parish in which he resided, he was an uni- 
form and constant friend; and he hath 
left behind him a character for piety, inte- 
grity, and uprightness, that may have 
been equalled but seldom excelled. 

11, Suddenly, in a fit of coughing, Mr. 
Jonas, of Little Alie-street, Goodmay’s- 
fields, formerly head cashier to Abraham 
Goldsmid, esq. of Leman-street. 

At Cottingham, near Hull,’ the Rev. 
Thomas Thirlwell, M. A. of Brazenose 
college, Oxtord, and vicar of Cottingham, 

At bis lodgings in Yarmouth, the Rev. 
William Leigh, dean of Hereford, and rec- 
tor of Plumstead, with Witton and Brua- 
dale annexed, Norfolk. 

12. At Islington, aged 60, Mrs, Pepper, 
second wife and relict of John P. esq. whe 
died at Cromer, in Nerfolk, in October 
1806. She was daughter of the late Ren 
Rowland Sandiford, M. A. more than 25 
years vicar of Christ church, Newgate- 
street, whose death, on April 13, 1800, is 
recorded in our vol. L. p. 205, She was 
buried at Christ Church with her father, 

In the King’s Mews, Mr. Phipps, one of 
his Majesty’s coachmen, and formerly ia 
the service of the Earl of Chesterfield. 

13. In Bridge-street, Westminster, Mrs, 
W. Hustler. 

Aged 66, Jacob Holme, esq. of Charles- 
strect, St. James’s-square. 

At Isleworth, Middlesex, aged 13, Julia, 
second daughter of Mr. Cherry, manager 
of the Swansea theatre. Her sister died in 
January last (see p. 93). 

Of a decline, aged 22, Rebecca, wife of 
Mr. George Lowe, of Néwingtoh-Butts, 

At her house, in Belmont, Shrewsbury, 
aged 74, after a very long illness, Mrs. 
Mercy Blakeway, eldest and last surviving 
daughter of the late John Brickdale, esq, 
ef Knowle, co. Somerset, and relict of the 
Rev. Edward Blakeway, formerly rector 
of Filton, co. Gloucester, vicar of Neen- 
Savage, co. Salop, and minister of St. Ma- 
ry’s, Shrewsbury. F 

14, Aged 3 years, Amelia, daughter of 
the Rev. Mr. Trollope, of Christ's Hospital, 

In Rathbone-place, Oxford-strect, of the 
palsy, aged 49, Mr. Heury Rawlins, sur- 
geon, late of Prescot-st. Goodman's-fielda, 

Iu Devonshire-place, Catharine, lady of 
r., bart. 
She was the only daughter heivess of 
William Pearce Hall, esq. of Daunton- 
hall, Salop ; aud was married Jyne 3, +: 

15. In 
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15. In Upper Berkeley-street, Mrs. Cary, 
widow of Geo. C. esq. of Torr abbey, Devon. 

Rev. Mr. Lloyd, of the Hay, Brecknock. 
He was thrown from his horse, and so very 
much injured that he died immediately. 

In Latra-piace, Bath, aged 15, Louisa, 
fourth danghter of the late Hill Wallace, 
esq. of Belfast, major m the 14th Foot, 

At his house at Islington, aged 71, John 
Jotes, esq. formerly an eminent optician 
in Holborh ; whence he retired near Tt 
years.’ He péssessed an uncoinmon por- 
tion of health and vivacity of mamers. 
‘Though, during the greater part of his 
fife, he was daily accustomed to the social 
intercourse and convivial society of his 
m-ighbouring friends, it is remarkable 
that, to the time of his death, he was 
never known to have a day’s illness, or to 
complain of the head-ache. The virtuous 
and man, whether highly or lowly 
circumstanced, he always mode a: object 
of his warmest attention and regard ; and 
many a base, designing, and hypocritical 
one, has by him been ferreted and sent 
growling out of his company. He had a 


rooted idea, that the future welfare of 
mankind required no other or better pre- 
cepts than what are laid down iu the Bi- 
ble ; and that. the ceremonial difference 
of opinion among Seciarists did move in- 
jury than service to the cause of Christia- 
nity. He also strongly maintained that 


all the Writers upon Moral Philosophy 

iblished only superfluous and perplex- 
ing dissertations upon onc ouly essential, 
and evident proposition: ‘‘ Be an -houest 
man” ‘The interest of liis property, 
which consists chiefly in estates, he has 
bequeathed to his wife, to whom he had 
been married 50 years. .The principal, 
with tle exception of only a few small le- 
gacies, at her demige, to his two only 
pons, William and Samuel, who now re- 
side in Holborn, practising with the highe 
est celebrity in his profession. 

16, Ta his 62d year, Mr. Robert Jones, 
of Hampton, Middlesex, late high consta- 
ble of Westminster, 

At Lisson-green, Mr. William Wastell, 
of Kirby-street, Hatton-garden. 

Aged 49, Mrs. Barron, relict of the late 
Mr. Tho. B, of the Land Revenue office. 

17. Aged 77, Mrs. Patchet, wife of Mr. 
John P, of Beaumanor park, co. Leic. 

18. At Southcote-house, near Reading, 
aged 86, the Comte d’Hector, a com- 
mander of the Order of St, Louis, and 
ene of the oldest officers of the Navy of 
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At Kenyon-house, Lincoln’s-int-fiels, 


aged 58, Mr. James Yeoman, steward to’ 


Col. Thornton, 

At his house, in Pullin’s-row, Islington, 
aged. 47, Mr. John Campion. 

19. At Wilmington, near Dartford, in 
Kent, aged 70, James Cusmning, esq. ad- 
miral of the White, He was born at Saud- 
wich, in Kent; and was one of four sons 
ot Mr. James Cumming, many years one 
of the lieutenants of Greenwich hospital, 
He went round the world with Commodore 
Byron, as first lieutenant of the Dolphin, 
in 1764—6; and is mentioned in that part 
of the Narrative of the Voyage which de- 
scribes the Commodore’s first interview 
with the Patagonians, in the following 
words: “I could not but smile at the as- 
tonishment which I saw expressed in his 
(Mr. C’s) countenance upon perceiving 
himself, though six feet two inches high, 
become at once a pigmy amaug ziants.” 
Admiral C. though never called into ac- 
tual service as such, supported, through 
life, the character of a brave and able of- 
ficer, and ef d truly honest man. 

In Newgate, Edward Gilson, the man 
who, about 9 months ago, was tried and 
convicted of setting fire to his house, in 
Boswell-court, Carey-street, but whose 
judgment was respited on a point of law. 

20, At York, aged 34, John Moore, esq, 
late captain in the Sd Dragoon-guards, 

At Wandsworth, in Surrey, in bis 59th 
year, William Mercer, esq, 

21. In London, Sir Walter Ogilvy, bart. 
of Innerquharity, in Scotland. 

At Brighthelmstone, aged 21, Mr. Sa- 
muel Hough, jun. of Cornhill. 

22. Rev. Mr. Lloyd, vicar of Staple- 
ford, Wilts. 

In Chandos-street, Cavendisisquare, 
Benjamin Way, esq. of _Denham-place, 
Bucks, fellowof the Koyal and Antiquarian 
Societies, president of Guy’s hospital, and 
late sub-governor of the S. Sea Company. 

23, In the prime of life, Mrs, Olivet, 
wife of Tho, O; esq. of Blackfriers-road. 

24, Mr. Glege, the worthy and respect 
able landlord of the Welch Harp public- 
house, White Friers, He dropped down 
without previous illness, and died instantly, 

28. In Hans-place, Knightsbridge, in 
his 81st year, William Daw, esq. barris- 
ter, 48 years clerk of the King’s Silver m 
the Court of Common Pleas, a member 
of the Honourable Societies of the Tem- 
ples, He sycceeded his father, in the year 
1760, to the office, who had himself ea- 
joyed it since 1720. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 26, to August 23, 1808, 


Buried, 
Males - %27 
Females 651 


a Christened, 
Males - 859 
Females 780 1639 


Wohereof have died under 3 years old 506 
Peck Loaf 4s.1d.; 4s.1d.; 4s.1d.; 4s,2d. 
Salt 11, Os, Od- per byshel; 4d.) per ponnd. 
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50 and 60 104 
60 and 70 87 
70 and 80 

80 and 90 
90 and 100 4 
105 0 1100 


2Qand 5 168 
5and10 39 
10 and 20 45 
20 and 30) «=—86 
30 and 40 118 
49 and 50 126 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns’ ending August 90, isos. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat} Rye. |Barley| Oats. Beans.| Wheat.| Rye. |Barley) Oats. |Beans. 
s. djs. dis. djs. ds. ‘| s. di gp, dl se d.l s. dd s. 
Middlefex $4 10)49 10,46 2/43 1164 11))/Essex 80 O15. 646 3/66 
64 6150 647 6/45 968 Oo} Kent 682 00 O48 3/62 
75.10/43 0145 0/38 853 6)|Sussex 75 solve oloo G\oo 
75 11}00 900 jas 669 8 
-77. 8\00 acs 641 S60 0 
o 


as 


suffolk 77° 2/00 042 562 

Cambrid. 76 Bi44 0.44 - 9)58 
76 1136 043 O40 O64 Oo Norfolk 73 G00 ol40 0.00 
84 olv0 0148 0199 O00 ol/Linculn 63 O45 6) 1 {62 
60 00 O41 O40 059 3)Y rk 84 9 444 37 10.68 
61 647 0/39 062 @|\Darham #9 000 936 7}60 
vo 0|00 o\41 064 6)\Northum, 76 o'52 2 ONG 
90° 0:50 4136 1065 4)i\Cumber, 86 2 046 4\00 
© 42 8\o0 
O51 Ol; 10/68 
0)00 ° as 10/72 
044 928 10100 
0:46 3)00 
o}40 > jo 
@'43 3 8'00 
045 4\o8 
O| 44 000 
ol44 10/00 
ol4at 0'00 
0'40 
0/38 11/38 
ol42 3137 
0100. alo9 ojo 
0/33 Jal00 


- 85 
89 
$2 
80 
78 
4 
G4 
$2 
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652 437 1000 Westmor, 95 
44 sia 113411 57 |Lancaster #1 
00 039 ii'g2 468 7\\Chester 79 
00 046 3142 g 69 Ol)Flint 00 
00 O41 lelao 4) Denbigh 89 
11/50 O43 O44 0) Anglesea 00 
$/00 ol42 040 6) Carnarvon 85 
4/00 0/50 0:47 0|| Merioneth $8 
ols4 4j4l 7)|28 0)'Cardigan 81 
‘| 10 O00 0/30 0, Pembroke 67 











9/00 0137 8131 7/00 © /Carmarth, 81 


||Glamorg. 78 

Average of England and Wales, per quarter.) Gloucest. 85 
61-3155 O44 OF98 3/04 7)\Somerset 80 

‘ |\Monmo, 60 
Avesage of Scotland, per quarter. Devon 76 


~ 
Cwese &BT We oa CweH CeO D 


] 


76 11;60 845 1588 10)62 7)|Cormwall 74 00 39 1¢c]35 1/00 


(Dorset 79 6)00 Ooo ‘oj39 ol64 
jHants 77 4/00 O41 Gian Gl68 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE PRICES of the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and 
Wales, by which Exportation and Bounty are to be regulated in Great Britain. 
Rye Barley Oats | Beans | Peafe. | Oatmeal. | Beer or Big. 
$ 


Poeooerococeocescooocorecaew tc eve oo 





s. d. a <4 .~ J aS i s. da, &. d. d. 
so 3] 55 6| «8 3] 36 5] 6s a] 72 tf 47 2 


PRICES OF FLOUR, August 22: 
Fine 6gs. to 70s.—Seconds 55s. to 673.—Bran 14s. to 15s. Od.—Pollard 7s. to 308. 
Return of FLour, August 6 to August 12, from the Cocket Office: 
Total 18,010 Sacks. Average 67s. 6¢.—23}4. per Sack higher than the laft Return. 
Return of WHEAT, August § to August 13, agreeably to the new Act ; 
Total 4,021 Quarters. Average 61s. 1}d.—5]d. lower chan tlie lat Return. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 1g0 tbs. Avowdunois, August 20, 5is oO}. 
Average Price of SUGAR, cnmputed from the Returns made in the Week ending 
August 24, is 36% 10d. per-Cwt. exclufive of the Duty of Cuftoms paid 
or payable thereon on the Importation thereof into Great Brita:n. 
' PRICE OF HOPS, August a3: 


Kent Bags sl. 03, tw 41. Os. | Kent Pockets si 38. to 4h. 6. 
Suffex Ditto 2\. 16s, to gt. 15s. | Suffex Ditto al. Gs. to al, 15s, 
Effex Ditto ai. 16%. to 31 158. | Farnham Ditto Sl. G5. to 71. Os, 
= | PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, August 23. 
St. James’s—Hay 51. 5s. Ol. to Gl. 15s. of. Average OL os, 
Steaw -1!.19% Od. to 2 53%, 91 Average alr 2s, 
Whitechapel—Hay 51. 10s. od. to 6l, 18s. Average Si. 19% 
Clover 61. 10:3. od. to 71. 145, . Average 7l. 25, 
Straw il. 18s. od. to al. gs. od. Average @!. $s. 
* SMITHFIELD, August 22. To tink tie offal—per'ftone of #ib, 
104 Dee eevee cc ee 4% Od. CO Ss Ol. | Pork.......+sseeeee 5% Ole tO Gs. Qf. 
HM ccescegee 48.) Sele to St, Od. | Lamb .......-.045 068% OL t0 6: Of. 
69 seevccsees 4% 8d, to 6. 4d. Beafts 2000. Sheep an Lambs 20,090, 
% _ COALS, August 19; Newcaftle 44s. 6d. to 528, gd. Sturderland s4s. t0 46s. 
a SOAP, Yellow, 100s Mottled, 110.. Cord, 114s. CANDLES, 136. per Doz. Mou'ds 14s. 


TALLOW, per ftone, Sib. St. James’s Market 45 3d. Clare 55. 3§4. Whivechapel 5s. 34, 





. “EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN AUGUST, 1808. |. 

4 Bae‘ ‘spetCu! 3 per Ct. perCr ‘SperCt SperCt Long India | India | Exchqu. South Sea Old | New Om- | Trish | Tp. ‘Eng. Rott. tigi 
Z| Stock. B Red.) Consols. Cons. Navy. | 1707 Ann. } Stock. Bonds. Bills. Stock. {| Ann. | Ann, } nium. 'sperCt. Aen Tickets. |. Prizes. 

6sf.a 673 843 9s} - 4a0pr.'4a5pr., 73} 67% 3 } a2 pr.—— 22 60 aperCe. disc. 
eu , 6 67 si 85 99 rs 185 o a5 pr. a 5 pr. le a24 pr.-—— ori 22 6 8 Ditto, 
s0i————' 6 67 8 09 19 | 185 (4a5pr. 4 a 6 pr. P 
8 1Sunday; 
185 | 4a6 pr. 
185 440 pr. 
ie —-—-5 a6 pr. 





——| 674 22 Ditto. 


Th 


5 pr. 2p. Ditto. 
5 pr.| - 2Qaijpr. 98 . Ditte. 
5 pt. 1} a 2 pr. . Ditto, 
5 pr 67q ida 4 pr. Ditto. 
5 pr. ——- 6s} 14 a3 pr. Ditto. 
5 pr. gai pr. Ditto. 
-f | j 

4 < EB ee, 67— | iE pr. _ _ Ditto. 

pr. “Ditto. 
pt. 67} 1 pr. par ————~ 065 ———'  Ditw. 
ae 65§ par2tdis. 653 ——-—. ~ Ditte, 


| 
65h 26 
os aor) 


at 


673 3 6 a4 pr. 
tee 4a 5 pr. 
674 a 663 ‘ | 180 4a5pr. 
662 a 65 —— 4a 6.pr. 
oh a 66 tas pr. pri — ——— la iis Ditto. 
Gopa§g 4a 5 pr. pre 4 dis. , | Ditto 
| ' i | 

1762 445 pr. : pet i. a j dis. — | Dittos 
1764 442 pr. pr. dis. 972 | 653 ——-<—' Ditto, 
O86; | 178} 3 a4 pr. pr. ——~—— 66 Pard dif. 6 ————' Ditto, 
if ;.178 Sa4dpr. pr. f dis. . 7 ae 








18 5a 6 pr. 
‘——=——-= 5 a.6 pr. 
446 pr. . 








eenee ep 








UH | 


13 pr. -_--—_—_— ----— Cor 





' 








aenaepwe 























! 
| 

| Ditto, 

13 180 344 pr. 4 pr. 66 66 fdiss ——— 65% : } Ditto, 
} 


5 pt.————_—_ 66 —o" a 4 dis. Ditto,. 
21 /Sunday | 


j 
22 > gag 18} | 5 a 3 pr. 5 aa —— 1aZz Pe 653 ———;_ Ditto. 
23] 240 | 83 1sf |} 179 442 pr. 5 pr. 665 | 65$ 1 dis. — 65 | Ditto. 
es) c10 ex es et es A 2 PT. 4 pr. dis. Ditto. 
2 280% 82 08 184} 179 ~3a4pr. 4 pr. . cok 64} cs Ditto, 
239 66 Bat) 98 18}, 3a 4 pr. 5 pr. Ditto, 
27! 2305 | 66 ssh os} 39h! 179 «484 pr.'sa s pr. Ditto. 


[Priated by J. Nicuors and Sox, Red Lion Passage SIR JAMES BRANSC@MB and CO, Stock-Brokers, 13, Holborn; 37, Cornhill; amd 38, Hay-market. 
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